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The Soft Answer, By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


When its time to Buy 
-Invest in THE BEST! 


- It may be all right to take chances on small things, 

but when it is time fora major step that will affect 
all your working days and your entire family’s welfare, 
chance and experiment must be avoided. Your purchase 
of a tractor is such a step. When you invest in tractor 
power you want to be sure of many things. You want it 
to be of utmost utility the year around; to be perfectly 
adapted for good work with many machines; and to be 


Hare area few examples of the mechanical 
qualities that are built into the McCormick-Deering FARM- 
ALL 12. And remember that with this tractor you have avail- 
able the Most Complete Line of “Quick-Attachable” Machines 
on the market—each on or off in 2 to 8 minutes. A new 
hydraulic power lift is now available. Write for catalog on 
our full tractor line. 
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of such lasting quality that it will still be = your 
heavy farm work years from now. 

International Harvester and your McCormick-Deering 
dealer give you this assurance in fullest measure. Your 
choice of a tractor in the McCormick-Deering line— 
whether it be Farmall-type, regular wheel-type, crawler, or 
orchard tractor —is the most capable tractor that money 
can buy. You can bank on International Harvester ex- 
perience! Thirty years of progress, with both power AND 
power machines, has made this Company the largest trac- 
tor builder in the world. You will get best performance, 
economy, and service from a McCormick-Deering tractor. 

Hundreds of thousands of farmers know that these 
are FACTS. Join the great majority. Consult your McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 


SPEED UP FARM WORK 
—MAKE IT EASIER 
—MORE PROFITABLE 


Harvey s. FIRESTONE pioneered 
and Firestone engineers developed a 
pneumatic tire which is the greatest 
contribution in recent years to more 
efficient and economical farming. 
Farmers using Ground Grip Tires on 
their tractors are saving more than 25% 
in time and fuel. 


On all farm implements the Ground 
Grip Tire has proved of practical 
time-saving and money-saving value. 
Wagons, combines, mowers, sprayers, 
grain drills require up to 50% less draft 
to pull them. Hauling is speeded up. 
Plowing is done with more uniform 
depth. Vines and roots are not injured 
or cut, allowing closer planting and 
greater yield. Ground Grip Tires do not 
pack the soil and give greater protection 
to equipment. 

It requires only a minimum 
investment to put all your equipment 
on Ground Grip Tires. With Firestone’s 
new demountable rim and cut-down 
method of applying the rim to the 
original implement wheels, one set of tires will fit 
several implements. Tires can be changed quickly from 
one implerhent to another—you need only two or three 
sets for practically all your implements. 

Firestone patented Gum-Dipped cords, with two 
extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread, 
holding the patented super-traction tread to the cord 
body, made this great tire possible. 

See the nearby Firestone Tire Dealer, Implement 
Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store 
today—and in placing your order for new equipment, be 
sure to specify Firestone Ground Grip Tires on your new 
tractor or farm implement. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks 


or Nelson Eddy — with Margaret Speaks, Monday 
2 evenings over Nationwide N. B. C.—WEAF Network 
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4,40 /4,.50 /4.75-21.... 


$7.85 
8.50 
8.35 





HEAVY DUTY 





4.40 /4,50 /4,75-21.... 
4.15 /5.00-19........+ 
4.50 /4.75 /5.00-20.... 


$9.80 
10.60 
10.35 





Other Sizes Proportionately Low J 
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32x6 Truck Type...... 
32x6 H.D............ 





Other Sizes Proportionately Low 








FOR TRACTORS 











Other Sizes Proportionately Low 








Guarantee — This heavy, Super-Traction 
tread is guaranteed not to loosen from the tire 
body under any conditions, and all other parts of 
the tire are fully guaranteed to give satisfaction. 














FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
Dept. PF-4 .. . FarmDivision—AKRON,O. 


Please send-mea copy of your new Farm Tire Catalog. 





NAME 
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TRACTORS and FARM IMPLEMENTS 





FREE HELPS 


From This Month’s Advertisers 


What are the leading manufactur- 
ers saying about their products this 
spring? As a time saver to you, 
we offer below a list of advertisers 
in this issue who are offering free 
descriptive literature. 


HOME HELPS 


Page 

Dixie Canner’s literature on sealer, 

sl Ps SCPE oy a eT ST a gee ie 53 
Free Sample of Ex-Lax................::c::000 24 
Booklet, Perfection Stove Co................. 43 
Servel’s information on Electrolux 

POLTIBETARON sos isncstsso0tcccceets ee = 
Glover’s booklet on care of hair 

GARSON HOURS 6s5 8s cscs ces sas stagoreas soaks FOE 
A. H. Lewis’ 1936 Calendar- 

Thermometer (Send stamp).............. 50 
Free Sample of Penetro salve...-.............. 52 
Perfection Stove’s refrigerator booklet.. 75 
Sterchi Bros.’ wall paper book.............. . 59 


FARM EQUIPMENT, MACHINERY 


Atlantic Steel’s Dixisteel Fence book.... 61 


Bethlehem Steel’s fence information...... 57 
Booklets on the Fordson herein 
5: ee ee = 0h a 
Am. Zinc Inst.’s Sik’ on aaliie .. 48 
Aermotor’s information on windmills, 
RITES! CUS a0) 5 fecidegas cond teeaektc casas 53 
Firestone’s new farm tire catalog............ 4 


Goodyear’s tractor tire demonstration.... 17 
Rosenthal’s folder on Neverslip pulley... 54 


Stover’s windmill catalog.................4.... 48 
Savannah Fence’s roofing and building 
Aoi Satan ae 60 
Catalog, Westco Pump Corp................. 62 
J. B. Sedberry’s feed grinder information 53 
Int. Harvester’s catalog on tractors........ 2 


Carey’s information on roofing shingles 58 
Oliver’s information on mower, rake, 


BS +. c625 rae ee slam tas oe 
James Mfgs.’ building information........ 38 
Portland Cement’s book ‘Permanent 

Farm; Comstruction’’s.....<fscicisesseevirceenctbe 46 

LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
Free literature on feeding cottonseed 

MARR okt rose hissy ets reese oA ETE 62 
Polk Miller’s dog book... atssses eRe 
Book, American Frog Canning Co. seals 
Chick catalogs he eles ab 65, 66, = 
R. L. Beck’s brooder circular....... 

Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Guide and Live 

Siecle: WEBGUI ois cascds ccvicassiceerasosemeres . 66 
Ray-Zem’s book “How to Raise 

NOMEN 05 <0.0o0y ho sci ues aaceigstscieet ake 66 
Catalog, Walton Supply Co................... 31 
Chicago Flexible Shaft’s catalog on 

clipping machines......... 5 ee 
Philip R. Park’s booklet “The New 

Way to Feed Minerals”’..................00+ 66 
Parke, Davis’ booklet on “Farm 

TIE  R i h RARE 60 
Dr. Salsbury’s book, ‘‘First Aid to 

Beaty Cts ac. caskacsevoocrssactalssosesneen 66 
Pake, Davis’ free worm bulletins.......... 64 
Quaker Oats’ book “‘Ful-O-Pep for 

Better Ger. sccissssscoessevess vant 65 

GARDEN, ORCHARD, CROPS 
Bayer-Semesan’s cotton pamphlet.......... 61 
General Chemical’s booklet ‘Cash 

Ce 8 ioi 8. eesansiosscts sevice 38 

New Albany’s berry box: catalog............ 64 


American Cyanamid’s fertilizer leaflet... 54 
OTHER FREE HELPS 


Perel & Lowenstein’s “Diamond 

Bargain Bulletin”. sees 
Winchester’s .22 rifle PRE ince 60 
Winchester’s folder on .22 cartridges... 64 
Hemphill School’s information 

“Diesel News”’. 
Catalog, Int. Typewriter Exchange........ 52 
Catalog, U. $. Marble & Granite Co..... 58 
Wolverine’s leather shoe laces (Send 3c) 36 


Catalog, American Memorial Co.........- 34 
Catalog, Nashville Auto Colltge......... 61 
Catalog, Sou. Art Stone Co..........:1 44 
Catalog, Texas Rancher Supply Corns 48 


Brown & Williamson’s booklet “How 
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to Take Care of Your Pipe”’.........- 
Employment information— 


36, 50, 52, 19, 44, 25, 34, 62 
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FARMS AND HOMES ~ 





The N CW F arim P rogram 


@ There is no subject of greater interest to farmers just now than the new 
farm program. Hence we are giving first position in this issue to a dis- 


cussion of the tentative détails. 


The administration hopes to divert 30 


million acres to so:l conserving and improving crops, and the South 1s 


expected to furnish about 13 million. 


Hence every farmer is concerned 


in the program and 1s interested in knowing just how it will operate. 


GRCRETARY Wallace, Assistant 

Triple A Administrator Tolley, 
C. A. Cobb, cotton chief, and J. B. 
Hutson, peanut, rice and tobacco 
chieftain, presented the new farm program to 
the South in a large meeting at Memphis, at- 
tended by 500 farm representatives from 13 
Southern States. 


The program as set up at Memphis, provides 
for two kinds of payments:— 


1. A maintenance payment of 75 cents an acre for 
each acre devoted to soil conserving crops or uses regard- 
less of any change in the cropping or farming system. 


2. A payment for diverting soil depleting crops to 
soil conserving and improving crops. 


@ Perhaps an example will make clear what 
is intended:— 


Here is a farm with 100 acres in cultivation. 
Last year this farm had 65 acres in soil depleting 
crops such as cotton and corn and sorghums, 
and 35 acres in peas, soybeans, etc., which are 
soil conserving and soil building crops. 


Even if the farmer made no change in his 
cropping plan in 1936, he would be entitled to 
receive 75 cents an acre for each of his 35 acres 
in soil conserving and building crops, or a total 
of $26.25. Now if this farmer took 15 acres out 
of cotton in 1936, and planted these acres to 
peas to turn under, he would receive an addi- 
tional maintenance payment of 75 cents an acre 
or a total of $11.25. 


@ In addition to these payments, the farmer 
would receive a diversion payment because he 
took land out of cotton. This payment will be 
based on the yield of cotton during the base 
period. For instance, if the base acre yield was 
180 pounds of lint, a payment of 6 cents a pound 
would be made or a total ner acre of $10.80. If 
15 acres of cotton were taken out and planted 


By EUGENE 
BUTLER 


to peas to be turned under, the 
payment would be 15 times $10.80 
or a total of $162. 

Thus there would be payments 
as follows on this 100-acre farm:— 


Maintenance payment of 75 cents an acre on 35 





acres of soil improving and conserving crops... $26.25 
Maintenance payment of 75 cents an acre on 15 
acres shifted from cotton to peas in 1936 11.25 
Diversion payment at 6 cents a pound on cotton 
yielding 180 pounds per acre........... 162.00 
Total payments on the farm $199.50 


Figured on a basis of $10.80 per acre as di- 
version payment on cotton land planted to soil 
conserving and improving crops and 75 cents an 
acre as a maintenance payment on each acre of 
conserving and improving crops, the average 
per acre payment in the cotton South will be 
approximately $11.55. If as many as 11,000,000 
acres of cotton are diverted this will mean better 
than $127,000,000 to cotton farmers. 


Diversion payments on crops other than 
cotton are as follows:— 


Tobacco, flue-cured and Burley types, 5 cents a 
pound, but in no event at a rate less than that established 
for cotton. 


Fire-cured and dark air-cured, 3% cents a pound, 
but in no event less than 70 per cent of the rate estab- 
lished for cotton. 


Peanuts, 1% cents a pound, but in no case less than 
25 per cent of the rate on cotton. 

On other soil depleting crops, the basic rate 
will be established later and will be similar 
to that established in other regions. 


@ In calculating the acreages and normal 
yields of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, the same 
base period as had been decided upon for 1936 
under the old program will be used. 

The question naturally arises.as to how the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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How Much Cotton and Tobacco in 1936? 


(THE most important question before the farmers of the South 

today is, What is to be the size of our 1936 cotton and tobacco 
crops? These are our two largest sales or money crops and none 
of either is consumed on the farm in the raw state. Therefore the 
selling price is of great importance. It is also true that the relation 
of supply to demand is more important in fixing the price of 
these crops than is the case with products which may be converted 
into other products on the farm—as, for instance, corn which may 
be converted into pork or beef. Another factor is that large parts 
of both are exported. That makes the demand for these products 
more uncertain and variable, because more dependent on produc- 
tion in foreign countries and the buying ability of the whole world. 

The bonus for soil conservation will undoubtedly reduce the 
production of these crops from what they would otherwise be, 
but past experience seems to prove that no voluntary control is 
sufficient to hold the production of cotton and tobacco down to 
what the world will consume at a fair price. 

As we have previously shown, there is now on hand more 
tobacco and cotton than needed to supply the demands until the 
crops of 1936 go on the market, and therefore if more are pro- 
duced than needed to meet consumptive demands for the year 
1936-37, the inevitable result will be still larger surpluses and 
lower prices. 


What Size Crop Brings Most Money? 


(THE most money received by producers for any cotton crop 

during the last 30 years was for the 1919 crop of 11,411,000 
bales—2,020 million dollars. The least money received for any 
cotton crop during the last 30 years was in 1932—424 million 
dollars for 13,002,000 bales. The second smallest amount received 
for a cotton crop during these last 30 years was 483 million dollars 
for the second largest crop—1931—17,096,000 bales. 

Following crops which averaged 10,367,500 bales for the four 
preceding years, a crop of 16,105,000 bales brought the huge sum of 
1,577 million dollars in 1925, but the largest crop ever produced— 
17,978,000 bales, the very next year—brought only 1,121 million 
dollars. That is 1,873,000 bales more in 1926 brought 455 millions 
less money to producers than the smaller crop of 1925. 

The most money received by producers for a tobacco crop 
during the 16 years, 1919 to 1934, was in 1919—451 million 
dollars for a crop of 1,444,206,000 pounds. The December | farm 
price was 31.2 cents per pound. But in 1930, the largest crop pro- 
duced during those 16 years, 1,647,377,000 pounds, brought only 
211 million dollars. The December 1 price was only 12.8 cents a 
pound, because more tobacco was produced than required to 
supply the demand. 

The smaller crops of cotton and tobacco do not always bring 
more money, as is sometimes erroneously stated; but it is equally 
erroneous to state that the larger crops bring more money. What 
is the truth, however, is this: Larger crops, when there is a large 
supply already on hand, as at present, usually bring less money 
than smaller crops which more nearly bring the supply to an 
equality with the demand. 


That Crop, Does It Help or Hurt the Land? 


OW that the federal government is to pay a bonus for soil 

conservation, let’s give our most important crops a thorough 
looking over and size them up on a basis of their soil building or 
soil destroying power. Some figures from the Ohio Experiment 
Station are so interesting in this connection that we are passing 
them on to you. 

Cotton, corn, tobacco, potatoes, and other intertilled crops are 
most destructive of soil productive power. According to the Ohio 
station, a single year of corn on level land where erosion was not a 
factor reduced the productivity of the soil about two per cent. On 
sloping land the deterioration amounted to three per cent or more. 

The Ohio investigators conclude that the common corn, oats, 


wheat, mixed hay rotation on level land, in 50 years reduces the 
natural productivity of the soil by a third. In contrast, a four-year 
rotation of corn, oats, and two years of alfalfa is considered a soil 
conserving rotation; the benefits of the alfalfa are sufficient to 
counteract the destructive effects of the grain crops. 

A rotation of cotton, corn, and peas or soybeans does not main- 
tain fertility. There must be at least one good legume crop graz- 
ed or turned under for every row crop such as cotton or corn, if 
soil fertility is to be maintained. 

A rotation of cotton, corn, and oats, followed by sweet clover 
for two years, will just about maintain soil productivity. Cotton 
and oats followed by two years of sweet clover would be still 
better. Another good rotation is cotton, corn, oats, for three 
years and then lespedeza for three years. 


“The Right of the Little Man to Live” 


S EVERYBODY knows, The Progressive Farmer has con- 

sistently fought for “the right of the little man to live.” 
Even before the AAA was inaugurated, in the early discussions 
of the “domestic allotment” idea, we insisted that there should 
be modifications designed (1) to maintain an American standard 
of living for the small farmer and (2) that bounties, bonuses, 
or benefits should not be paid at the same rate to large landowners 
doing commercialized farming as to small farmers seeking to 
make a mere living for their families. Since the AAA was set 
in motion we have continued to preach this same doctrine. 


Some of our good friends in the AAA and in extension work, 
however, have had an answer for us that they thought effective. 
“Suppose Farmer A was putting only 25 per cent of his land in 
cotton and tobacco before the AAA came, while Farmer B was 
putting 75 per cent of his land in these money crops. Wasn’t 
each man simply following what he had decided was the most 
profitable type of farming, and if so, what is wrong in reducing 
both farmers by about the same percentage?” 

What these good friends seem to overlook is this: It was 
something entirely different from any concern about “the most 
profitable type of farming” which occasioned many of these ex- 
cessive money crop acreages. A great part of our cotton and 
tobacco is not grown for the purpose of getting profits directly 
from the cotton or tobacco at all. It is made by absentee landlords, 
merchants, tobacco warehousemen, etc., who would not farm at 
all merely to make crops but do farm in order to get profits from 
“furnishing” tenants, extending time-prices credit, and from han- 
dling and marketing the crops grown. It is this group and not 
the home-owning small farmers—as there is abundant statistical 
evidence to prove—who are responsible for the price-ruining over- 
production of cotton and tobacco in the past. And if these gentle- 
men were now compelled to plant only the same percentage of 
their cultivated acreage in money crops as most home-owning small 
farmers, there would be little fear of overproduction this year. 


Perennial Legumes for Permanent Agriculture 


“QLOUTHERN farmers have not yet realized the great value of 
long-lived legume crops,” says Georgia’s agronomist, G. A. 
Hale. We agree with him. “These natural subsoilers such as 
alfalfa, kudzu, and Sericea lespedeza have enormous root sys- 
tems,” as Mr. Hale points out and although they are cut for hay, 
the beneficial effects on subsequent crops are noticeable for many 
years after plowing them up. 

Southern farmers are legume conscious as evidenced by the 
increase in the use of vetch, Austrian peas, cowpeas, and soybeans, 
These annual legumes have a place in every Cotton Belt cropping 
system, but the real value of legume crops will be best realized 
when the perennial legumes are added to the crop rotation. Break- 
ing and cultivating the land every year results in much erosion, 
while sowing it to permanent crops is the best way to stop 
soil washing. 

Perennial legumes will fit particularly well into the new long- 
time soil conservation program. 
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aking Georgia Self-Sustaining 


We can raise our livestock and save $40,000,000 a year 





se many years 

we have recog- 
nized the wisdom of 
making Georgia self- . 
sustaining in. the pro- 
duction of food and 
feed. 

During the past 
ten years we have 
made marked prog- 
ress. Our cattle pop- 
ulation has increased 
by about one-half 
million head; we 
have practically dou- 
bled our acreage de- 
voted to pastures; 
we have cut down 
our overhead by re- 
ducing the amount 
of work stock; we 
have added one mil- 
lion bushels to our 
annual corn yield, 
and no state in the 
nation has made 
more advancement in the production 
of small grains. 

Livestock represents the greatest 
deficiency in our farming program. 


Through livestock farming great 
improvements may be made. It 
provides our best means of bringing 
about crop adjustment; offers the 
most practical way to use large areas 
of land now idle; aids in the control 
of soil erosion; furnishes an un- 
limited market for farm crops, and, 
on account of the nature of the crops 
required, will increase acre yields 
to the point of more profitable pro- 
duction. 


Georgia Needs More Livestock : 


On the basis of the facts available 
from all sources, it may be said that 
to meet Georgia’s market demands, 
in addition to our present produc- 
tion, we need to make the following 
increases in our annual production 
of farm animals:— 


Kind of Stock Number Added Annual 


Required Income 
Se ee 957,000 $15,360,000 
Dairy cattle.......... 83,000 5,395,000 
Beef cattle............. 197,000 10,752,000 
Horses and mules.. 20,000 2,500,000 
Sheep (lambs only) 65,000 455,000 


Poultry sevsees Bg 00,000 8,000,000 


It is interesting and enlightening 
to study our consumption of live- 
stock products. 


We are among the greatest con- 
sumers of pork in the nation. Our 
farm people eat an average per year 
of 117 pounds, our city people an 
average of 76 pounds. We must 
have more than 300,000,000 pounds 
of pork each year. There is no state 
in the nation that butchers so many 
hogs on farms as Georgia. In 1934 
our farmers killed more than one 
million head. In our commercial 
plants we slaughter about 300,000 
head, and yet we import from other 
States something like the equivalent 
of 959,000 head. 
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Proof that Georgia can raise high quality beef—entries at the 1935 Savannah Fat Stock Show. 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Dean, College of Agriculture, University of Georgia 


We are not great consumers of 
dairy products. To increase produc- 
tion would be to improve the health 
of our people, and incidentally in- 
crease the farm income. Our city 
people use on the average 28 gallons 
of milk, 15 pounds of butter, and 
two pounds of cheese per year. This 
is almost exactly twice the average 
consumption of our rural people. To 
meet our present needs on the basis 
of consumption we would need 
83,000 cows, but if we should in- 
crease our consumption of dairy 
products to the average for the 
country as a whole, we would re- 
quire 465,000 additional cows at 
our present rate of production. 


Little Beef Grown in State 


We produce very little beef. Prac- 
tically one-half of that we slaughter 
in our packing plants comes into 
Georgia from other states. Each year 
we kill in packing plants about 
40,000 head of our own cattle and 
we buy from other states the equiva- 
lent of 197,000 head of cattle weigh- 
ing an average of 700 pounds. 


Our city people eat 55 pounds of 
beef and our country people 28 
pounds per year. If we make the 
same increase in the next ten years 
that we have in the past ten years 
in the number of our cattle and the 
acreage of our pastures, we can pro- 
duce all the beef we consume, but I 
suspect that before our people will 
eat it, the quality will have to be 
comparable to the beef we get from 
the West. 


Mules represent our greatest in- 
vestment in farm animals. Our an- 
nual replacements, to put them at 
the lowest possible figure, are 20,000 
a year. There is no reason, in my 





opinion, why all the mules we need 
in the state cannot be produced in 
Georgia. 

Georgians buy $14,000,000 worth 
of wool each year. We cannot pro- 
duce all of this wool. But we can de- 
velop a profitable business in spring 
lambs, for our lambs are ready for 
market each year at the time when 
they bring the highest price. 

Each year in Georgia we spend 
about. $30,000,000 for chickens, tur- 
keys, and eggs. We have made 
great progress with our poultry in- 
dustry, but we are still $8,000,000 
short of supplying our own needs. 
There is no part of the state in 
which poultry may not be maintain- 
ed with a good profit. But instead 
of going into the poultry business 
in a commercial way, we ought to 
have a flock of not less than 100 
birds on every farm. 

Feed is the limiting factor in mak- 
ing Georgia self-sustaining in live- 
stock production. Can we grow 
enough of it? 


We are blessed in having an 
abundance of the most valuable con- 
centrate found in any part of the 
country—cottonseed meal. We pro- 
duce annually about 192,000 tons of 
this high protein feed. At present 
we feed only about 40 per cent of 
the supply we grow. 


Grow Roughage on Idle Acres 


Our greatest need, in the way of 
feed, is roughage—pastures, hay, 
and forage crops. The growing of 
such crops will put our idle acres to 
work, prevent erosion, enrich our 
soils, and increase farming profits by 
giving us larger acre yields. I be- 
lieve that we will learn that it pays 





to fertilize pastures. 
Many demonstrations 
in North Georgia 
point to that con- 
clusion. 

We must grow 
more of our feed in 
the winter and spring 
and less in the sum- 
mer. At the College 
of Agriculture, we 
are producing about 
an average of two 
tons per acre of a 
combination of oats, 
rye, vetch, and crim- 
son clover. This 
makes an excellent 
feed. In addition to 
the winter feed 
which this land pro- 
duces, we plant the 
same acreage in the 
summer to sorghum 
and peas and in good 
years make two more 
tons per acre. There is no reason 
this practice, with slight variations, 
cannot be followed anywhere in 
Georgia. 

The greatest single factor that 
stands in the way of a profitable ag- 
riculture in Georgia is the low acre 
yield of many of our crops. We must 
grow the crops that make good 
yields as compared with the other 
sections of the country. Such a crop 
is Oats, to give one example. Our 
yields of oats have been increasing. 
Last year we were above the average 
for the country as a whole. It is 
one of the best feed crops that can 
be produced. Barley is another ex- 
cellent crop for good soils. It is a 
very valuable corn substitute. We 
will doubtless grow more of it. 


If we devote our attention to the 
production of feed and forage crops 
including pastures, and keep im- 
proving the quality of our livestock, 
there is no reason we may not be 
self-sustaining in livestock products 
and thus add 40 or 50 million dol- 
lars to our annual farm income. 


2 LY LY 
NEW POULTRY CIRCULAR 


HE Alabama Extension Service 

has just published a circular en- 
titled “Producing Profitable Pullets.” 
It was written by John E. Ivey, ex- 
tension poultryman, and gives the 
latest information on poultry pro- 
duction. 

The circular emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of clean chicks, clean brood- 
ers, clean ground, clean feed and 
water, and clean care and manage- 
ment, and gives detailed informa- 
tion on how poultrymen and farm- 
ers can carry out these points. 


A copy of the circular may be ob- 
tained from county agents or by 
writing the Alabama Extension Serv- 


ice, Auburn. Ala. f ioral ORY 





































Copyrignt by J. C. Coovert. 


Most of our cotton is still picked by hand. 


Ups and Downs of 


King Cotton 


Second part of the stozy of fifty yeais 
of cotton growing 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


HILE it is 

true that on 

the smaller cotton 

farms there _ has 

been little change 

in cultural methods 

during the past 50 

years, many old 

practices have been abandoned on 

the broad level plains of both South 
and West Texas. 

In these areas the use of tractor 
power enables one man to handle 
200 acres of cotton. He can bed 15 
acres a day and harrow, plant or 
cultivate approximately 40 acres a 
day with a four-row tractor outfit. 
Close spacing and lack of rainfall 
holds weeds in check and reduces 
chopping to the minimum and in 
a pinch he can “sled” harvest four 
to five acres of cotton per day. In 
fact, in this section, there has been 
a reduction of 50 per cent in the 
hours of man labor required to pro- 
duce an acre of cotton even where 


the crop is hand picked. 





Low Cost of Production 


As a result of these large scale 
methods, cotton can be produced at 
less cost per pound on both the 
South Coastal and Western Plains 
of Texas than in any other section 
of the Cotton Belt. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture figures for the years 
of 1931, 1932, and 1933 show the 
cost of production in West Texas 
to be 7.4 cents a pound as compared 
with 8.7 cents in North Carolina 
and 9 cents in the Cotton Belt as 
a whole. These cost estimates are 
based on acre yields of 187 pounds 
of lint for West Texas, 287 for 
North Carolina, and 218 for the 
Cotton Belt as a whole. The yields 
for West Texas and the belt as a 
whole are considerably higher than 
‘average yields. It is safe to say, 
however, that West Texas produces 
cotton for 1%4 to 2 cents a pound 
less than the South as a whole. 

The great bulk of the cotton crop 
is hand-picked today just as it was 
in the days of Andrew Jackson. 





Many an inventor has puzzled his 
brain over a machine that would 
take the expense and drudgery out 
of cotton harvesting. The first pat- 
ent on a cotton picker was issued to 
S. S. Rembert and J. Prescott of 
Memphis, Tenn., on September 10, 
1850. Eighty-two years later, over 
750 patents had been granted on 
various types of cotton harvesting 
machines and their attachments and 
improvements. 

The most promising machines 
have been those of a picker type with 
spindles, fingers, or prongs to pick 
the open cotton from the bolls. These 
include the Price-Campbell, Apple- 
by (won fame as inventor of a 
knotter for grain binder) Berry, 
Haring, Myercord, and Rust 
machines. Threshers, pneumatic 
and electric type machines, have 
been less successful. Certain of 
these machines have picked cot- 
ton satisfactorily but due to high 
























-——Courtesy Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A. 


An improved, early, upright, 

short-jointed type of cotton with 

large, storm-proof bolls. This is 

Acala. Contrast with Allen Long 
Staple above. 


Right—With tractor and four-row machin- 
ery, one man can handle 200 acres of 
cotton on the level plains of Texas. 


cost, lack of durability, or for some 
other reason have failed to come 
into extensive use. 

In the extreme western part of 
the Cotton Belt, a stripper type of 
cotton harvester, which removes the 
lint by combing the plant with 








—U. 5S. D. A. Picture. 





Top—A tall, bushy, long-jointed, 

late maturing type of cotton— 

Allen Long Staple. The boll 

weevil put this type out of the 
running. 


Middle—Im provements in clean- 
ing ‘machinery have improved the 
grade of the product gins turn out. 


Bottom—One type of cotton picker. 








teeth or by drawing it between sta- 
tionary slots or revolving rolls, has 
been more widely used than any 
other. This device was invented 64 
years ago but did not come into use 
until 1914 when a few West Texas 
and Oklahoma farmers began to 
strip some of their cotton. In 1926, 
large, low-priced crops and scarce, 
high-priced labor forced farmers to 
turn to strippers to save their cotton, 


The average total cost of harvest- 
ing, cleaning, and ginning a bale of 
cotton by the best of these machines 
in 1931 was $12.17 less than where 
the cotton was hand snapped. And 
the stripped cotton was only one- 
half grade below hand picked cotton, 
with no difference in length of staple. 


Varieties of 50 Years Ago 


Fifty years ago most of our cotton 
varieties were rather late-maturing 
and had tall, spreading, long-limbed 
plants. Some of the more promi- 
nent varieties in use then were Bo- 
hemian (the parent of Rowden), 
a big-bolled, medium staple cotton 
that was very popular in Texas; 
Peterkin, medium-late with small 
bolls and short staple; Griffin of the 
big boll, long staple group; Southern 
Hope with small bolls and a long 
staple, and Petit Gulf, a very old 
and late-maturing variety with 
large straggling branches. Two- or 
three-cluster varieties, Dickson and 
Welborn’s Pet, were also grown. 
These cluster varieties of the olden 
days had tall stalks and very short 
fruiting branches or spurs. They 
were similar to the present day, 
widely advertised Mars-Rose, a clus- 
ter variety which is grown to a lim- 
ited extent in some localities. In the 
extreme cluster forms, several bolls 
may be fused or grown together into 
what appears to be a single boll 
with as many as 12 oz 14 locks. 

With the coming of the boll wee- 
vil, it was thought that a very early 


(Continued on page 32) 


Below—A familiar sight all over 
the South in late summer and 
throughout the fall. 


—U. 8S. D. A. Picture 
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M ANY new farm homes will be 
built in the South during 1936. 
Surveys made under the emergency 
work programs two years ago indi- 
cated that there was a built-up de- 
mand for farm homes that amounted 
to a need for 60 or more new houses 
for each 1,000 farms. The need this 
year is greater than ever before. 


In order to provide some helps in 
plan, architecture, design, and con- 
struction, planning projects were set 
up in several agricultural experiment 
stations. A notable planning bulle- 
tin, Farmer’s bulletin 1738, was pub- 


lished by the United States Depart- 


a Mine 





FIGURE 1 






Farm Home P lanning 


ment of Agriculture, and copies may 
still be secured from Washington. 
The bulletin contains about 40 plans. 


At the University of Arkansas 
College of Agriculture, we prepared 
a bulletin, number 306, Arkansas 
Farm House Planning, which shows 
a range of house plans especially 
suitable for the South. The plans 
are typical, to show recommended 
arrangements for houses of from 
two to six rooms, in combinations of 
frame, logs, or stone exterior. Two-, 
three-, and four-room plans are de- 
signed for tenant houses, or small 
homes, while other four-, five-, and 








* A TYPICAL FOUR- 
ROOM PLAN PAT- 
- TERN, SHOWN IN 
LOG EXTERIOR. 



































FIGURE 2 
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By 
DEANE G. 
CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, 
University of Arkansas 


six-room designs are shown with 
bath and other modern features, and 


are suited to almost any farm need.. 


The principal planning problems 
are those of size, selection, use of 
materials, cost, and plans. The most 
common rural home is four rooms 
in size, with kitchen, living room, 
two bedrooms, bath space, and 
closets, such as Figure 1. In a typi- 
cal plan of this kind, the length or 
width, or both can be varied to 
change the room sizes, without any 
essential change in the plan itself. 
The plan may be increased by the 
addition of an enclosed sun room, 
work porch, or sleeping porch, but 
for a larger house, it may be better 
to select a five-room pattern. 


Two-Story Type Popular 


For six rooms or more, there is an 
increasing demand for the two-story 
house. Figure 2 is the typical six- 
room “pattern,” which lends itself, 
through slight changes, to division 
into four bedrooms, or to the addi- 
tion of porch, sun room, sleeping 
porch, or attached garage. The ex- 
terior may be modified in style and 
materials. The photograph, Figure 
3, shows the writer’s home, built 
somewhat after this plan, with the 
exterior made by combining native 
field stone and colonial siding. 


Figure 4 illustrates a house simi- 
lar in plan to Figure 1, to show the 
exterior effect produced by logs, 
stone, and siding. The most fitting 
material to use is that which is avail- 
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FIGURE 3—A new home built according to 
the plan of Figure 2, with stone and frame 
walls, sun room, and attached garage. 


able, low in cost, and harmonious 
with the surroundings. In many 
localities stone and logs should be 
used in preference to other materials. 


Building Costs Fairly Low 


Of course cost is the most im- 
portant factor in home building. In 
actual practice during the past year, 
we have built good, modern, small 
homes at a cost of 15 cents a cubic 
foot, counting the entire volume be- 
tween the ground and the roof. { 
believe that farm homes can be built 
almost anywhere in the rural South 
at this cost, and afford good con- 
struction, modern facilities, hired 
labor, and purchased materials. 
Many homes can and will be built 
at far less cost, because the owners 
will furnish their own teams, home 
labor, nearby sawmill lumber, and 
sand, gravel, stone, logs, and poles 
with very little cash outlay. Every 
dollar of value thus contributed 
will reduce the cash cost, and 
leave a larger proportion of avail- 
able funds for plumbing, lighting, 
insulation, roofing, and finish. 


The need is so great for careful 
attention to plan, arrangement, ap- 
pearance, and economy that I doubt 
if any house—even a tenant cabin— 
should be built without blueprint 
plans or scale drawings. As a serv- 
ice measure, the University of Ar- 
kansas College of Agriculture at 
Fayetteville supplies typical blue- 
prints of some 15 or 20 farmhouses, 
at an average charge of 25 cents per 
plan for printing and mailing costs. 
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SHOWS THE DIFFERENT 





EFFECTS POSSIBLE IN THE SAME PLAN BY THE 
USE OF LOGS, STONE; AND SIDING. 








By 

BEN 
AMES 
WILLIAMS 


HAD never thought of good 

temper as a vice; nor of Chet 
McAusland as erring in that direc- 
tion. During the years of our fgiend- 
ship he had been easily aroused to 
a fire of indignation. The stupidity 
of man, the low price of apples, the 
high price of feed, the tendency of a 
dog to self-hunt, or the thieving 
proclivities of a cat which came 
nosing around our fish baskets could 
always provoke him to a storm of 


“I let the horses go and got where I could sce. 
I wouldn’t have missed it for a jug of cider.” 


sight, too. 





Joe Sof 7 er 


Is good nature always commendable, or is it sometimes a 
handicap? Here’s a case where it was the latter. 


wrath. So the tale which Amasa 
Dent told me this day was a sur- 
prise—though not so much by the 
way it ended as by the fashion in 
which it began. 


As we crossed the meadow behind 
the barn, Amasa spoke of Chet and 
of Mary Thurman, who was Mrs. 
Mac when I knew her, who died 
two years before Chet himself died 
and bequeathed me his small farm 
on the hill above the village. 

“I knowed ’em before they mar- 
ried,” Amasa said. “Chet, he’d been 
mooning around her for five-six 
years, but she wouldn’t have him. 
He was so blamed good-natured it 
made her mad.” I expressed some 
incredulity at this, and he insisted: 
“That was it, all right. I was here 


It was a 
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with them the day she changed her 
mind, see the whole of it.” 


WE WERE on the way to dig 
out a certain spring that was 
choked with silt and fallen leaves. 
Deep in the valley at the foot of the 
farm, the dark river flows in a secret 
peace and silence. Small bass may 
sometimes be taken there, and in the 
fall, bright leaves go sailing on the 
easy current like the crimson-canvas- 
sed, treasure laden argosies of Spain. 
In Chet’s time, there lay between 
the woods and water at the foot of 
the hill a pleasant sweep of clean 
turf, and once Chet and Mrs. Mac 
brought some of us to picnic at 
the spot, broiling fat young chick- 
ens over hardwood coals. Busy by 
the fire that day, she chuckled at 


some memory, and called to him: 


“Chet, you mind the last time I 
broiled chickens down here? And 
you wouldn’t eat them?” 


“Sho, yes!” he confessed, red and 
laughing; and her cheeks, too, were 
pink. But they put aside my ques- 
tions and-I never heard the tale till 
I had it from Amasa. 

His remark in the meadow roused 
my curiosity, but I had engaged 
Amasa at an agreed wage of a dol- 
lar and a half a day, to dig out the 
spring; and talk would hinder. So 
I asked at first no questions. I 
brought him to the spot where the 
spring had been, and he considered 
the problem before us, and scratch- 


ed his head, and said: 


“I mind where it used to be. Big 
Zeke muddied it that day I’m talk- 
ing about. Mrs. Mac give him fits 
for it, too.” 


HE BEGAN to dig out the pack- 

ed black soil. “We was haying, 
and we'd all come down here to eat 
lunch,” he explained. “Zeke, he laid 
down to drink and caved in a sec- 
tion of the bank. It took all of half 
an hour for the spring to clear.” 

I waited until his labors had ac- 
quired a certain momentum before 
curiosity drove me at last to a ques- 
tion; but at my word he sighed 
wearily, and leaned on the shovel 
and mopped his brow and began to 
fill his pipe; and I said, incautiously: 

“Here, I’ll spell you for a while!” 

I took the shovel from his unre- 
sisting hand; and Amasa sat down 
upon the bank beside me and rolled 
the tobacco slowly between his 
heavy palms. 

“Yes sir,” said Amasa. “It was 
Chet’s being so good-natured that 
Mary couldn’t stand for. It used to 
gripe her awful. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES AND CHARLOTTE BILLMYER F 





“Chet, he’d been shining up to 
Mary for five-six years before that, 
wanting her to marry him. He was 
baching it alone here then. 


“Mary, she lived down in the 
village this side the store with her 
Aunt Hat and Zeke. Aunt Hat 
was bedridden. Zeke was Hat’s boy. 
Big as a bull moose, but thumb- 
handed and useless as a hen in a 
cornpatch. Seems like he never 
touched anything without he broke 
a piece off of it. He’s the only man 
ever I heard tell of that broke a 
grindstone just grinding an axe on 
it, but they say he did. He couldn’t 
hardly go through a door without 
he busted its hinges; and he et 
enough for three men, and he was 
lazy as they come.” 


H's pipe was packed to his taste; 
he lighted it reflectively. 


“Yes sir, Zeke couldn’t be made to 
work, nohow,” he declared; and he’ 
suggested in a mild tone: “Ef you 
was to throw the dirt over that-a- 
way, it wouldn’t be gitting in yore 
own way by and by.” 

He saw that I obeyed and then 
went on. 


“So Chet, whenever he was going 
down’t the store or coming up the 
hill again, he’d stop and set in 
Mary’s kitchen for a spell. 

“She had all the work to do. It 
took so much fussing to git Zeke to 
do any chores it wa’n’t hardly worth 
the trouble; so half the time, Mary’d 
pump water herself, or lug in wood, 
or anything she had the stren’th for; 
and nat’rally, when Chet stopped in 
there, ef the wood box was empty, 
he’d fill it. Or ef she needed water 
he’d go git it from the well in the 
yard. Mebbe Zeke’d be off fishing 
till late, and then Chet’d let the 
cows in; and times he milked them, 
when they was suffering for it and 
Zeke not home. 


“And Mary’d fuss at him all the 
time for doing it. ‘I sh’d think you 
had enough to do to home,’ she’d 
say, ‘’Stead of doing Zeke’s work 
for him down here, and setting 
around my kitchen half the time.’ 


“T STOPPED in there one day to 

leave some medicine I’d fetched 
from East Harbor for Aunt Hat. It 
was close on to supper time when I 
got there and Mary was in the kitch- 
en, and I set a spell, and Chet come 
in from the tie-up. He’d been milk- 
ing, had a pail of milk in his hand. 


“And Mary, she lit into him for 
tracking barn in on her clean floor. 
‘You Chet,’ she says, ‘pick up them 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Better Equipment— 
better Farming 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


@ The most successful farmer in the future will grow cash crops 
—food and feed crops—at the lowest possible cost and provide 
plenty of time for taking care of his hogs, cows, and chickens and 
for improving his farm and home. Let’s see some of the ways in 
which better equipment can help in saving both time and labor. 


OTH one- and two-row com- 
bined planters and _ fertilizer 
distributors are time-savers, says J. 
B. Wilson, Alabama extension agri- 
cultural engineer, in pointing out 
that one man can plant an acre with 
a one-row combination planter and 
distributor in one-half the time it 
cakes when using a fertilizer distribu- 
tor and following with a planter. 
He also shows that by using 
two-row combined planter and dis- 
tributor, one man and two mules 
can plant the same number of acres 
as four men and four mules can 
plant with one-row distributors and 
planters. 

Experiments at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station and on individual 
farms show that a farmer can cul- 
tivate from two to six times as much 
land with a one-row, two-horse cul- 
tivator as he can with a single-stock 
plow and, as far as has been deter- 
mined, produce just as much or more 
per acre by using cultivators instead 
of single plows. E. G. Diseker, assist- 
ant professor in agricultural engi- 
neering, reports that when one man 
can cultivate 6 to 8 acres per day of 
3. to 4-foot rows with a cultivator, 
he can plow only 3 to 4 acres mak- 
ing two furrows, 1% to 2 acres 
making 4 furrows, and % to 1 acre 
making 6 furrows per row with a 
single plow. Figured at $1 per day 
for the man and $1 per day for each 
horse or mule, the labor cost 
amounts to 374 to 50 cents per acre 
with a two-horse cultivator. On the 
same basis the labor cost for plow- 
ing with a single plow amounts 
to 50 to 67 cents per acre with 
2 furrows per row; $1 to $1.33 
with 4 furrows; and $2 to $2.66 
with 6 furrows. 


Leaves Time for Livestock 


These figures are given to em- 
phasize the fact that the use of mod- 
ern machinery enables the farmer to 
spend less time working with cash 
crops, such as cotton and peanuts, 
and to devote more time and atten- 
tion to food and feed crops and live- 
stock. They also show that The 
Progressive Farmer spoke the truth 
two years ago when it said:— 

Modern farm machinery will enable us 
to do our best with cash crops—cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts—as indeed surplus 
crops. . . . With improved machinery we 
can at last grow feeds cheaply enough to 
make livestock and poultry pay. 

“Several features have been added 
to modern planters to assure better 
stands of crops,” said Mr. Wilson 
and Professor A. Carnes, head of the 
agricultural engineering department 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
They name three of these which 
farmers should look for when pur- 





chasing or trading for new planters 
as follows:— 

1. Floating units with wide shoes and 
plenty of weight. 

2. Press wheels for packing seedbed. 

3. Edge selection plates. 

Both one- and two-row planters 
with wheels on the side should have 
floating units with wide shoes and 
plenty of weight to assure uniform 
depth of planting, regardless of the 
unevenness of the ground surface. 











The advantages of planters with 
these features were definitely estab- 
lished about five years ago when 
Mr. Diseker developed a two-row 
flexible or full-floating combination 
planter and fertilizer distributor to 
use in crossing terraces and planting 
other uneven soils. The planter 
proved so successful that machinery 
manufacturing companies are mak- 
ing and offering both one- and two- 
row wheel planters with floating 
units. 


Better Stands from Packed Seed 


Experiments at Auburn show that 
a planter with press wheels, one to 
pack the ground behind the planter 
and the other to follow the seed 
spout and press the seed into the 
ground, is desirable. It has been 
found that better stands may be ex- 
pected when the seed is pressed into 
the ground rather than left in loose 
dirt. The packed soil holds mois- 
ture which causes better germination 
of the seed and furnishes a firm 
footing to help the plant break 
through the crust. 

Mr. Wilson says that planters with 
plates which deliver the seed at the 
edge of the plate are more satisfac- 
tory than those which carry the seed 
through holes in the plates. 


“What kind of cultivators is 
best?” the agricultural engineers 
were asked. 

“For ordinary Alabama _ condi- 
tions one-row, two-horse cultivators 
are most satisfactory,” they replied. 
“Two-row cultivators are entirely 
satisfactory for flat-planted corn and 
cotton three or four inches high on 
land not having a greater grade than 
5 per cent, but this equipment has 
been found to be unadapted to small 
fields where a large amount of turn- 
ing is necessary. ‘Two-row cultiva- 
tors can be used only where the 















Top—By using a tractor equipped with lights, the cultivator can be kept 
roing 24+ hours a day. 
& $ : 


Bottom—Cultivating cotton with spring-tooth gang attachments—a row 
at a time. 


Left—The weeder breaks the crust so the little seedlings can push through, 
as well as keeps down young grass and weeds. 


crops are planted with two-row 
planters.” 

Pivot axle pipe gang riding culti- 
vators are better adapted than chan- 
nel beams and rigid axles because 
the plows are more easily turned to 
work on the sides of beds or water 
furrows; they are easier steered on 
sloping land; are stronger and sel- 
dom bend; are easier adjusted, and 
permit closer plowing to the crops. 

Riding cultivators are more easily 
controlled than walking cultivators. 
This is especially true on curve rows, 
hillside land, and where side thrust 
equipment, such as disks and 
spring-tooth gangs are used. They 
also do better work because of a 
more uniform depth of penetration, 
and do not slide around hard places 
in the soil. 

When crops are small and the land 


is not heavily infested with weeds 
the spring-tooth gang equipment 
may be used with good results. 
When the crops are larger and are 
foul with nut grass, cockleburs, and 
other large weeds it is necessary to 
use sweeps overlapping _ several 
inches to keep them from dodgin‘ 
around the grass and weeds. Heat 
treated steel sweeps are excellent as 
they stay sharp longer. 


Either riding or walking cultiva- 
tors can be successfully operated on 
land having not more than 12 per 
cent slope. Efficient operators may 
successfully operate them on even 
steeper land. By using skid rims 
(can be made by farmers taking 1'4- 
inch angle irons and fitting on the 
wheels) cultivators can be used on 
5 per cent steeper land than they 
can without the special attachment. 


Agriculture Loses Three Friends 


INCE the first of the year, South- 

ern agriculture has lost three 
tried and trusted friends through 
the deaths of H. O. Sargent and 
Robert D. Maltby of the U. S. Office 
of Education, and W. E. Hinds of 
Louisiana State University. 

Born in 1875 in Franklin County, 
Ala., Dr. Sargent received his edu- 
cation in the public schools and at 
Auburn, where he was later senior 
horticulturist. He was president of 
the West Alabama Agricultural 
School for 12 years. In 1917, Dr. 
Sargent was given the job of super- 
vising agricultural education among 
Negroes in the Southern States. He 
conceived and founded the New 
Farmers of America, an organiza- 
tion of Negro vocational agriculture 
students. The work made rapid 
strides under his direction. He died 
February 12 of injuries received in 
an automobile accident. 


Mr. Maltby was best known in 
the South for his work as federal 
agent for agricultural education, in 
which capacity he supervised the 
teaching of vocational agriculture in 
12 Southern States from 1920 until 
the time of his death on February 
15. He was for a time head of the 
animal husbandry department of the 
University of Florida and subse- 
quently supervisor of vocational edu- 
cation in Georgia. He was one of 
the originators of the Master Teach- 
er movement. 


Alabama farmers and agricultural 
workers remember Dr. Hinds as en- 
tomologist at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute for many years; of late 
years he has held that post with the 
Louisiana State University. Dr. 
Hinds was one of the first to 
experiment on boll weevil control, 
his work in this field attracting in- 
ternational notice. 












The 






Supreme 


Court 


By EUGENE 
BUTLER 


It IS doubtful if the average citi- 

zen a few years ago could have 
named any members of the Supreme 
Court beyond the Chief Justice but 
now they not only know Hughes, 
Stone, Roberts, Brandeis, and the 
others but also something of their 
economic philosophies. 


Fortunately, of the approximately 
24,300 acts of Congress during the 
past 148 years, the Supreme Court 
has set aside only 64. The Court 
first disciplined Congress in 1803, 
some 16 years after the birth of the 
Republic. Then it was 54 years be- 
fore another act of Congress was 
declared unconstitutional; this time 
the famous Dred Scott slavery case 
that was washed away in blood dur- 
ing the War Between the States. 


While Republicans have criticized 
Franklin Roosevelt for what they 
term unconstitutional government, 
President Grant, a Republican, holds 
the record for reversals by the Su- 
preme Court. The Civil War and 
Reconstruction Days produced many 
acts of Congress that met their Wa- 
terloo in Court. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration in the stress of war activities 
enacted five laws which were de- 
clared unconstitutional, while An- 
drew Johnson, who immediately 
followed him, took the count four 
times. Grant and his radicals of Re- 
construction Days, although backed 
by three constitutional amendments, 
overstepped themselves 14 times. 
Cleveland had four adverse deci- 
sions, Theodore Roosevelt five, and 
then Woodrow Wilson in his epoch- 
al domestic reform program was re- 
versed 12 times. Even Taft, later 
Chief Justice of the Court, signed 
three acts of Congress that were 
later declared unconstitutional; and 
furthermore, he vetoed one measure 
on the grounds of unconstitution- 
ality, which was passed over his 
veto and later sustained by the Su- 
preme Court. 


You Never Can Tell! 


It only goes to show that the 
best lawyers are often wrong in 
predicting the action of the Court. 


So far Franklin Roosevelt has 
had 10 adverse decisions given 
agaitist, his administration. Presi- 


dents most active in seeking funda- 
menta: changes in our social and 










EIGHT OF THE NINE MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


Left to right, Cardozo, Stone, Sutherland, Van Devanter, Hughes, Brandeis, Butler, and Roberts. 
Justice McReynolds is absent. 


@ The white glare of publicity is focused on the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is only recently when the Court began to 
set aside acts of Congress with startling frequency that people have 
asked who are the members of this Court, from whence did they 
come, and what manner of men are they. Here are the answers. 


economic set-up have been re- 
buffed most often by the Court. As 
Secretary Ickes said in his classic 
rejoinder to ex-President Hoover, 
“It is undoubtedly constitutional to 
do nothing.” 


The members of the Supreme 
Court are often spoken of as “the 
nine old men.” And so they are. 
Their ages range from 61-year-old 
Owen Roberts to the venerable 
Louis Brandeis with his fourscore 
years. They average better than 71 
years of age and have had 14 years 
on the Supreme Court bench. Van 
Devanter has served 26 years while 
Cardozo has only four years to his 
credit. Seven of them were appoint- 
ed by four Republican presidents but 
two of these seven were supposed 
to be Democrats at the time of their 
appointments. None of them was 
born south of Kentucky, while one 
is a native of England. 


Taft appointed Van Devanter; 
Wilson was responsible for McRey- 
nolds and Brandeis; Harding for 
Sutherland and Butler; Coolidge for 
Stone; while Hoover appointed 
Hughes, Roberts, and Cardozo. To 
Taft and Harding go the responsi- 
bility for the preponderance of Con- 
servatives on the bench. In his one 
appointment Coolidge, a Conserva- 
tive president, named an outstand- 
ing Liberal. Wilson offset one Lib- 
eral appointee with another ultra- 
conservative one, while Hoover ap- 
pointed a Libera!, a semi-Liberal, 
and one who occasionally votes as 
a Liberal. 


It is interesting to note that 15 to 
25 years after they held the reins of 
government, two Conservative Presi- 
dents by their appointments to the 
Supreme Court bench are still able 
to influence the economic life of 
American citizens. However, the 
division in the Court is not along 
party lines, but between Liberals and 


Conservatives. The four Democrats 
on the bench are split evenly be- 
tween the two schools of thought. 


Thumb Nail Biographies 


In order that Progressive Farmer 
readers may know more about the 
members of the Court, and why they 
vote as they do, I am giving a brief 
biographic sketch of each:— 


Willis Van Devanter—Born in 
Indiana 77 years ago. The dean of 
them all in point of service with 26 
years to his credit. A lawyer, city 
attorney, member of Wyoming ter- 
ritorial legislature. Chief Justice 
Supreme Court of Wyoming, a 
staunch Republican as indicated by 
his activities as representative to 
Republican state and national con- 
ventions. Appointed to Supreme 
Court by Taft in 1910. One of 
the four ultraconservative judges. 


James Clark McReynolds.—Born 
in Kentucky 74 years ago. A lawyer 
in Nashville, Tenn., and New York 
City many years; assistant attorney 
general and attorney general in 
President Wilson’scabinet. Although 
appointed by a Liberal president, he 
has been notable for his opposition 
to Liberal measures. A Democrat 
when appointed in 1914. 


Louis Dembitz Brandeis.—Born in 
Kentucky 80 years ago. Practiced in 
Boston for a great many years. Es- 
tablished a reputation for legal bril- 
liance in his many court battles as 
counsel for the people. A Democrat 
when appointed by President Wil- 
sgn in 1916. One of the three Lib- 
erals on the bench, perhaps the most 
outstanding one. 


George Sutherland.—Born in Eng- 
land 74 years ago. A lawyer, and 
Republican politician in Utah Sen- 
ate and United States Congress. Ap- 
pointed by President Harding in 
1922. An ultraconservative. 


Pierce Butler—A native of Min- 
nesota, 70 years old. A railroad at- 
torney for many years. Appointed 
by President Harding in 1922. An 


ultraconservative Democrat. 


Charles Evans Hughes.—The only 
man ever to go to bed President of 
the United States and wake up to 
find himself an ordinary citizen. 
Born in New York 74 years ago. 
Lawyer, professor of law, investi- 
gator in Armstrong insurance probe 
that led to outstanding reforms, 
governor of New York. Appointed 
to Supreme Court by Taft in 1910, 
resigned to become Republican can- 
didate for presidency; Secretary of 
State in cabinets of Harding and 
Coolidge; appointed Chief Justice 
of Supreme Court by Hoover in 
1930. With Justice Roberts holds 
the balance of power on Supreme 
Court bench, switching back and 
forth between the Liberal and Con- 
servative elements. A brilliant law- 
yer of somewhat liberal tendencies. 


Harlan Fiske Stone.— Born in 
New Hampshire in 1872. Lawyer, 
and professor of law in Columbia 
University. Attorney General in 
Coolidge’s cabinet. A Republican; 
appointed by Coolidge in 1925. An 
outstanding Liberal with fine legal 
mind. Wrote the dissenting opinion 
in the Triple A case. 

Owen Josephus Roberts —Born in 
Pennsylvania in 1875. Practiced law 
in Philadelphia, professor of law in 
University of Pennsylvania. Ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge as 
one of two attorneys to try oil scan- 
dal cases. A Republican when ap- 
pointed to Supreme Court by Hoov- 
er in 1930. Great memory enables 
him to memorize long legal opin- 
ions. Wrote majority opinion in 
Triple A decision. Votes with Lib- 
erals sometimes, but recently has 
sided with Conservatives oftener. 


Benjamin Nathan Cardozo.—Born 
in New York in 1870. Lawyer and 
judge. Member of New York Su- 
preme Court when appointed to 
United States Supreme Court by 
Hoover in 1932. A very brilliant 
Liberal. 


Let’s examine the record and see 


(Continued on page 63) 











N itrogen, 


—and 


‘PHEen a certain field on the 

home place we’ve known rather 
intimately for 40 years or more. It’s 
not quite certain just when we first 
made its acquaintance but we have a 
distinct memory of “totin’ guano” 
for Ezra so he wouldn't lose time 
Alling up. Ezra was putting out 
guano, preparing for a cotton crop. 

Since that time this field has 
grown well over 20 crops of cotton, 
several crops of corn, a few crops of 
oats followed by cowpeas, and some- 
times there’s been a patch of water- 
melons sandwiched-in in the short 
rows. It has been fairly well ter- 
raced, enough to hold all but the 
gully-washers. 

Every year “feed” for the crops 
‘has been put into the soil on this 
field, some years more, some less, 
depending on the price of cotton. 
Ezra didn’t know exactly why guano 
helped but “the boss”. knew that he 
was putting nitrogen and phosphor- 
us and potash into the soil for the 
cotton crop to feed on. Ezra went 
on with his work singing, 

Ain't nobody ever done no-oth-ing for me, 
I ain’t never done nothing for nobod-ce. 

In the 40 years of our acquaint- 
ance with it this field has produced 
many good crops. In good crop 
years and with a little extra ferti- 
lizer it did a surprising job. But for 
several years now it hasn’t done so 
well. Here of late good stands have 
been hard to keep. 

What’s up? That’s what we’d like 
to know. During its more than 40 
years in cultivation: has this soil lost 
something that crops need? Aren't 
nitrogen and phosphorus and _pot- 
ash enough any more? We know 
that plants require a wide variety of 
mineral elements in their food if 
they are toskeep well. Have some of 
these things been lost from this field 
in its more than 40 years of washing 
and leaching and growing of crops? 
Or is it: something else? 


Fields That Grow Sick Crops 


We don’t know. But we’ve been 
looking arqund a little. We've 
found others with similar experi- 
ence. Likewise we’ve found some 
land in the good old U. S. A. that 
must have been wrong to start with. 
Perhaps you’d like to know some 
of the things we’ve learned about - 
fields that wouldn’t grow anything 
but sick crops. 

Every tobacco grower has heard 
of sand-drown. Some on sandy soils 
in the Carolinas have been very 
nearly ruined by it. Tobacco affect- 
ed with sand-drown is sick tobacco. 
It even looks sick after it is cured 
and the grower is sick when he sees 
the price on his sales ticket. But a 
dose of Epsom salts turns the trick. 
You give it to the land, not the 
grower. Magnesium (Epsom salts is 
the sulphate of magnesium) is the 
thing needed and is the thing the 
soil couldn’t supply in a quantity 
sufficient to grow strong, vigorous, 
healthy tobacco, “The bright red 








hosphorus, Potas 


hat Else? 


By W. C. LASSETTER 
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In this case the ‘what else” 


color of cotton leaves in sandy areas 
of North Carolina indicates a defi- 
ciency of magnesia and in some in- 
stances losses from this trouble 
amount to 10 to 20 per cent of the 
possible cotton yield,” says L. G. 
Willis in a recent press release. 

Dolomitic limestone contains mag- 
nesium as well as calcium. Most 
fertilizer manufacturers are now 
using dolomitic limestone for filler. 
Perhaps that will help in a lot of 
places and on many crops other than 
cotton and tobacco. 


Ten Pounds of Borax 


Dr. Skinner of Washington (U. 
S. Department of Agriculture) told 
us of a good farmer named Bagley 
who lives in Currituck County, N. 
C. That’s in the coastal region. 
Bagley couldn’t get any response 
from the use of fertilizers. Soil au- 
thorities investigated. Finally they 
found that by putting on a very 
small quantity of boron in the form 
of borax or boric acid the fertilizers 
gave a tremendous response. 

We saw Dr. Ruprecht at the 
Florida Experiment Station. “We’re 
uneasy,” he said. “We've found that 
an application of 10 pounds of bo- 
rax to the acre on the celery soils 
of this state prevents cracked stem 
and tremendously increases the val- 
ue of the crop. Now what we’re 
afraid of is this: If you apply as 
much as 20 pounds to the acre you'll 
damage the crop. If you apply more 
you will kill it. Our celery growers 
are accustomed to applying three to 
five tons of commercial fertilizer per 
acre. Spreading a dollar’s worth of 
borax over a whole acre will look 
like foolishness to them. I’m afraid 
many of them will want to put on 
too much. Yes, all our celery soils 
need boron,” he replied in answer to 
that question. 


W. E. Stokes, agronomist (Flor- 
ida), took us out to see some work 
with sugar cane and incidentally we 
passed a field where 15 to 20 pounds 
of zinc sulphate per acre applied 
alony with the regular fertilizers 


There’s a vast difference in value per acre in this Florida celery crop. 
was ten pounds of borax per acre. 


made it possible to control white 
bud and grow much better crops of 
corn. “It’s a funny thing,” says 
Stokes, “plowing under a crop of 
our native weeds, mostly Mexican 
clover, gives us enough zinc to 
make a crop of corn, while a sowed 
cover crop such as crotalaria doesn’t. 
Can you explain that?” Applica- 
tions of zinc sulphate control white 
bud in corn and cattail millet and 
improve cowpeas, peanuts, oats, Na- 
pier grass, sugar cane, and crotalaria 
on these soils. 


This business of using zinc as a 
fertilizer is the outgrowth of an ac- 
cident, a mistake, a lucky break, or 


In the case of this tobacco crop the 
amply supplied either by the soil itself 
















a little smart detective work—what- 
ever you care to call it. Two govern- 
ment men, Mr. Allen and Mr. Cole, 
sprayed some pecan trees with iron 
sprays in an effort to find a method 
of control for pecan rosette. Much 
to their surprise part of the trees 
showed a fine response. Part didn’t. 
Why? It was up to them to find 
out. So they retraced their steps. 
They could find only one point of 
difference. In mixing a part of the 
spray they had used a galvanized 
iron bucket, with the rest a wooden 
bucket had been used. Possibly the 
solution had taken some of the zinc 
off the iron bucket. They tried zinc. 
It worked. They sprayed it on the 
trees, under others they sprinkled 
it on the ground, and on some they 
injected it into the tree. It worked 
in every case. 


Zine Sulphate Turns the Trick 


Florida was having trouble with 
her tung trees. The leaves would 
bronze and fall and the trees would 
become anything but thrifty. Harold 
Mowry tried a number of chemicals 
in an effort to find a remedy. Zinc 
sulphate turned the trick. It restor- 
ed scrawny trees to good health and 
strong, vigorous growth. And now 
in addition to the bronzing of tung 
trees and rosette of pecans, it 1s 
known to control the frenching of 
citrus and troubles of apples, pears, 
and grapes in certain parts of the 
country. 

In the Florida Everglades, Bryan 
and others were trying to grow 
beans. Insects proved to be very 
fond of them. It was necessary to 
poison. Since arsenate alone burned 
the beans, they mixed in powdered 


(Continued on page 34) 


“what else’ seems to have been 
or in the fertilizers that were used. 






































HOMAS JEFFERSON dreamed 

of a great democracy in this 
country with a fair deal for every- 
body. He preached the doctrine that 
the country could attain its destiny 
only by maintaining a fine balance 
between agriculture, manufacturing, 
and commerce. A great nation and 
a great agriculture founded on a 
society of landowning farmers—this 
was his dream. He believed that 
manufacturing should be encour- 
aged but he also believed that the 
welfare of agriculture should be the 
first concern of the government. 


Leaving it to the individual read- 
er to decide the validity of this belief 
when applied to modern America, 
I wish to point out the fact that 
manufacturing in this country de- 
veloped to such an amazing degree 
that it came close to dominating 
national affairs for a long period. 

Manufacturing reached its pin- 
nacle through methods that cannot 
be considered unmixed blessings to 
the people. Mass production means 
the unhealthy concentration of mil- 
lions of workers in small areas. The 
tariff system, monopoly control, our 
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OLD CHURCH IN SPRINGTIME. 


By EDWARD A. O’NEAL 


President, American Farm Bureau Federation 


@ The farmers of America have seldom, if ever, been more 
fortunate in their national leadership than at the present time. 
Not only are the heads of the two most powerful organizations— 
National Master L. ]. Taber of the Grange and President Edward 
A. O'Neal of the American Farm Bureau—men of outstanding 
ability and character, free from demagoguery or wild radicalism, 
but they respect and help each other. We are pleased to have this 
month an article by Mr. O’Neal; next month one by Mr. Taber. 


system of patent rights, labor legis- 
lation, favorable corporation laws, 
all these and a dozen other modern 


devices which are man-made and - 


artificial, have resulted inevitably in 
more or less “regimentation” of our 
lives. Through tariffs and monopo- 
lies and through controlled produc- 
tion, manufacturers have been able 
to maintain a degree of control over 
prices. In times of depression they 
have maintained prices at high lev- 
els, thus cutting down consumption 
and use, and the laboring classes 
and farmers have had to carry the 
lion’s share of the depression load. 


@ Pigs vs. Pig Iron 


Until the passage of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, the farmer 
never had any artificial device de- 
signed to give him some control of 
production and prices. Throughout 
its short life the AAA was subjected 
to vitriolic attack by processors and 
industrial leaders and their spokes- 
men. They said that it was unholy, 
almost sacrilegious for a farmer to 
interfere with the “natural” process- 
es of production of farm commodi- 
ties. Just why it is sinful to control 
production of pigs but virtuous to 
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—From a woodcut by J]. J. Lankes 


control that of pig iron, the farmer 
has never been able to figure out. 


In fact, the farmer wonders if the 
exploitation of America’s natural re- 
sources during the past century has 
not been far more sinful than the 
plowing under of a few rows of 
cotton. He knows that the soil is 
our greatest natural resource —a 
treasure that must be guarded zeal- 
ously and maintained in fruitful 
condition for the future generations. 
Otherwise the time may come when 
there will be no future generations. 
The dust storms of 1934 might 
easily be the prelude to the covering 
up of our cities, just as the cities of 
antiquity were covered when the 
nations failed to maintain the pro- 
ductive power of their soils. 


@ Effects of War 


Agriculture reached its Golden 
Age in this country during the few 
years immediately preceding the 
World War. It got along well with- 
out benefit of tariff, subsidy, or 
monopoly legislation. Industry was 
expanding by leaps and_ bounds. 
There were more mouths to feed 
each year, due to natural increase 
and heavy immigration. Foreign 
nations were hungry for our export- 
able surpluses. Business hummed; 
bank deposits mounted; land ad- 
vanced in price. 


After the minor 1920-21 business 
depression following the war, agri- 
culture found itself in the grip of 
new forces. Labor held the gains it 
had made during the war years, and 
industry was able to maintain high 
price levels. The farm income seem- 
ed large in comparison with pre-war 
years, but at the end of the year 
farmers generally found that they 
had experienced a year of profitless 
prosperity. Saddled with higher 
costs as a result of the economic up- 
heaval that resulted from the war, 
farmers soon discovered that the 
farm price level was held by unseen 
forces considerably below the point 
which would permit farmers to 
trade their commodities for the 
goods and services of other groups 
on a fair basis. 


Foreign demand languished. Be- 
fore the war we were a debtor na- 
tion. Other peoples were glad to 
take our commodities in lieu of cash 
payments on our debts. After the 
war this situation was reversed. In- 
stead of owing other nations, we 
found other nations owing us—un- 
able to pay their debts in cash, let 
alone buy commodities from us in 


Policies Farmers Should Fight For 


Curtailed production, equality in tariff benefits, increased foreign trade 


any volume. And our own tariffs 


prevented these nations from paying 
us in goods. 


@AAA Worked; Tariff Didn’t 


The plight of the farmers was 
brought forcibly to the attention of 
Congress. The tariff had accom- 
plished wonders for industry. Why 
not for agriculture, too? So Con- 
gress gave us “agricultural tariffs.” 
But the tariffs didn’t seem to help. 
The same low price levels remained. 
We discovered that tariffs without 
production control were useless, be- 
cause the price fetched by the sur- 
plus abroad seemed to set the price 
of that part used at home. 


Meanwhile industry continued to 
prosper. Agricultural leaders warn- 
ed industry that it could not long 
continue prosperous unless the buy- 
ing power of its biggest customer 
was restored. But industry paid 
scant heed to the warnings. The in- 
evitable collapse came. In 1933 with 
desperation and despair gripping 
the nation, agriculture, for the first 
time in history, was given the op- 
portunity to write its own program. 
The AAA was the outcome. In two 
short years, due to crop control and 
drouth, our farm surpluses were al- 
most wiped out. Debts were re- 
financed at low interest rates, prices 
pushed up toward parity. In short, 
the great industry of agriculture 
was rehabilitated. 


That experience amply justifies 
the contention of organized agricul- 
ture that the farmers can be pros- 
perous only when they are allowed 
to keep their own house in order. 
In other words, when agriculture is 
acgorded the same privileges given 
to other groups, then the industry 
will stand on its own feet, will trade 
widely with other groups, and so 
maintain prosperity on d"stable basis 
for all. Nobody can deny that the 
improved buying power of farmers 
was the biggest factor in the sensa- 
tional business improvement that 
has taken place the past three years. 


The devaluation of the dollar, 
which organized agriculture fought 
for as it fought for the right to keep 
its production under control, had a 
profound effect in raising the gen- 
eral price level; but it is obvious that 
this factor could not iron out the in- 
equalities between groups—inequal- 
ities that had their origin in condi- 
tions that money reform could not 
touch. For example, money legis- 
lation could not remove the effect 
of a 15,000,000-bale surplus of cot- 
ton on the domestic price of that 
commodity. 


@® Expanding Foreign Trade 


As I have already indicated, when 
we were selling large quantities of 
food and fiber to foreign countries, 
agriculture enjoyed its Golden Age. 
Historically, this country is an 
agricultural exporting nation. We 
should now set ourselves to the task 
of restoring our export business, so 


(Continued on page 73) 
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COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


-.. Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand. 


(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


TUNE IN! 


Camel Caravan 
with 
WALTER O’KEEFE 
VALTER O'KEEFE DEANE JANIS 
TED HUSING e GLEN GRAY 


and the CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 

tesday and Thursday—9 p. m. E.S.T., 8 p. m. 
+ 9:30 p.m. M.S.T., and 8:30 p.m. P.S.T. 
~over WABC- Columbia Network. 


GET A 
LIFT WITH A CAMEL!) : 





THE TOWERS OF MANHATTAN 
from a new angle— New York’s new 
Triborough Bridge, which is rapidly 
being completed. In the foreground: 
Howard Hougland, McClintic-Mar- 
shall engineer, wearing the picturesque 
engineers’ ‘‘hard hat,” a necessary pro- 
tection on big jobs. “An engineer’s 
life,” he says, “‘calls for physical fitness 
and energy. When my pep is at low 
ebb, there’s nothing like a Camel, for 
a Camel chases away all signs of tired- 
ness. I always get a ‘lift’ with a Camel. 
I have preferred Camels for years 
because of their good taste and mild- 
ness. They never irritate my throat. 
That’s one way you can tell Camels are 
made from more expensive tobaccos.”’ 


ERNEST HAIST is a farmer who 
enjoys a Camel as he goes about 
his work. He says: “Camels are 
my cigarette!...have been for 
years. It’s great to smoke a Camel 
after strenuous work or exercise 
and get a ‘lift’ with a Camel. I 
can smoke as many Camels as 
I want without ever having to 
worry about jangling my nerves.” 


AUGUST GERSCH, Sr., says: 
“It’s great to light up a Camel 
when I'm all tuckered out. 
Soon I feel my pep and energy 
return, Most of my men here 
smoke Camels the same as I 
do. Their experience just backs 
up mine—that you can’ smoke 
as many Camels as you want 
without upsetting your nerves.” 








AST month the 
writer stressed 
the importance of 
using the right kind 
of fertilizer for cot- 
ton. It was shown 
that most of the 
mixed fertilizer 
commonly sold in Alabama con- 
tains either 2 or 3 per cent nitrogen. 
It was shown that cotton should re- 
receive the equivalent of at least 6 
per cent nitrogen in the fertilizer 
if good use was to be made of the 
phosphoric acid and potash supplied. 
It was further shown from the 
available records that the amount of 
nitrate sold farmers was entirely in- 
sufficient to supply enough nitrogen 
to balance cotton fertilizers. The 
intent of this article, therefore, is 
to explain the importance of side- 
dressing cotton so as to balance those 
fertilizers which contain only 2 or 3 
per cent nitrogen and to emphasize 
the importance of making cheap 
corn with nitrate side-dressing. 





When Side-Dressing Pays 


Let us consider first the case that 
may be made for side-dressing cot- 
ton. The average yield from 50 dif- 
ferent crops of cotton in Alabama 
at eight different places was -987 
pounds of cotton from 3-10-3 and 
3-8-5 grades of fertilizer. In these 
same experiments a fertilizer carry- 
ing almost identical quantities of 
phosphoric acid and potash but with 
6 per cent nitrogen instead of 3 
per cent nitrogen produced 1,225 
pounds of cotton, or an increase of 
238 pounds of cotton for the addi- 
tional 3 per cent nitrogen. This 
simply means that if a 3-8-5 or 
3-10-3 be side-dressed with a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitrate, an addi- 


ERTILIZER 

experiments car- 
ried on for a period 
of seven years in 
five different loca- 
tions of Georgia 
show that about the 
most economical 
fertilizer for cotton is 32 pounds of 
phosphoric acid (P2O*), 32 pounds 
nitrogen (N), and 32 .pounds of 
potash (K:O) per acre. 





The 32 pounds of phosphoric acid 
for an acre may be obtained from 
ordinary superphosphate or basic 
slag, while the nitrogen may come 
from cottonseed meal, tankage, ni- 
trate of soda, or some other source. 
In like manner the 32 pounds of 
potash may come from manure salts, 
kainit, or muriate of potash. 


Higher yields of cotton were ob- 
tained where more fertilizer was 
used, but they were less profitable. 


Five years of results with differ- 
ent sources of nitrogen for fertiliz- 
ing cotton showed that basic or non- 
acid forms gave largest average 
yields. However, where limestone 
was used with sulphate of ammonia 
the yields of cotton were consider- 
ably increased, as a rule. 


There is always keen interest 
shown in a new crop or new industry 
being developed in any section of 
the country. This is as it should 






















Side-Dressing Corn 
and Cotton 


By M. J. FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama Experiment Station 


tional yield of cotton may be had at 
a very low cost. 

If we turn these figures around 
we may say that if such fertilizers as 
3-10-3 and 3-8-5 are not side-dressed, 
then we are wasting a good part of 
the phosphoric acid and potash ap- 
plied. Surely there is little enough 
profit in growing cotton to warn us 
not to waste anything in the way 
of fertilizer. The sure way to avoid 
wasting part of the phosphoric acid 
and potash is to add sufficient side- 
dressing to fertilizers carrying 3 per 
cent nitrogen to bring them up to 
the equivalent of 6 per cent nitrogen. 

Some specific examples will be 
given to make this clear. Suppose a 
farmer has applied 400 pounds of 
3-8-5 or 3-10-3; he has supplied only 
half the nitrogen he needs. To bal- 
ance his fertilizer he needs to apply 


at least 75 pounds of nitrate of soda 
or nitrate of lime as a side-dressing. 
This 75 pounds of nitrate should 
cost something like $1.25 and should 
return three or four times its cost in 
terms of seed cotton. 

If 400 pounds per acre of 4-10-4 
or 4-8-4 be applied, then the farmer 
would need to apply at least 50 
pounds of nitrate as a side-dressing. 


When to Side-Dress 


It should be stressed that what- 
ever nitrate side-dressing is applied 
should be put out at the first culti- 
vation after chopping. Many years 
ago the experiment station deter- 
mined that the best time to apply 
side-dressing was immediately after 
chopping. This statement has been 
published repeatedly throughout the 
state, but one frequently sees farm- 


April Reminders 


By H. P. STUCKEY, 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


be, so long as we balance enthusiasm 
with good sound judgment. 


@ Tung Trees and Tung Oil 


The tung tree has been grown 
in the South since about 1907. A 
few specimen trees were planted on 
the grounds of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station at that time. Plantings 
in many places since that time have 
shown that the tung tree is as sus- 
ceptible to cold as most varieties of 
figs. At present we would confine 
plantings to the latitude of southern 
Georgia, extending westward along 
the Gulf Coast. 


In recent years, the growing of 
tung trees has been increased to 
commercial proportions. The crop 
is grown primarily for the oil in the 
seeds, which is useful in the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes on 
account of its quick-drying proper- 
ties. The residue from the seeds or 
nuts is a fairly good fertilizer and 
may be used as a substitute for cot- 
tonseed meal for this purpose. How- 
ever, this residue must not be fed to 
livestock as it is more or less poison- 
ous to all animals, including man. 





Heretofore most tung trees plant- 
ed in this country have been seed- 
lings, which are not likely to pro- 
duce nuts or seeds true to the parent 
type. For this reason nurserymen 
are interested in selecting the more 
desirable seedling trees and budding 
from them to establish more produc- 
tive varieties. 

Recently the Georgia Experiment 
Station has cooperated with some of 
the interested nurserymen and grow- 
ers of the state in making a study of 
the oil produced from nuts of some 
of the selected tung trees. 


@ Getting a Stand of Cotton 


A series of experiments was con- 
ducted at the Georgia Experiment 
Station to determine the important 
factors in getting a good stand of 
cotton. Seeds were planted at the 
rate of 15, 30, and 45 pounds of seed 
per acre. Some seeds were dropped 
in hills and others sowed continu- 
ously in the drill. The seeds were 
also covered at different depths. The 
following general recommendations 
were made from the tests. 


Seeding’ at the rate of 45 pounds 












ers applying side-dressing when cot- 
ton has begun to put on squares. To 
be sure, this late application will do 
some good, but it cannot do the 
maximum amount of good. 


Let it be clearly understood that 
those farmers who have used a 6-8-4 
under cotton this year should not 
side-dress such cotton. A 6-8-4 ap- 
plied before planting is all of the 
fertilizer that should be applied to 
cotton and does away with the need 
of side-c-=ssings of any kind. 


Evidence from many fertilizer ex- 
periments throughout the state clear- 
ly shows that mixed fertilizer does 
not pay under corn, but nitrogen 
alone pays well. The evidence avail- 
able from 50 crops grown at eight 
places in the state shows that the 
average increase from the use of 
the equivalent of 75 pounds of ni- 
trate per acre was between 6 and 7 
bushels of corn. The increase from 
the use of the equivalent of 150 
pounds of nitrate was something 
more than 13 bushels of corn, while 
the increase from the use of the 
equivalent of 225 pounds of nitrate 
was exactly 18 bushels per acre. 


Nitrate applications should be 
made something like 40 days after 
the planting date if corn is planted 
at the usual time. The application 
should not be delayed longer than 
30 or 35 days after the planting date 
if corn is planted, say, a month after 
the usual planting date. With these 
figures before us the question arises, 
“Will we buy corn from some other 
section and pay from 60 cents to $1 
a bushel for it, or will we buy the 
right kind of fertilizer and apply 
it in the right way and produce 
corn at a cost of around 20 cents 
per bushel plus our own labor?” 


of seed per acre, sowed continuous- 
ly in the drill, gave best stands. 
Lighter rates of seeding gave better 
stands where the seeds were drop- 
ped in hills. Seeds crowded in hills, 
however, gave poorer stands than 
when scattered out to some extent. 
Covering the seeds to the depth of 
one-half inch gave a better stand on 
the heavier types of soils than where 
they were covered from 1 to 2 inches. 


Seeds planted the middle of April 
gave better stands than seeds planted 
in late March when the soil was 
cold, or late May when it was dry. 


Seeds of the 1935 crop were dam- 
aged in the field more than usual on 
account of rainy weather during 
harvest time. Germination tests 
made this season show that many 
lots of planting seeds show from 
55 to 75 per cent germination. Cot- 
ton seeds which germinate less than 


“75 per cent should not be used for 


planting if better seeds can be ob- 
tained. However, the scarcity of 
good seed in some sections may 
cause farmers to feel the necessity 
of planting such seeds. If this is 
necessary, they should be planted at 
the rate of 1%4 to 2 bushels per acre 
to allow for those which will not 
sprout. The seeds should be sowed 
continuously in the drill to lessen 
chances of molds spreading from 
one seed to another. It is especially 
important that such seeds be treated 
with a disinfectant before planting. 
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§ | Money crops may be spent for other 
Purposes. 





Beekeeping in April 
By R. R. REPPERT 


2 eee cea weather condi- 
tions that are apt to obtain 
during the latter part of March and 
early April make it difficult to give 
advice that can be safely followed 
by the novice in beekeeping without 
himself making allowance for weath- 
er conditions from day to day. 

Should weather conditions be un- 
favorable for nectar production, the 
bees may yet require feeding. Keep 
a sharp lookout for starving. 

If pollen and nectar are abundant, 
the bees will soon be preparing to 
swarm unless plenty of room is 
given. Swarming may in many cases 
be prevented by allowing extra 
supers and enlarging the entrance. 

Should queen cells indicate an in- 
clination on the part of the bees to 
swarm in spite of all precautions 
taken, they may be divided, amount- 
ing to artificial swarming without 
the trouble attending the ordinary 
hiving a collected swarm. Take half 
the frames with sealed brood, with 
the bees adhering to them, and place 
in a new hive body and in a new 
location. In the old hive, be sure 
that there are some queen cells on 
the frames. Supplement the frames 
of comb in each hive with new 
frames and foundation, and carry 
the old queen over into the hive 
body on the new location. Each 
colony resulting from the division 
will now go to work with its own 
brood rearing and nectar gathering. 

Examine all colonies to be sure 
the queen in each is present and 
laying as she should. If absent, or 
if not laying abundantly, replace her 
with a new queen obtained from a 
reliable breeder. It is best to get 
rid of all black or hybrid queens and 
substitute good Italian queens. 

Study your honey plants as the 
season advances; note the abundance 
of those that produce honey and the 
territory they cover, as well as the 
time of year they produce. This 
will not benefit you much this sea- 
son, but will help you next year, in 
taking advantage of the best honey 
flows during producing months. 
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WOMAN’S INTEREST IN 1936 
FARM PLANS 


MONTHs before the Supreme 

Court invalidated much of the 
old AAA our editorial staff decided 
on “Clean Surplus Money Crops” 
as our 1936 slogan. The fact that 
the new AAA cannot penalize ex- 
cess production of money crops now 
makes this 1936 slogan all the more 
important. And it is just as impor- 
tant for the farm woman as the 
farm man. Every woman should 
read our articles last month and this 
about the danger of excessive cotton 
and tobacco production and the ab- 
solute necessity of producing first 
of all a good living at home. Every 
husband who fails to do this may 
find himself next winter buying 
high-priced meat, lard, hay, and 
corn with low-priced cotton or to- 
bacco. Note that all three essen- 
tials of a daily diet, as listed by Dr. 
McCollum may be produced at 
Ome so that cash from next fall’s 


THIS 


GIVES YOU 


MORE GRIP. . 





N FARM TRACTORS, traction 

is all-important. The better 
grip_and pulling-power of this 
New Goodyear All-Traction 
Tractor Type Tire means better 
work, faster work—greater sav- 
ings in time, fuel and money. 

Let us arrange a demonstra- 

tion. Watch those deep-cut dia- 
mond blocks grip like spade lugs! 
See those lug bars down the sides 
take hold in furrows and soft 
ground! Watch the dirt fall from 
those wide, self-cleaning 
grooves! The former Good- 
year farm implement tire ff 
was an exceptionally fine 
tire. But here’s a tractor 
type tire that gives you— 


MORE OF 
EVERYTHING 


50% More Traction 

48% More Rubber 

30% More Draw-Bar Pull 
100% More Shoulder Tread 
30% Better Cleaning 


en a MM 
* 
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—and it costs no more 





We'll be glad to arrange a demonstration for 
you. PRINT your name and address in the 
margin below, tear it off and mailto Dept. A-30, 
TheGoodyear Tire & RubberCo.,Inc., Akron,O. 


MORE 





TRACTOR TYPE TIRE 


PULL! 








TRACTION 
ALL WAYS 


Here’ssuretraction— 
forward, backward or 
on hillsides. In mud. 
Insand. On highway. 














ON YOUR TRUCKS, TOO, 
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GOODYEARS SAVE YOU MONEY 


Whatever your trucks do, there is 
a Goodyear Truck Tire that will 
give you better, longer, more eco- 
nomical service. Recent additions 
to the Goodyear line include the 
Pneumatic Lug for maximum trac- 








tion in off-the-road service and 
the Studded Tire for cars and light 
trucks that travel unimproved 
roads in mud and snow. Ask your 
Goodyear dealer to show you just 
the right tire for your truck. 












MONEY SAVERS 
FOR THE FARM 
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ERE 


ED HUSS 


has some words of 
wisdom for 
“makin’s” Smokers 























WORTH WATCHING. Ed’s an 
expert in rolling shipshape 
Prince Albert ‘‘makin’s” ciga- 
rettes. He learned how in the 
Navy 23 years ago — been at it 
ever since. He’s always glad 
to give others a few pointers. 
“It’s a cinch to roll ’em with 
Prince Albert,” he says. “They 
always shape up easy and quick. 
And the tobacco lies flat in the 
paper because P.A. is ‘crimp 
cut, *” 














AT PEACE WITH 
THE WORLD. Ed gets 
a heap of satisfaction 
from Prince Albert 
“makin’s”—has them in 
easy reach all the time. 
“T can spot Prince 
Albert right off,” he 
says, “by its mild, mel- 
low, satisfying taste. 
That special P.A. ‘no- 
bite’ process sure 
makes Prince Albert 
easy on the tongue.” 


“TAKE A LOOK AT THAT BIG RED TIN,” 
is another of Ed Huss’s pointers. “That’s the 
way good tobacco ought to be packed — in tin — 
so it doesn’t spill and keeps fresh all the time. 
There’s plenty of smoking—enough tobacco for 
70 cigarettes. What I always say about P.A. is 
this: Prince Albert takes all the mess and fuss 
out of rollin’-your-own and puts more joy ina 
‘makin’s’ cigarette.” And let us add that the 
same quality that makes Prince Albert such a 
favorite with “makin’s” smokers makes it the 
national joy smoke in a pipe too. 


7 O roll-your-own cigarettes... in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 





You'll praise Prince Albert, too, 
once you try it.... Here’s our offer: 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 


| (Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Future Farmers Work ‘Together 


They cooperate with theix dads too 
By J.C. CANNON 


f pes Holly Pond community is 

expecting great things from the 
cotton improvement program spon- 
sored by the F. F. A. The depart- 


ment of vocational agriculture was 


organized only last July, but one of 





F. K. AGEE, Adviser. 


the first objectives of the F. F. A. 
chapter was a one-variety cotton 
community. Thirty-seven F. F. A. 
boys agreed to cooperate in the pro- 
gram. They then interested 30 eve- 
ning school farmers, and 20 other 
farmers became so interested that 
they joined, making a total of 87 
members. 


After studying experiment station 
findings, Stoneville No. 5 was se- 
lected. Local ginners agreed to set 
aside “pure seed days” when only 
Stoneville No. 5 would be ginned. 
Two hundred bushels of seed has 
been ordered direct from breeder. 

Local F. F. A. officers are Don 
Absher, president; Henry Hunt, 
secretary; Lelton Lovvory, treasurer; 
Herschel Gilley, reporter, and F. K. 
Agee, adviser. 


Repairing and Painting Tools 
The Beauregard F. F. A. Chap- 


ter, Lee County, is promoting a pro- 
gram of repairing and painting farm 
tools and equipment. The chapter 
decided to set up a goal of repair- 
ing and painting all farm equip- 
ment for every F. F. A. member 
after a class discussion last fall. 

Money to buy the necessary mate- 
rials for repair work and paint was 
raised by a turkey shoot and a small 
amount was voted from the chapter 
treasury; $25 was raised by inviting 
the Opelika Kiwanis Club to visit 
the chapter and serving them their 
regular luncheon. 

A survey revealed that there were 
wagons, distributors, planters, steel 
beams, singletrees, doubletrees, and 
numerous other tools totaling over 
150 in number needing repairing 
and painting. Frequently a boy 
would bring his wagon and _ all 
tools at one time and leave them 
at school until all had been repaired 
and painted. 

Part of a, discarded cotton gin 
was bought and bolts and _ pieces 
of iron were secured for many of 
the. repairs. In some cases such as 
planters a few new parts had to be 
bought. All tools were put into a 
good state of repair before painting. 
Some of the tools were painted with 





a commercial implement paint. 
Crank case oil with oxide of iron 
added for color was used to paint 
rough surface material such as 
wooden handles and wagon bodies. 

A vat was constructed from a 
large oil drum for treating wooden 
plow beams, singletrees and wagon 
wheels. Motor oil was used in the 
treatment. 

About 100 of the tools in the 
group have been treated and repair- 
ed. Over 50 are to be brought in 
yet. Fathers are especially pleased 
with the interest shown by their 
sons and the money saved. Neigh- 
bors are asking F. F. A. members 
about the cost of repairing and 
painting, and it is hoped that a plan 
can be worked out for the entire 
community to participate next win- 
ter according to J. A. Vines, the F. 
F. A. adviser. 


Danville Produces Baby Beef 


A new method of marketing sur- 
plus feed products through beef 
cattle has been worked out by a 


group of F. F. A. boys in the Dan- 




















The Beauregard boys and some of 
the tools they refurbished. 


ville chapter under the leadership 
of Prof. F. E. Martin. Donald Har- 
rison,; James J. Tomlinson, R. B. 
Johnson, Howell Morris, J. T. White, 
and Otto Glasgow sold white-faced 
steers to the Decatur Ice and Coal 
Company recently. The beeves were 
slaughtered and the meat sold lo- 
cally. The steers were paraded 
through town with appropriate ban- 
ners stating where they were raised 
and that the beef would be on sale in 
a few days, The parade attracted 
wide attention. The boys are well 
pleased over the results of their first 
venture into beef cattle and plan to 
include this in their supervised prac- 
tice program next year. 


2 BY Y 
PAYING SCHOOL EXPENSES 


MAXY Alabama boys are financ- 
ing themselves through high 
school with earnings from their 
home and farm projects, report Dr. 
J. B. Hobdy, director of vocational 
education, and R. E. Cammack. 


Many vocational boys who have 
graduated from high school have 
gone into partnership with their 
fathers on their farms, while others 
have used their savings during their 
four years in vocational work to 
make the first payments on farms of 
their own, say the educational lead- 
ers. Some have financed themselves 






































































for one or more years in college. 
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D Handy Farm Devices 


® Repairing Mowers, Binders 


NATURAL- BORN mechanic 

may know instinctively how to 
repair mowers and binders. Others 
can find out how in a new bulletia, 
“Care and Repair of Mowers and 
Binders,” just issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Although the mower is a com- 
paratively simple machine, many of 
the adjustments, particularly of the 
cutting mechanism, need to be just 
right if the machine is to do good 
work. The binder is a more con- 
plicated machine and its various 
parts and their relation to one an- 
other are discussed in detail. 

Write the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1754-F. 
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® Better Footing Helps 
ATTLE have difficulty and are 


sometimes injured in climbing 

cr descending chutes or where be 
ing loaded onto or off wagons, 
trucks, and railway cars, when the 
chute floor is a plain smooth one. 
When flooring these chutes if the 
boards are overlapped as shown in 
the sketch the upper edges of the 
boards will provide convenient an- 
chorage for the hoofs of the cattle 
and prevent them from slipping 
down. L. M. Jordan, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 
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SOLDER S 
HANDLE 


® Scoops From Cans 


Spal cans make excellent scoops 
for grain boxes, seed bins, and 
similar places when cut as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. The 
handle made from a part of the cut 
tin and soldered to the can is an es- 
sential part of the scoop. 
Ivy M. Howard, 
Payne County, ORla. 
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AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1936, by Publishers Syndicate.) 
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“My radio keeps me from bein’ lone- 

some. Hearin’ it talk and not noticin’ 

What it says is almost like havin’ Pa at 

home.” 

‘I don’t know whether it’s love or lazi- 

| Ress, but I'd rather do without than cook 
- piest for myself when Pa’s ailin’.”’ 












THE SPLIT WIRI 


{e" 

}Y WHILE WERE DRIVING TO ALL RIGHT, PAUL AND JOAN, f 
THE GROCERY FOR OUR I | WILL..OUR MEN HAD BEEN 

POST TOASTIES, PLEASE TELL L\ ON THE TRAIL OF THIS BAND Fi) 
US A STORY, MR. PURVIS! OF TRAIN ROBBERS FOR A ft 
LONG TIME.. 7 


MELVIN 
PURVIS, 


formerly 
ace G-Man 
of the De- 
partment of Justice... who 
directed the capture of 
Dillinger, ‘“‘Pretty Boy’’ 
Floyd, “Baby Face” Nelson, 
and others. Mr. Purvis re- 
veals here methods used in 
capturing criminals. Names 
have of course been chang- 
ed. This inside story is 
published as proof that 
CRIME DOES NOT PAY 











YES, TELL US ABOUT HOW i 
YOU CAPTURED THE MCMANUS i 











“~: MELVIN PURVIS 


.- OR, HOW MELVIN PURVIS CAPTURED THE 
M Ss 


.» 2 WE FINALLY 
GOT A TIP-OFF 
THAT THIS GANG 
HAD THEIR HEAD- 
QUARTERS SOME- 
WHERE AROUND 
A LITTLE WISCONSIN 
TOWN. | HAD JUST 
LOCATED THE 
GANG'S HIDE-OUT. 
| HOPED THEY 
HADN'T “SPOTTED” 
ME, BUT AS | SENT 
WIRES CALLING 
IN THE G-MEN... 





AMERICAS NO.1 


G-MAN 





TRAIN ROBBERS 
SAY, WHO'S THAT LUG COMIN’ ouT 
OF THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE..1 AIN'T 


HUNCH THAT BIRD 
MAY BE ONE 0’ TH’ 
FEDS. LET'S TAKE 
‘IM FER A RIDE! 




















SHORTLY AFTER, THREE MASKED MEN 
ENTERED THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE.... 





DONT BE A SAP! HE PROBABLY Z 
AIN'T A G-MAN. LETS FIND OUT /¥ 
WHAT HE SENT IN THAT WIRE 4g 
OKAY, MAC! WE'LL STICK 
UP THIS TELEGRAPH 
OFFICE, SOON AS _IT’S DARK! 






HEY, WHAT'S THIS? !T 
DON'T MAKE SENSE! 











1 AND HAND OVER COPIES 
OF ALL THE MESSAGES 
YOU SENT TODAY! 












VLL BET TH, 
WANT! ITS IN CODE, BUT ‘JIM 
THE GENT” OUT AT THE HANG- 
OUT CAN DECODE IT~HE'S 
A SHARK AT THAT STUFF! 


WHAT THE 
GANGSTERS 














LET'S SCRAM! 















VE BEEN AT IT FOUR HOURS, BOYS, AND 
THING! 





WHY THE GANGSTERS WERE 
BAFFLED BY MELVIN PURVIS’ 
WIRE: Melvin Purvis had sent 
two wires, by different telegraph 
companies—and had sent a/ter- 
nate letters from his message in 
each wire. The two telegrams 
looked like this: 

AUHNOTE 
nretNnctuys 



















HVvLCTO 
TEIHM 





THATS THE FIRST TIME E 
YOUVE EVER GIVEN UP, JIM! J 


Which, when decoded by the 
“alternate letter” method, read: 
HAVELOCATEDMCMANUS 
HANGOUTMEETMEWITHS 
MENATTENTONIGHTPURVIS 











a STICK EM UP THERE, MCMANUS! THAT 
HOLD-UP OF THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
DIDN'T DO YOU MUCH GOOD, AFTER ALL! 
















BELIEVE ME, 
VLL NEVER MISS 















YM GLAD YOU TOLD US 
ABOUT POST TOASTIES, 
MR. PURVIS, BECAUSE 
THEY TASTE SO GOOD! 

















| BELOW HOW TO JOIN AND GET THESE AND MY OTHER FREE GIFTS! 


JOIN MY JUNIOR G-MEN! 


BOYS AND GIRLS!..1'LL SEND YOU FREE rnis REGULATION SIZE JUNIOR 
G-MAN BADGE... ENROLL YOU ON THE SECRET ROLL OF MY JUNIOR G-MEN. . AND SEND 
YOU A BIG EXCITING BOOK THAT TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT CLUES, SECRET CODES, INVISIBLE 
WRITING, SELF-DEFENSE...OTHER “INSIDE INFORMATION THAT ONLY G-MEN KNOW...READ 











A BREAKFAST TREAT THAT CAN’T BE BEAT! 
Crisp, Crunchy Post Toasties! 


“He the swellest breakfast you ever 
Post tasted,” says Melvin Purvis, “‘a great 
Vern tyetas 











big bowl of Post Toasties!” 


And when you first taste those delicious, 
crunchy-crisp Post Toasties—you’ll agree 
with him! Mm, what a breakfast treat! Post 
Toasties, you see, are made from the tender, 
n sweet little hearts of the corn, where most of 
Le: the flavor is. And each golden flake is toasted 

QS double crisp so it will keep its crunchy good- 

by’ ness longer in milk or cream. No wonder 
folks everywhere call Post Toasties ‘‘The 
Better Corn Flakes!” 


{MICKEY MOUSE 


TOYS ON BACK 
AND SIDES a 





So get your Post Toasties now! ... and 
join the Junior G-Man Corps! 


A POST CEREAL— 
MADE BY GENERAL FOODS 





TO JOIN, send coupon 
with 2 Post Toasties 
box-tops to Melvin Pur- coors 
vis. He'll send official . 
pater G-Man Badge. (Boys’ Badge in Melvin 

urvis’ hand; special Pin Badge for Girls’ Division at 
right.) Both badges of polished gold-bronze, satin- 
gold background, enameled in blue. You will also 
receive Official Instruction Manual, and catalog 
showing OTHER FREE PRIZES! 


pom nr 
MELVIN PURVIS, Prog. F. 4-36. @ 
£/4 Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Mich. I 
Please send me the Official Badge, Instruction [ 
Manual, and catalog of FREE PRIZES. Here are [ 
my 2 Post Toasties box-tops. Boy ( ) Girl ( ). I 
I 
I 
i 
i 
| 


4:00 ithe 


‘sumion | DIVISION 


Name 





Address 








(Offerexpires Dec. 31, 1936.and is good only in U.S.A.) 
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ECZEM 


is not a skin disease, says Dr. Hoermann, well-known 
Milwaukee Eczema specialist. If you have Eczema, 
sometimes called salt rheum, weeping eczema, milk 
crust, scald head, moist tetter, write for book of little- 
known facts FREE. Also learn about Dr. Hoermann’s 
simple home treatment which has produced amazing 
results in his private practice. Dr. Rud. Hoermann, 
Inc., Suite 196, 2200 N. Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
* 











columns. 


. =e ay 

= ~ 
Out-smart Ol’ Man Crow—have fun 
doing it. Catches and holds Crows, 
Hawks, Owls, Starlings, Sparrows, 
Rats, Mice & other vermin. Rid your 


premises of pests—preserve game life. 
Astonishing results. Agents wanted. Sample can $1.00. 






Raveicn, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 




















Enterprise Laboratories, Box 68, Oklahoma City, Okla. 











OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 


writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of 
real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


If in 


MeEmpuis, TENN. Datrias, Texas 











The Voice 


These Mules Have Sense! 


SPAN of big mules on our farm 
display rare feats of intelli- 
gence for animals untrained. 

Dora, the older one, is deaf but 
when laying off terraces she sur- 
prised her owner by her keen un- 
derstanding. <A bit of fresh earth 
every 16 feet was the only marker. 
This line zigzagged across old ter- 
races, corn and cotton rows, sedge 
patches, gullies, etc. After guiding 
her past three or four markers, the 
plowman noticed her looking for 
more. When given free rein she 
found the correct line and kept on 
until the work was finished, even 
when a stranger was at the plow. 

Jeff, a younger mule, is sensitive 
and jealous; resents Dora having 
first consideration. 

A short while ago Dora was be- 
ing sheared. Jeff, loose in the lot, 
immediately took offense. He walk- 
ed up to the shearer and rubbed his 
head up and down the man’s back 
until another man with shears came 
to the rescue, when Jeff dropped 
his head to a convenient level and 
held it so until his mane was fin- 
ished. He raised his head but never 
moved a foot while his caudal ap- 
pendage received attention. 

The work done, he scampered 
away without one trace of jealousy 
in his mulish heart. 

Mrs. M. J]. Brook, 
Randolph County, Ala. 


Need Thrift in Government 
LFs you and I start a war. In 


your January issue you listed 
six reasons why business men go 
bankrupt. You suggest that it is 
also why farmers go bankrupt. It is. 
Now; I ask you, is it not foolish 
of a government to do the things 
that would bankrupt a business? 
The government lives off the 
taxes. A thrifty woman has a hard 
time keeping her home together if 
her husband is a waster and keeps 
going continually in debt. A spend- 
thrift wife can bankrupt a thrifty 
husband. I firmly believe that a 
wasteful government can bankrupt 
its people. 
Why not start a fight for a gov- 
ernment free of debt with few taxes? 
Dora I. McBrayer, 
Fulton County, Ga. 


Thinks Our “Heroes” Unheroic 


AFTER reading your half-page, 
“Heroism on Southern Farms,” 

I cannot resist the desire to comment. 
The prize letter by E. J. Cox is 
good, but are you willing for such 
a great burden to be placed on one, 


SPRING PLOWING. 











—From a woodcut by Lalla W. Lewis. 


of the Farm 


old, hard-working farm woman in 
such a rich county as ours? 

I wonder what is the condition of 
the tenant farmer mentioned in Mrs. 
G. B. Beasley’s letter. She praises, 
with your blessings, the unholy ef- 
fort to get into the landlord class. 

M. W. Martin, 
Winston County, Ala. 


Thanks for Kind Words 


LIKED your Anniversary num- 
ber. I think your head and heart 
are right for Dixie and wish your 
“platform” could be in evidence on 
every farm. Mrs. J. V. Dillard, 
Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


@ Tenjoy reading The Progressive 
Farmer more than any magazine 
received in our home. Being a farm- 
er’s wife I do not find time to read 
them all, but I take time to read 
The Progressive: Farmer as soon as 
it comes. Mrs. W.1. Russell, 

Crenshaw County, Ala. 


@ First copy of Progressive Farmer 
received. It’s worth the price I paid 
for the three years. The only ob- 
jection is, it’s monthly and not 
weekly. You have certainly improv- 
ed it in the last few years. 
F. ]. Kimbrough, 
Fulton County, Ga. 
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COMMUNITY CENTERS 
SUCCESSFUL 


By MRS. W. A. WATT 


OR over 15 years I have been 

identified with a group of men 
and women who have been trying 
to help the rural situation in South- 
west Georgia. Our work has been 
done under the auspices of a practi- 
cal-minded church. 

Community centers were estab- 
lished at three points in Thomas 
County: Dillon, Sherrod, and Cedar 
Hill. Here the spiritual training has 
fostered crop talks, cooperative hog 
sales, community parties, where en- 
tertaining programs are given which 
are educational and _ inspirational 
and wind up with games and light 
refreshments. Hard times have not 
been able to break down the morale 
of these people. 

These three community centers 
were the direct inspiration of our 
present federal community centers, 
which we now have operating. We 
have a staff of 40 workers, including 
11 teachers who teach in each cen- 
ter. We teach sewing, cooking, 
child training, music, handicraft, 
carpentry, vocational agriculture, 
and shoe repairing. The Red Cross 
holds home hygiene and care-of-the- 
sick courses in the different centers. 
We have ten centers in Thomas 
County: Meigs, Patten, Ochlock- 
nee, Ellabelle, Coolidge, Little Flock, 
Thomasville, Boston, white centers; 
Allen Normal and Glasgow, colored 
centers. 

Our reports show for one week 
1,824 total attendance on _play- 
grounds and in classes. Each week 
shows an increase in’ interest and 
attendance. 














Experiment Station Tests 
Prove that POTASH PAYS! 


The 48th Annual Report of the South Carolina Experiment Station states: 
“‘Since there has been an unusual amount of Cotton Rust due to a deficiency of 


available potash in recent years, there has been a marked increase in the 
amount of potash included in the average cotton fertilizer sold in the state. 
Where there is a marked deficiency of available potash in the soil the cotton 
plants shed their leaves early in the season, which results in a large proportion 
of the cotton bolls not developing properly. These undeveloped bolls do not 
open normally and the cotton is often of poor quality and very difficult to pick.” 

The Report describes a comprehensive series of fertilizer tests conducted 
over a period of four years on 68 separate plots at the Sandhill Station and in 
cooperation with farmers on important soil series in the Piedmont and Coastal 
Plains sections. Some of these soils were known to be deficient in available 
potash. The table below briefly shows the average results obtained. The 
fertilizer was used at the rate of 600 pounds per acre. 





Fertilizer P-N-K Yield Per Acre 


10-5-C 557 Ibs. Seed Cotton 
10-5-21% 874 “é “é sé 
10-5-5 1,015 “ec 66 sé 
10-5-714 1,137 oe sé ce 
10-5-10 1,243 *“ “6 “cc 





The 10-5-10 fertilizer which produced 1,243 pounds of seed cotton per acre 
contained potash equal to 120 pounds of Muriate of Potash, or 300 pounds of 
High-grade Kainit per acre. In these tests an investment in potash ranging 
from 60c to $3 per acre returned extra lint cotton worth from $10.60 to $24.10. 
Each pound of Muriate of Potash in the fertilizer produced from 5 to 10 pounds 
of seed cotton, depending upon the rate of application. 


THE GEORGIA COASTAL PLAIN EXPERIMENT STATION has ob- 
tained similar results both from the use of high-potash fertilizers at planting 
and extra potash as a top-dressing, as described in the 15th Annual Report of 
the Station. The table below briefly shows the average results for six years 
obtained from increasing the potash in the fertilizer used at planting. The fer- 
tilizer was used at the rate of 600 pounds per acre. 





Yield Per Acre 


668 Ibs. Seed Cotton 
837 sé oe (Ti 
940 “eé sé “sé 
984 “cc se “ce 
1,061 “é “é “ec 
1,112 “é “é “eé 


Fertilizer 





The Station also tested Muriate of Potash as a top-dressing for cotton and the 
average results for five years are shown in the table below. In these tests all of 
the plots received 600 pounds of 9-3-5 fertilizer at planting and were top- 
dressed with the extra Muriate when the first squares appeared. 





Yield Per Acre 
1,092 Ibs. Seed Cotton 
‘ 


Top-dressing Per Acre 
No top-dressing 


50 Ibs. Muriate 1,142 ** ‘ a6 
100 “oe “eé 1,221 “eé “oe se 
150 “e sé 1,316 ee “é “e 
200 * “a 1,403 “ “ “cs 





NOTE: The fertilizer analyses in the tables above expressed as P- N-K, phos- 
phoric acid, nitrogen and potash. This is the practice in South Carolina and 
Georgia. In North Carolina and Alabama analyses are expressed as N -P-K. 
When large amounts of potash are used for cotton it is best to apply part of 
the potash at planting and part as a top-dressing. 





N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Ine. 


HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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ARE YOU SURE your cotton 


fertilizer contains enough potash to prevent 
Rust and produce a healthy, high-yielding, 
high-quality crop? Hundreds of tests by 
leading experiment stations and the prac- 
tical experience of thousands of farmers 
conclusively prove that cotton can use at excellent profit two to three times as much 
potash as the average fertilizer contains. It is poor economy to use sufficient nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid to produce good yields and then let your crop suffer from 
potash starvation. Especially when potash costs so little. 

Cotton Rust is extreme potash starvation. Anybody can recognize bad Rust. It 


ruins a cotton crop. But many farmers lose 20% or more of their yields without know- 


ing that Rust has robbed them. Unless Rust is very severe its signs are hard to detect. 


It will pay you to make sure that you are not losing many valuable pounds of seed 
cotton because of potash starvation. Simply use sufficient NV POTASH to balance the 
other elements of your fertilizer and produce a profitable crop. Use it in your fertilizer 


at planting, or as a top-dressing, or both if Rust has been very severe. 


WHEN YOU PLANT: Select and use fertilizer containing 8 to 10% 


potash. Ask your fertilizer man about the very low extra cost of this better-balanced 


fertilizer. Figured in terms of an acre the extra cost is so small it will surprise you. 


WHEN YOU CHOP OUT: Top-dress with 200 pounds of NV High- 
grade 20% Kainit, or 100 pounds of NV Granular 50% Muriate per acre. When you 
buy Kainit or Muriate, or any form of potash, ask for and get genuine NV POTASH, 
the same potash that Southern farmers have used for more than 50 years. 

On the opposite page note that the South Carolina Experiment Station found that 
an investment in potash ranging from 60c to $3 per acre returned extra lint cotton 
worth from $10.60 to $24.10. NV POTASH not only prevents Rust, it also helps control 
Wilt and produces vigorous, healthy plants, with less shedding, larger bolls that are 


easier to pick and better yields of uniform, high-quality lint. 


COTTON zee: RUSTS 
when well-fed with 


POTASH 
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Origin of Elberta Peach 
© ae day in 1875, two friends, a 


man and a woman, were walk- 
ing together in a Georgia peach or- 
chard After showing his visitor 
one peach after another, the man 
picked a clear-seeded peach with 
yellow meat and a crimson skin. 

“T have a peach for the Yankee 
now,” he remarked, smiling. “He 
can break it open and eat it as he 
walks along.” 


“But what is its name?” his friend 


inquired. 


“It has no name; I originated it. 
Will you name it for me?” 


“Yes,” she answered. “Its name 
is Elberta, for your wife. You'll 
never have anything to surpass it.” 


The man was Samuel H. Rumph 
and the woman Mrs. L. E. Veal, a 
former college mate of his wife’s. 
The orchard was the Rumph family 
orchard near Marshallville, Macon 
County, Ga., in which was grown 
the first tree of this now highly 
popular variety. It grew from one of 
a number of seed of the Chinese 
Cling planted in 1870, apparently 
being a “sport” from that variety. 

The Elberta was not put on th> 
market in any volume until 1889: 
but the first shipment, made in 1875 } 
to New York City, received an en- 
thusiastic reception from the trade 
and brought a fancy price. Con- 
vinced of its merit, Mr. Rumph pro- 
ceeded to bud the Elberta exten. 
sively into his nursery stock and 
soon had a large orchard of the new 
peach. He also established a nursery 
in answer to a wide demand for the 
new trees. 

A peculiarity of the Elberta is its 
hgh adaptability as to soil and cli- 
mate, being grown extensively all 
over the country. The firmness of 
its meat enables the grower to de- 
liver it at a distant market in excel- 
lent condition. 


COMING FARM EVENTS 


M EETING of Southern Agrono- 
Ava nists and Horticulturists, April 
14-18 at Quincy, Fla. W. E. Stokes, 
agronomist, Gainesville, can furnish 
detailed information. 

Georgia Fat Cattle Shows and 
Sales, Albany, April 7, 8; Atlanta, 
April 30, May 1. 


Georgia Guernsey Cattle Sale, 
Athens, May’ 4. 

Georgia Jersey Cattle Sale, Ath- 
ens, May 7. 

Fat Stock Show and Sale, Union 
Stock Yards, Montgomery, Ala, 
April 15-16. 

Ton litter contest, Union Stock 
Yards, Montgomery, September 1°. 
Ask your county agent about the 
market hog and purebred gilt proj- 
ect. 

Fourth Annual Georgia Baby 
Chick and Egg Show, Macon, April 
9-11, 

Twelfth annual session, American 
Tnstitute of Cooperation, June 15- 
19, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

National F. F. A. Day, Tuesday, 
April 13. Special program during 
Farm and Home hour, N. B. C. 
network, 11:30 to 12:30 central 
time. 





































WHY JUST LAST WEEK 
YOU SAID FRANK WAS 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
MAN YOU'D EVER MET 
—WHAT'S HAPPENED ? 









OH, I'M TIRED OF 
SEEING HIM TRYING 
TO HIDE HIS DIRTY 
HANDS — WHY CAN'T 

HE GET THEM CLEAN? 








































“KNUCKLE- GRIME” 
NEARLY WRECKS 












BUT LAVA SOAP CAME 
TO THE RESCUE! 11 
















Sure, Frank Lamb 
ure, ert knew better tha 
Bere banded at night: But duane = 
i get the daytime grime. And ite 
z Poe poran” cracked his skin. § Fae 9 
~ id his hands in his pockets iin, 
_Perhaps, after workin 
hiding your hands. Tien nal 4 ung Fay 


, you ne | 
For Lava makes short work of sel eld an | 
= % | 


Its amazin i | 
& pumice la i ( 
eee ignice ther gets ground-in grease. | ¢ 
oe Bie mn a In fact, any dirt or hand- |b 
:* Jiffy. And Lava’s so kind to the hands, | 
a e Se working toilet soap lasts so lon | 
ually saves you money. Works wel] re 


any water... hot o : 
or 8 cakes of Lava tole had oF soft. Get 2 

























1-2-3—AND THEY’ RE CLEAN 


ITS QUICK, THICK LATHER 
GETS THE SURFACE DIRT 





ITS SAFE, POWDERED PUMICE 
GETS THE GROUND-IN DIRT 






ITS GLYCERINE AND SOOTHING 
OILS PROTECT THE SKIN t 
e€ 


. | LA VA SOAP TAKES THE DIRT . . = 


PROTECTS THE SKIN 
A Procter & Gamble Product 





















ANY, many 

times has it 
been stated in The 
Progressive Farmer 
that the greatest 
livestock problem 
in the South is the 
feed problem. This 
is true, because of the total cost of 
producing livestock and_ livestock 
products from 50 to 75 per cent is 
for feed. 

The importance of the feed prob- 
lem is greatly increased because the 
South has never learned how much 
feed it takes to feed livestock well. 
When feeds are purchased the live- 
stock are too frequently underfed. 
Moreover, having never made the 
production of feeds an important 
part of farming, having never given 
it special attention, most Southern 
farmers have never learned well 
how best to produce livestock feeds. 


To the extent which good rough- 
age may properly be used in the 
rations of livestock it is the most 
economical feed for livestock. And 
for cattle and sheep good roughage 
is also the best feed. 


Three Kinds of Roughage 


There are three kinds of roughage 
that must be considered: (1) Pas- 
turage, or fresh green material cut 
and fed green. (2) Dry roughage 
such as hays, stovers, and straws. 
(3) Silage, and roots. These might 
well be reduced to good green graz- 
ing, legume hays, and silage in the 
plans of the average Southern stock- 
man, because good green grazing 
furnishes the best and cheapest feed 
for livestock; because good legume 
hay is the best dry roughage for 
livestock and for the land, and be- 
cause silage is the most economical 
and nearest practical approach to 
green feed for winter feeding. 

Every head of livestock on the 
farm, including the work stock 
when idle, should have every pound 
of legume hay they will consume, 
when good green grazing or silage 
or both do not supply their full needs. 
And even when silage is abundant, 
fegume hay should supplement lib- 
eral silage feeding. 

How much legume hay and silage 
should be provided for each head 
of livestock? Legume hay is the 
best dry roughage and every head 
of livestock should have every pound 
they will eat except as follows:— 





Roughage Cheapest 


By TAIT 


Work stock when hard at work, 
especially in hot weather. Hard 
working horses and mules should 
have their supply of hay limited to 
not over three quarters to one pound 
daily for every 100 pounds of their 
weight, especially in hot weather, 
It is questionable if saddle and driv- 
ing horses should ever be fed leg- 
ume hay when working, and if they 
are, the quantity should be limited, 
Legume hays are probably the best 
dry roughage for idle horses and 
mules and then they are probably 
most economically fed when given 
all they will eat. 

For every head of work stock that 
is worked regularly, two tons of 
good legume hay should be provid- 
ed. For every dairy cow, depending 
on the quality and amount of green 
grazing, and without silage, two to 
three tons. For every dairy cow get- 
ting three pounds of silage for every 
100 pounds of her weight six months 
out of twelve, and which is fur- 
nished the best pasturage during the 
other six months of the year, one 
ton. And for the average cow, on 
the average pasture and without 
silage, three tons of legume hay is 
not too much to plan for. 

Anyone who observes or thinks 
may soon know that our livestock 
will not soon have good green pas- 
tures to graze, nor will they get all 
the good legume hays they need 
next winter or for many winters to 
come. Enough legume hay could 
but won’t be grown this year nor 
next. Therefore there is every rea- 
son why a drive should be made this 
season for more silage. 


Trench Silo Solves that Problem 


That is what is being done by 
the dairy extension division of Mis- 
sissippi this year. They do not pro- 
pose to neglect a single opportunity 
to encourage the making of better 
pastures and giving them_ better 
care. Nor will they fail to encourage 
the planting of more legumes and 
the making of more hay of all kinds, 
but they are simply putting every 
possible extra effort into the plant- 
ing of silage crops and the digging 


Legume pastures make milk at low 
cost. These Holsteins are getting their 
fill of sweet clover. 
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Feed for Livestock 


BUTLER 


of trench silos in which to save the 
largest. possible amount of these 
crops. Governor White has _pro- 
claimed a “Trench Silo Week,” but 
the campaign is not for one week 
only. It 1s for every week, until every 
cow in Mississippi has all the silage 


she should have. 


Of course, good legume hays in 
abundance can be produced in Mis- 
sissippl as elsewhere in the South 
but three tons of good silage is equal 
to one ton of legume hay and a 
trench silo can be constructed by 
labor on the farm, which will pro- 
vide more economical storage for 
feed than can now. be provided in 
any other way. Moreover, legume 
hay must be cut at the right time 
and cured green to be of best feed- 
ing value, which is difficult if 
weather conditions are unfavorable; 
whereas sorghum offers a longer 
period for harvesting during which 
it will make good silage and rainy 
weather and heavy dews neither 
injure the quality nor offer as great 
obstacles to harvesting. 


Crops for Silage 


But these are not the only reasons 
the larger growing sweet  sor- 
ghums, such as the so-called Ja- 
panese and Texas Seeded Ribbon 
canes are the most largely used 
silage crops in the South. One year 
with another, they will produce 
from 75 to 100 per cent more ton- 
nage than corn and the feeding 
value of the silage is only about 20 
to 25 per cent less. And soybeans 
planted with the sorghum add to 
the quality and volume of feed. 


How much silage is required per 
head of cattle? Of course, that de- 
pends on how good the pastures are 
and for what portion of the year 
they are good enough to supply 
all the roughage desired. 


The usual rule is to feed three 
pounds of silage daily for every 100 
pounds of the cow’s weight, but un- 
less good dry roughage, such as 
good legume hay, is also fed, 
that is not enough silage. In 
fact, some good, well cured, green 
legume hay should always be fed 


Work stock need least roughage, but 
horses and mules need some. 





to milk cows and young grow- 
ing stock when they are not on 
green pasturage, because silage and 
other dry roughages are likely to be 
deficient in vitamin A. 

If the cow is to get silage for five 
months during the winter and’ at 
least a part ration of silage for two 
months of short pasturage, that 
means seven months or 210 days of 
silage feeding. If fed 30 pounds a 
day for 210 days she will consume 
6,300 pounds of silage. Sheep, young 
cattle, and even mules may be fed 
some silage to advantage and pro- 
vision should be made for them also. 
Therefore at least 3 to 344 tons of 
silage should be provided for every 
head of cattle kept. 


Grow Enough to Fill Silo 


But to make an accurate estimate 
of the silage required is one thing 
and to grow the crop is too often an 
entirely different matter. Even those 
who have silos and aim to produce 
enough and to spare often fail be- 
cause they overestimate the produc- 
tiveness of their land or the capacity 
of their silo. We could never see 
why anyone having a silo should 
not produce enough to fill it. Of 
course seasons vary and the same 
land will produce more one season 
than another, but in planting to fill 
a silo one should plant sufficient to 
supply full needs the worst season. 


Another mistake is made in esti- 
mating the capacity of the silo. 
There is usually from 10 to 15 per 
cent less weight of silage taken out 
of the silo than it is estimated to con- 
tain. But with the trench silo now 
being generally used, there is little 
excuse for a failure to provide suffi- 
cient silo capacity. 

This is a plea for more silage and 
legume hay and better pastures, be- 
cause we know as well as any such 
thing can be known that these are 
the best roughages and that they 
furnish the cheapest feeds that can 
be supplied for the livestock of the 
South. And if the South is ever to 
successfully compete with other sec- 
tions in the production of livestock 
and livestock products, we must do it 
by producing cheaper pasturage, leg- 
ume hays, and silage—the best and 
cheapest feeds for livestock. 

Next month we propose to pub- 
lish an article on the trench silo— 
its construction and advantages and 
disadvantages, such as it has. 





HALF & HALF 
MAKES ONE 


SWELL SMOKE! 








Meet your pipe half-way. Pack it with 
Half & Half. Cool as Big Ben’s: ““Come 
on, Fellow; scram!’’ Sweet as recall- 
ing: “It’s Sunday ... hurrah!” Fra- 
grant, full-bodied tobacco that won’t 
bite the tongue—in a tin that won’t 
bite the fingers. Made by our exclu- 
sive modern process including patent 


No. 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 





your pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 


good. Your password to pleasure! 


Nota bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 

Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 
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The Safe Pye - Tobacco 
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but a harsh, quick- 
acting cathartic 
threw him! 


T’S GREAT to be a man’s man. But no 

man is strong enough to take a harsh 
purgative or cathartic without throwing 
his system out of gear. 

No matter how husky you are, it will 
tear its way through those insides of 
yours ... push unassimilated food be- 
fore it... cause griping, pain, nausea. 
Its sledge-hammer action will leave you 
weak—worn out. 


EX-LAX IS MILD AND GENTLE 


When you have to relieve constipation, 
take a correctly timed laxative. Ex-Lax 
isn’t too speedy or too slow... . too strong 
or too weak. It’s just right. You take 
Ex-Lax when you go to bed—enjoy an 
untroubled sleep—and in the morning 
there is a complete bowel movement. 
The action is easy, gentle, and so close 
to normal you hardly know you’ve taken 
a laxative. 


A PLEASURE TO TAKE 


Besides being easy on your system, 
Ex-Lax is easy to take. It tastes just like 
delicious chocolate. And remember that 
it’s just as good for your wife and children 
as it is for you. So get a box of Ex-Lax 
today. Only 10c at any drug store. Or, 
25c for the big, economical family-size. 





Beware of substitutes! Toget real Ex-Lax 
results, insist on the genuine, spelled 
E-X—L-A-X and refuse all imitations. 











When Nature forgets — remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


p—==- TRY EX-LAX AT OUR EXPENSE! ---—> 

(Paste this on a penny postcard) } 

PF46 | 

ix-Lax, Inc., P. 0. Box 170 i 
T.mes-Plaza Stution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





1 want to try Ex-Lax. Please send free sample. 

















One Man and F our Corpses 


A tiue story of what reckless driving means 


By WILLIAM D. POE 


@ Statisticians report that more persons have been killed in auto- 
mobile accidents in the United States in the last 15 years than 
died in all the wars of the nation’s history—244,357 Americans 
killed in six wars from 1776 to. 1935; 388,936 Americans killed 
in automobile accidents 1920-35. To help do our part in the present 
national crusade for greater safety, we present this vivid picture 
of what anybody's recklessness or carelessness on the highways 
may lead to. The stark realism of this true story should make 
every reader wish to drive more carefully hereafter. 


HE casual, matter-of-fact way in 
+ “ which the morning’s newspaper 
handled the accident shocked me. It 
was so inexplicably curt, so utterly 
incomplete. You know the sort of 
story; you see it every day in the 
papers—So-and-so were killed on 
such-and-such a highway, then brief 
statements as to when it happened, 
who was driving, who is in a critical 
condition, whom the dead are sur- 
vived by—in other words, the cold 
facts in the case minus the blood. 

But I saw the wreck. I got some 
of the blood on me, and I can't 
blandly forget that part of the 
story as the reporter did. Not that 
I blame the reporter—no doubt he 
handled the case as he had been in- 
structed. Even if he had given 
a true picture of what happen- 
ed, the story would have gotten 
no farther than the city editor’s 
desk; for an account of able-bodied 
men and women being turned into 
groveling, senscless, distorted pieces 
of flesh in a minute’s time is not eas- 
ily digested with one’s breakfast. ... 





@ Our laughter was cut off sharply 
by the wild, screaming protest of 
whirling tires braked desperately 
against concrete. In a flash we real- 
ized, as the drivers of the two cars 
must also have done, that a fearful 
accident was inevitable, that they 
were powerless to avert it. 

Then the dull, decisive thud as the 
two machines hurtled together, fol- 
lowed immediately by the sharp, 
deadly sound of cracking glass as 
a man plunged through the wind- 
shield, his body bent fantastically 
double, and landed with a sickening 
crunch of bones as he struck the 
pavement. Without him the car 
went on its crazy, zigzag course and 
lurched over on its side intothe ditch, 
its motor still turning over. We cut 
sharply to the right and hit the rear 
bumper of the other car as we ran 
off the road. 


@® I looked through the rear win- 
dow. Fifty feet behind us in the 
middle of the road lay the limp 


form of the man who had gone 
through the windshield. Speeding 
cars were coming within two feet of 
him. We jumped from the car and 
ran toward him. 

Lying there senseless, he was a 
pathetic sight, with his nose mashed 
flat against his raw face. His head 
had been battered almost to a pulp 
when it crashed against the wind- 
shield. The flaccid, loose feel of his 
body and its sag as we picked him 
up told the story of bones smashed 
beyond repair. But the slow trickle 
of blood from his mouth was far 
more foreboding, indicating badly 
ruptured internal organs. 

A second bit of humanity was 
found lying flat on his face 15 feet 
from the scene of the accident, 
where he had been flung by the 
sheer force of the collision. He was 
moaning horribly. 

3ut these two were really lucky 
compared to the poor devil found 
trying to crawl out from under the 
mass of wreckage. He was merely 
a squirming, horribly batteréd piece 
of flesh with a quarter-inch gash ia 
his skull that made a grotesque part 
straight through the middle of his 
hair. Yellowish brains oozed out of 
the crack. Somehow he was still 
hanging on to life. 


@ By this time some 10 or 12 per- 
sons were crowded around. Not one 
of them made a move to help us. 
Our car had been damaged in the 
wreck and refused to start. We tried 
to get a car in which to put the dy- 
ing men that they might be rushed 
to a hospital, but none of the men 
standing around would volunteer 
their service. Enraged, we managed 
by screaming and wild gesticulations 
to stop a passing driver, and as gent- 
ly as possible put one of the injured 
men onto the back seat. By hopping 
directly in front of a slowly moving 
car and waving our arms frantically, 
we commandeered it for use as an- 
other ambulance. A truck driver 
took up the third victim. It was 
necessary for him to turn around to 
head for the hospital, and the heavy 








trafic made him lose precious min- 
utes. 


@ For fully five minutes after the 
wreck, a girl, who had been riding 
in one of the cars but who was not 
seriously injured, shrieked and 
screamed at the top of her voice, 
adding to the general confusion. 
She insisted on getting in the back 
seat with one of the bodies going to 
the hospital. Though she did not 
know it, there was no life in the 
body. 

Someone looking around discov- 
ered another almost-man we _ had 
not seen. He was lying in a ditch 
some 20 feet back of the car. 
Strangely enough, he was still con- 
scious. Although blood was seeping 
from his mouth, he did not appear 
to be seriously injured. We asked 
him if he were hurt badly, but he 
didn’t seem to think so. We lifted 
him up and supported him under 
each arm. 

Suddenly he collapsed. I felt for 
his heartbeat but could find no 
movement. We put him in a car, 
hoping that our fears were mistaken. 


@ It didn’t take long to clear up the 
debris from the wreck. The human 
beings (or what had been human 
beings), it took some 10 or 15 min- 
utes to gather up and dispatch to 
the hospital, or morgue; a few min- 
utes later the wrecks of the cars were 
removed. Of course everybody hung 
around a while to tell late comers 
just how it happened; to point out 
where the two cars ran together; to 
relate the last mumbled, incoherent 
sound of the dying men. But soon, 
when the audience tired of these ac- 
counts, the highway was once more 
cleared for action. Only a brownish 
pool of blood was left as mute evi- 
dence that here strong, vigorous men 
had been transformed into horribly 
battered corpses. 

The futility of it all was depress- 
ing. In 10 minutes four men had 
met death; surely for such tragedy 
there should be some compensating 
benefit derived, some lesson learned. 

But as soon as the wreckage was 
removed, cars again began to whiz 
by at 65, 70, 75 miles an hour, un- 
knowing of what had happened a 
short time before. And not two 
hours later one of them plunged 
over an embankment just a_ half 
mile above the scene of the first ac- 
cident. 

They say that man ranks higher 
than the other animals because he 
profits from the experiences of his 
fellows. But this saying is a bitter 
joke when you try to apply it to 
Man Behind a Steering Wheel. 











(If you live in Canada, write Ex-Lax, Ltd., 
736 Notre Dame St. W., Montreua!) 
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Tune in on ‘Strange as it Seems,’’ new Ex-Lax Radio 
Program. See local newspaper for station and t.me 
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Livestock Mistakes 


By TAIT BUTLER 
FRIEND asked me if I will 


point out what in my opinion 
are the five most common mistakes 
made in the feeding and manage- 
ment of livestock in the South. 

1. I cannot change the conviction 
of many years that our most impor- 
tant mistake, because it is funda- 
mental, is that we do not produce 
enough feeds, or if enough, not 
feeds of the best quality. We have 
failed to produce the best pasturage, 
which is the best and cheapest feed. 
We have not made sufficient effort to 
provide other succulent feeds—si- 
lage, roots, etc., when sufficient pas- 
turage cannot be available. We have 
not produced sufficient of the best 
dry roughage—legume hays. 


2. We have apparently failed to 
realize that cheap feed is the most 
important factor in economical live- 
stock production and that to pro- 
duce cheaper feeds we must have 
more fertile soils. We have failed 
to produce sufficient legumes, the 
basis of the best feed supply and soil 
improvement. 

3. We have failed to give suff- 
cient thought to the “balancing” of 
livestock rations. A balanced ration 
is something more than the proper 
proportions of protein and carbo- 
naceous feeds. First, the quantity 
must be in proportion to the amount 
and quality of growth or work ex- 
pected. We have been notoriously 
poor feeders in that we have not 
given enough feed. Second, a good 
ration —a_ balanced ration — must 
have variety, be palatable, and con- 
tain not only protein of the right 
kind, carbohydrates, and fats, but 
must also furnish the necessary vita- 
mins and minerals. 

4. As stockmen we have failed to 
give intelligent attention to the daily 
details in care and management. We 
have failed to do those things which 
the stockman alone can do—protect 
his livestock from climatic and nat- 
ural hardships, protect them from 
mud and dampness in winter, para- 
sites in summer, and _ preventable 
diseases at all wimes. Examples: 
Abortion in cows, stomach worms 
in sheep and calves, intestinal 
worms in hogs, bots in horses, and 
many other parasites and diseases. 
We have failed to realize the full 
truth of the old proverb, “The eye 
of the master fattens his cattle.” 
We have not studied livestock 
breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment as the lawyers, doctors, and 
bankers have studied the basic facts 
of their professions. 

5. We have failed to learn and 
give sufficient importance to good 
breeding and individual quality, and 
to fully realize the basic fact that 
animals of good breeding and qual- 
ity pay better prices for the feeds 
consumed. The cost of feeds is the 
largest item of cost in livestock pro- 
duction and we have failed to real- 
ize that it is the business of the 
stockman to produce feeds at the 
lowest cost and sell the most possi- 
ble through animals of such quality 
as will pay the best price for them. 

¢ have too generally figured on 
how little feed we could use and get 
by, instead of how good and how 
much feed we could produce and 





market through livestock. 






Remarkable coast- 
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to-coast trip with 10,110-pound 


payload establishes economy leadership of 





Truck Users on the 


FARMS OF 
AMERICA 


Look at this 


UNMATCHED RECORD 
then let 








CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


reduce your haulage costs 

















Location of Test....Los Angeles to New York 
Distance Traveled.............. 3511.5 miles 
Running Time......... 129 hours, 24 minutes 
Avcrage Speed........... 27.14 miles per hour 
Gasoline Used.................-308.6 gallons 
Gasoline, miles per gallon............. 11.378 
OEE EEE FOOT ETE 2 quarts 
OR NL 5 kw 61ers o 0 6 wea.be uk 08a $57.59 
CR PEAT Oe EEE eee era $.67 
Fuel and Oil (cost per milc)............ $.016 
Average cost per ton mile............ $.00328 
Water Consumption................ 1 gallon 
No mechanical failures 
Entire test conducted under supervision of 
A.A.A, Contest Board—Sanction No. 3300. 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerving, “straight line” stops. 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN- 
HEAD ENGINE with increased power, increased 


torque, greater economy in gas and oil. 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE 


with barrel type wheel bearings on 114-ton models. 


CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 















The accompanying picture and record of this remarkable test 


of a Chevrolet truck give convincing proof of every claim ever 


made for the power and economy of Chevrolet trucks. 


Consider this outstanding demonstration of pulling power and 
dollar-saving economy in terms of your own needs. Perhaps 
Chevrolet’s tremendous pulling power, the greatest of any truck 
in its price range, and Chevrolet valve-in-head economy and 


dependability are the answer to your haulage requirements. 


Get the facts with trial loads—your kind of loads—under condi- 
tions that will leave no doubt about the superiority of Chevrolet 
trucks for your haulage needs. Your Chevrolet dealer will be 


glad to have you make that test—at your convenience. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


6% NEW MONEY-SAVING G. M. A. C. TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
oO Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 














ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE R Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 

up—Try a week’s free test 

of a mild, soothing, guaran- 

teed treatment, which for 30 years has been giving 

Eczema sufferers their ‘‘First Real Night’s Rest.” 
Write today—a postal will do. Address 

DR. GANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 














(eM OR NEW HOSE 
FREE 


Amazing Guarantee Replaces Fine Silk 
Stockings Free. From 3 to 5 months’ 
wear G anteed, Sold through agents 
only. Startling money - making 
proposition. Mills reports $120 s 
earned in one week; Poirier 
$127 in five days. Enormous 
sélection. Over 100 styles, 
colors for men, women, (6 
children, all Guar- 

anteed. Sam- ¢ 













Men, women, enormous 
earnings. Full or spare 
time. Write, give hose size. 














Mention Us When You Order 


It is always well to mention The Progressive Farmer when you write for catalogs 
or price lists from an advertiser—but the most important time of all is when you 
place your order. That is the time when our magazine must be mentioned if you 
are to get the protection of our advertising guarantee. Just say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” or “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer.” 





Sometimes a reader writes for en advertiser’s catalog and then forgets to mention 
us when he orders goods from the catalog, when as a matter of fact it is much more 
important to mention our magazine then than when requesting the catalog. 


You are protected and insured by our advertising guarantee if you mention The 
Pregressive Farmer at the time you place your order with any Progressive Farmer 
advertiser. And please do this at that time though you may have already men- 
tioned our magazine in previous correspondence. 




















WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., 
Id, Ohio. 





of Extra Cost. ° 30-D Midway, Greenfi 


































FREE 
GAS . 
TEST 
WORTH 
‘100 CASH 

















TO ME! 








































“SIMPLY couldn’t believe my own 

I eyes when I checked gas mile- 
age on the new Dodge truck against 
my old truck,” says W. C. Barkley, 
P. O. Malta, Ill. “That free gas test 
is worth $100 cash to me in gas sav- 
ing alone this year, and I also save 
real money on tires, oil and upkeep.” 

The Dodge “prove - it - yourself’ 
gas test is amazing America! Simply 
go to any Dodge dealer and say, “I 
want a ‘show-down’ of gas mileage.” 
He will do the rest! The test is 
absolutely FREE. See your Dodge 
dealer today. 


DODGE 
Chrysler 





Division of Corporation 
STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
¥,-Ton Chassis, 116’W.B. 

*List prices at factory, * 

Detroit, subject to 

change without notice. 

Special equipment, in- 

Through the Official 
* Chrysler Motors Com- 
mercial Credit Company New6% Time Payment 
Plan, you will find it easy and economical to 
arrange time payments to fit your budget. 


cluding dual wheels on 
1%-ton, extra. 















The Farm Market Outlook 


@ For a long time we have been working to give our 
more practical, usable market information. 


readers 
month we are 


This 


making the start. We hope you find it worth while. We hope also 
you will help us with your comments and suggestions to make it 
fit your needs as closely as it is possible to make it. 


By G. B. FISKE 


HIPMENTS of most kinds of 


Southern produce are expected 


to increase through March and 
April. Plantings are greater and 


there was less early crop damage 
this year. Heavy movement of Tex- 
as onions is expected through April. 
Potato output is likely to be moder- 
ate. Shipments of new cabbage, 
spinach, and tomatoes will be large. 
Orange movement is likely to con- 
tinue important but not so large as 
that of last year in the spring 
months. The Texas citrus season 
has ended. Early truck crop delays 
caused by weather are being partly 
overcome by more favorable condi- 
tions. The market season of many 
districts will be bunched together in 
mid-season, probably causing over- 
supply at times. 

Southern tomato growers have met 
active competition this season from 
the West Indies and Mexico. Vege- 
table imports from Cuba and Mex- 
ico together are 27,862 tons this sea- 
son—about 5,000 tons above last 
season. 


Feeders’ Position Good 


With hogs a third higher and 
corn a third lower than a year ago, 
the hog feeding ratio has nearly 
doubled. 

A hog-corn ratio of 16 to 17 is 
a feeder’s paradise which will last 
only until increased new crops of 
hogs come to market. Continued 
increases in hog slaughter are ex- 
pected during the rest of the year 
and next year. Average weight 


Larger 


HE one universal problem of 

agriculture is income. It affects 
the farmer, collectively and_ sever- 
ally, and pe has a most important 
influence on the economic condition 
of society generally and upon all 
political groups of society. 

The following figures compiled 
from official 1934 sources from three 
Southern and three Northern states 
in which general farming is prac- 
ticed are very enlightening:— 


of hogs slaughtered this year prob- 
ably will continue much _ heavier 
than a year earlier. Hog production 
seems to be on the increase, both 
here and abroad. 


Producers of spring lambs who 
get them to market early in the 
summer are likely to have the ad- 
vantage the coming season. Hog 
markets are expected to show some 
increases in supply, at declining 
prices that will enable pork meats 
to compete with dressed lambs. 


Moderate Southern Hatch 


Whiie the rest of the country was 
bringing out the largest winter hatch 
on record, Southern hatcheries were 
cutting down their operations by 
fully one-fifth. Southern poultrymen 
seem to be on the safer side. The 
time to increase poultry flocks was 
evidently in 1935 when livestock 
was in light supply and meats sell- 
ing high. Now, with number of 
hogs increasing fast and the tax on 
pork-taken off, the competition with 
poultry products will be more se- 





vere and this season’s big hatch 
may be coming at the wrong time. 

Better business conditions will 
help the demand but the cream of 
the little poultry boom seems to 
have been gathered by those poul- 
trymen who acted promptly right 
after the great Western drouth. The 
poultry market prospects seem fairly 
good for the present if production 
continues moderate. 


Potato Prospects Fair 


Better prospects for potato grow- 
ers are evident. Prices are higher 
than at this time a year ago and are 
expected to advance further. The 
holdings of old potatoes are reported 
much lighter than a year ago. 

Prospects of an early potato crop 
of about 35,000,000 bushels may be 
compared with more than 38,000,- 
000 bushels in 1935 and 42,799,000 
bushels in 1934. 


Tobacco Prospects Fair 


The tobacco markets continue 
quiet without much price change. 
Prospects continue rather favorable 
owing to improving business condi- 
tions likely to stimulate consuming 
demand here and in foreign coun- 
tries. The large stocks on hand 
suggest need .of reduced plantings 
of most types of Southern tobacco. 
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IT’S THE LONG TIME 
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THAT COUNTS 


The farmer who jumps in and out of cooperative marketing associations often 
ends up as dissatisfied as the farmer who jumps in and out of livestock produc- 


tion. This chart from the 


records of the Pacific Wool Growers shows clearly 


that its members have profited by sticking to the association. The average gain 
to members over the 15-year period was more than 3 cents for every pound of 


wool sold cooperatively, yet the fellow who jumped in in ’29, °30, 


31, or “34 


and jumped out again probably criticised the association for years after. 


By F. W. GIST 


livestock is three times as high in 
the Northern group as in the South- 
ern, which largely explains the utili- 
zation of more land per farm in 
the North than in the South. The 
utilized acres reported here include 
crop acres harvested and acres pas- 
tured, but does not take into ac- 
count the acres of crop failure. 

All other things considered, the 


Acres utilized Gross income Gross income Per cent income Benefit payments 





per farm per farm per acre from livestock per farm 
Alabama......... 45 $ 553 $12.30 23.9 $ 39.44 
Georgia........... 59 690 12:11 24.0 46.20 
Mississippi....... 42 493 11.46 217 41.13 
TE 8 sesaciaicse 112 1,335 12.03 68.3 185.56 
Indiana..... 82 1,024 12.47 68.2 137,51 
TOR es cciiss 122 1,601 11.86 88.0 335.12 


The only close similarity between 
these two groups of states is that the 
gross income per acre utilized is 
about the same, indicating that crop 
values per acre, as well as livestock 
receipts per acre, are just about on a 
par. The per cent of income from 





obvious explanation of the higher 
income group of states is larger size 
of farms, the ratio of acres utilized 
to income per farm being almost 
exactly the same in the two groups. 
It is significant, however, that the 
same ratio does not hold good be- 





Farms—Higher Incomes 


tween the two groups in the matter 
of benefit payments, the latter ris- 
ing to more than twice that found 
for income. This may be explained 
by the fact that in the South bene- 
fits were confined mainly to cotton, 
while in the North they were en- 
joyed by producers of wheat, corn, 
and hogs, three important sources 
of income in that group. 

That the size of farms is the con- 
trolling factor in income received 
is emphasized by the fact that 
Oklahoma and Texas, both suffering 
from drouth in 1934, with an av- 
erage of 204 acres utilized, received 
an average income per farm of $729 
and benefit payments of $93. 

So long as we choose to engage 
in general farming with small farm 
units, we must expect to receive low 
incomes. That income may vary 
with varying prices, but so will the 
incomes of those states with larger 
farm units. 

How we are to emerge from small- 
unit to large-unit farming is another 
story to be told at another time. 
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“THERE ARE PLENTY of Jersey bulls in America, but only one among 

all the thousands, stands out as National Champion. Foremost 
Highflyer won 1935 honors at the National Dairy Show, St. Louis, Mo. 
—a magnificent creature to which Nature gave the vital spark, the 
perfect natural balance of all the elements that go to make a champion. 
Wonderful top line, great body, fine neck, shoulders, big barreled, good 
on his legs—Foremost Highflyer had everything! 


Most bulls are just bulls, average strong, average good, but just plain 
ordinary bulls. There is only one Foremost Highflyer. He stands out, 
the King of them all—the champion. 


The champion bull is Nature at her best—one of Nature’s wonder 
creations. Favored by Nature, with her priceless gift of perfect 
natural balance, the champion is almost beyond price, while another 
bull that may look a little like him—well, he’s just bull, that’s all. 


And here is another wonder-creation of Nature—Natural Chilean 
Nitrate. Like the champion bull, Natural Chilean is favored by Nature 
with that priceless gift of natural balance—natural blend of many 
minor elements such as boron, calcium, manganese, etc., over and 
above its nitrogen. Nature gave the vital spark to this nitrogen fertilizer 
byblending into it these vital impurities. Nature herself aged it, cured it 
-+.. that’s why Natural Chilean is the natural food for your crops. 





EAN NITRATE 


OF SODA 
WITH VITAL IMPURITIES IN 





Foremost Highflyer, 1935 Grand Champion Jersey Bull. Owned by A. H. Goss, The Oaklands, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NATURE’‘S 








Natural Chilean contains almost two score of 
major and minor elements such as boron, mag- 
nesium, manganese, iodine, calcium, potassium, 
etc—each a vital element in growth and 
healthy development of plants. 
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Membership Pin. 
Gold finish with 
blue letter. Free for 
1 Grape-Nuts 
Flakes package top. 





Membership Ring. 


24-carat gold finish. 
Fits any finger. 
Free for 3 Grape- 
Nuts Flakes pack- 
age tops. 


FOOD LIKE 
THOSE DE-LICIOUS 







| REMINDS ME! 





GRAPE-NUTS 
FLAKES! THAT 


LET'S GET 
BACK To'em! 





AH, I SEE HE TALKS 
DOG. I KNOW THE 
LANGUAGE WELL. 
THAT MEANS _ [smART PUP! AND IF THEY'RE 
AS GOOD FOR HIM AS 
US, HE'LL 
GROW UP 


INTO 
REG'LAR 
LION! 




















Famous Comedian Offers 36 FREE Prizes! 


Send the top from one red-and- 
blue Grape-Nuts Flakes pack- 
age to Grape-Nuts Flakes, 
Battle Creek, Mich., and get 
the swell membership pin shown 
here. Also club manual telling 
how to work up to higher ranks 
and how to get 36 dandy prizes 
free! Sostart eating Grape-Nuts 
Flakes and saving the tops. 
Grape-Nuts Flakes are mighty 
good eating—and mighty nour- 
ishing, too. A dishful served 
with whole milk or cream and 


31, 1936. Good 
only in U.S. A.) 
A Post Cereal— 
made by Gen- 
eral Foods. 





Grape-Nuts FLakes 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose ...... Grape-Nuts Flakes 

package-tops. Please send me free the 

items checked below: 

0 Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 Package Top). 

(] Membership Ring. (Send 3 Pack- 
age Tops). 


Prog. F. 4-36. 


Name 





fruit, contains more varied nour- 


ishment than many a hearty 
meal. (Offer expires December 


Street 





City State 





SEE JOE E. BROWN’SLATEST MOTION PICTURE—“SONS 0’ GUNS”—A WARNER BROTHERS PICTURE! 





S SOON after 

April 1 as 
weather conditions 
permit, I make my 
first planting of 
snapbeans and 
roasting ear corn. 
Each 15 to 20 days 
thereafter I expect to make another 
planting of each until late July for 
corn, and early September for beans. 
Only by making such frequent 
plantings is it possible to have a sup- 
ply of these for use from early sum- 
mer until frost. 


The tomato will stand cooler 
weather than many seem to think. 
While it does not pay to’ set them 
too early, I always take a chance on 
setting a few plants early in April. 
This is about as early as they should 
be set here in the Mid-South, but of 
course even earlier setting is advis- 
able in the Lower South. Above the 
cotton growing sections April 15 to 
early May is about as early as it is 
safe to set them. 





I stake and prune my first setting 
of tomatoes, as this method gives 
ripe fruit a little earlier than when 
not pruned. Soon after the plants 
are set and are well started to grow- 
ing I drive a four- or five-foot stake 
in the ground by the side of each 
plant, about two to three inches 
from the plant. I tie the plant loosely 
to this stake, the first tie being about 
18 or 20 inches above the ground. 
They are tied once or twice more, 
depending on height of the plants. 
Strings made from old rags or soft 
cotton twine are used. The suckers 
are pinched out as they appear. The 
top is pinched out when five or six 
clusters of fruit have formed. 


Don’t Overlock Black-eves 


On my schedule for early April 
plantings are some Black-eyed and 
Crowder peas. Whatever other 
vegetables are available, several 
times a week a dish of peas is in or- 
der. This means at least three plant- 
ings should be made during the 
season. I usually make them early 
in April, the latter half of May, and 
late June or early July. 


For variety, an occasional mess of 
greens is needed during summer. 
New Zealand spinach is one of the 
best of the summer greens. Plant a 
30- to 50-foot row for an average size 





A Busy Time for Gardeners 


Planting and preparation for future 
crops claim attention in April 


family. Piant three to five seeds in 
hills two feet apart. Soak the seeds 
overnight in warm water and they 
will come up more quickly. This 
month is a good time to plant. 


Some time during April, depending 
on weather conditions, I shall plant 
six to ten hills each of Early White 
Bush and Yellow Summer Crook- 
neck squash, covering each hill with 
a hotkap. These little paper covers 
will cause the seed to come up sev- 
eral days earlier than they otherwise 
would, and also to be ready for use 
considerably earlier. It pays to use 
these inexpensive covers in the home 
garden for such crops as canta- 
loupes, cucumbers, squash, water- 
melons, or others planted in hills. 
Do not plant seed earlier than you 
would if they were not being used, 
but at the usual time. They can be 
secured from most seed stores. 


Don’t Plant Too Early 


Not until the middle or latter part 
of April do I usually plant pole 
snapbeans, pole butter beans, bush 
butter beans, cucumbers, and okra. 
Early April will do farther south, 
but above the Cotton Belt early to 
middle May will be soon enough. 
These will not thrive in a cool soil 
and nothing is to be gained by 
planting earlier. 


Two other vegetables that should 
not be put in the open ground until 
the weather actually becomes warm 
are peppers and eggplants. In fact, 
the latter never will amount to any- 
thing if subjected to even ordinary 
cool nights of early spring. 

Late this month or early in May I 
make a second planting of beets. By 
early June the roots from the first 
planting begin to get stringy, hence 
a second planting about this time. 

I usually set onion and cabbage 
plants during February or March, 
but if for any reason I am prevented 
from doing so I set them early in 
April. By fertilizing heavily, these 
later-set plants will mature only a 
little later than the early-set ones. 

I make my last spring planting of 
radishes late in February or early 
in March. Late spring plantings are 
not advisable, except in Upper 
South, as they get pithy when warm 
weather arrives. 


Where poultry manure is avail- 
able scatter a half bushel or three 


By L. A. 
NIVEN 


The little fellow, help- 
ing grandpa, learns 
early the lessons of 





















the gardener. 
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. On the Job 


—From a woodcut hy |. J. Lankes 


EACH trees at the Sand Hills 

(South Carolina) experiment 
station fertilized with six pounds of 
ertilizer per tree varied their yields 
according to the fertilizer analysis 
as follows:— 


Pounds fruit 
Analysis per tree 
Eb bea a prema 159 
Sted estiiiciaiitiers 107 
Metemie rssh ssc. sanscpeas 91 
Seater) cp actmrnians 86 
EU) Le nei eee 65 


A deficiency in potash caused a 
greater reduction in yield than a 
deficiency in phosphorus. A de- 
cided deficiency in potash caused the 
tips and edges of the leaves to turn 
brown, reduced the size of the 
leaves, and almost prohibited the 
production of fruit buds. While 
these trees were on sandy soil, the 
same symptoms were observed in 
several orchards on clay soils, says 
this station, and it is believed that a 





in the Orchard 


deficiency in potash may be the ex- 
planation. 


2. To delay the ripening of 
peaches a few days to a week, apply 
some quickly available nitrogen to 
the trees 60 to 75 days before the 
fruit is scheduled to ripen. 


3. Fruit trees need cultivation, but 
only to keep down weeds and grass 
and prevent the ground from be- 
coming hard. Maintaining a dust 


mulch is no longer considered good. 


practice; the only cultivation that 
pays is that to kill weeds and grass 
and prevent the ground forming a 
crust. Excessive cultivation actually 
reduces the quantity of water avail- 
able for peaches or other plants in- 
stead of conserving it. A dust mulch 
is penetrated very slowly by water, 
thus causing the water to run off 
instead of soaking into the soil. 


4. By wrapping the trunks of ap- 
ple and pecan trees with paper about 
April 15 to May 1, flathead borers 
may be kept out. This wrapping 
will not kill the borers already in 
the trees, but prevents others from 
getting in. The Georgia Experi- 
ment Station recommends good 
heavy wrapping paper for this pur- 
pose. Wrap at least two thicknesses 
around the trunk and tie with 
strings a foot apart. Do not bind 
it tightly. Let it extend from the 
ground well up the main stem and 
even above the lower branches. On 
large trees, it is recommended that 
the lower limbs be wrapped also. 
Let the paper stay on until the end 
of the growing season. 








(Continued from page 28) 
pecks per 100 feet of row space on 
either side of lettuce, cabbage, on- 
ions, or other early vegetables now 
growing in the garden. Scatter on 
both sides of the rows and cultivate 
it in. For real quick results apply 
in a similar manner one to two 
pounds per 100 feet of row space of 
some of the quickly available nitro- 
gen fertilizers. 


Next Year’s Strawberry Crop 


As soon as picking strawberries is 
completed, the whole row should be 
worked out if plants are to be car- 
ried over for a crop next year. New 
plants must be produced for the 
coming year’s crop, and for these to 
be properly developed, plowing 
down most of the old row is neces- 
sary soon after picking is finished. 
A leaflet giving detailed instructions 
as to best methods of doing this job 
may be had from The Progressive 
Farmer for a three-cent stamp. 


Those not having a wheel hoe for 
cultivating the garden are still in 
the “horse and buggy” stage, horti- 
culturally speaking. A better job can 
be done in one-fourth the time than 
with the old-fashioned hoe and with 
far less hard work. One may be 
had for $3 or $4 and up. Take my 
word for it and get one if you have- 
nt one, and I am sure you will 
thank me in the future for this la- 
bor-saving suggestion. 

_ We need to plant vegetables at the 
right time, but it never pays to get 
in such a big hurry as to plant be- 





fore the ground is thoroughly pre- 
pared. Planting on poorly prepared 
ground has resulted in more failures 
in the garden than probably all other 
causes combined. Don’t make this 
mistake! 


If Frost Threatens 


If frost threatens after tomatoes 
are set and beans or other tender 
crops are out of the ground, cover 
with paper or even bend plants over 
and cover with dirt. This would 
not be practicable on a large scale 
but can easily be done on a small 
scale in the home garden. 

A hand dust gun is needed, even if 
the garden is very small. One may be 
had for a dollar or two and up. Short 
work can be made of most harmful 


-insect pests by applying poison dust 


with a gun. Guns may be had from 
seed houses, as can the various poi- 
sons for killing these pests. Don’t 
let these bugs ruin the garden. 

Just as cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
and watermelons come out of the 
ground the striped cucumber beetle 
is on hand.to start destroying them. 
To avoid this damage, plant three or 
four times the ordinary quantity of 
seed and dust or spray with a poison 
as soon as the plants are up. One 
part of Dutox and two of lime, or 
one of calcium arsenate to 12 to 15 of 
lime, are good poisons to use. Dust 
thoroughly on the plants every three 
or four days until the plants are 
large enough not to be destroyed by 
these bugs. Use these on potato bugs 
and other eating insects. 





















DARN IT! | WISH | COULD 
FIND A ROOFING THAT 
WOULD LAST MORE 
gee THAN 4 OR 5 YEARS! 
= YOU CAN! AND ONE 
-=J THAT STOPS LEAKS 
= FOR GOOD, TOO! 
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SOUNDS TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 
... WHAT IS IT? 


TENNESEAL ...GO DOWN AND 
LET JOE SMITH SHOW YOU 
SOME...IT’S GOT EVERY 
ms OTHER ROOFING 
BEAT A MILE! R 









WHAT'S THIS TENNESEAL 
ROOFING |! HEAR ABOUT? 


IT’S THE BEST ROOFING MADE... 
GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL...AND 
WITH NEW FEATURES FOUND 


IN NO OTHER ROOFING! 





—_—_—_ 





LOOK, BILL, AT THESE 4 EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


(1) THIS TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP. KEEPS 
RAIN FROM BEING BLOWN OR 
DRAWN UNDER END LAPS... 


(2) HERE'S THE PRESSURE LIP THAT 
INSURES CONTACT BETWEEN 
OVER-LAPPING SHEETS... 


(3) THIS NEW V-DRAIN PREVENTS LEAKS 
WHERE THE SHEETS OVER-LAP BY 
PROVIDING A DRAIN FOR ANY RAIN 
THAT MAY GET UNDER THE LAP... 


(4) NOTICE THIS TENSION CURVE 
THAT MAKES EVERY SHEET FIT 
SNUGLY AND CLING TO ROOF 
DECKING. BETTER TRY SOME, BILL, 
AND STOP LEAKS AND EXPENSE. 


O. K. JOE, I'LL DO IT. 

















TIGHT AS A DRUM. 
'"M GLAD | BOUGHT 

THAT TENNESEAL 
ROOFING... 
IT SURE HAS 
SAVED ME 
MONEY! 
















TENNESEAL 
ROOFING 


GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL 


ROOFING THAT LASTS, 
AND LASTS, AND LASTS 


Gren SHEETS for roofing offer many 
advantages over ordinary types 
of roofing material. They last longer. 
Resist wind and rain. Are proofagainst 
fire and lightning. Easy to apply and 
greatly improve the appearance of 
property. With ordinary care they 
last for years and reduce repair costs 
to almost nothing. 

In addition to Tenneseal Galva- 
nized Steel Sheets we also offer all 
standard Tennessee Sheets for roofing 
and siding—corrugated, V-crimped 
or flat—in Standard Open Hearth 
and USS Copper Steel quality, also 
Seal of Quality Heavy Galvanized. 

Tennessee Roofing Sheets are full 
gauge, and carry full weight galvaniz- 
ing. Ask your dealer for steel sheets by 
brand name—and get the. full weight 
value that insures long life. 


Manufactured by 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Cos 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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OLKS do need a hideout from 

Henry’s dirty pipe and black 
tobacco! And Henry needs to have 
someone show him one of these little 
ads in which we preach that pipes 
should be regularly cleaned and fed 
nothing but mild, inoffensive Sir Walter 
Raleigh Smoking Tobacco. We 
searched every inch of Kentucky Bur- 
ley territory and discovered a mixture 
that burns clean and cool while spread- 
ing a most delightful aroma. Sir Wal- 
ter’s well-aged and makes a nice cake. 
We even wrap this better blend in 
heavy gold foil for extra fresh-keep- 
ing. Try a tin. You'll cheer! 












OCOD 


' SIR WALT 


mpc 















FREE boot-let tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet. 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. PR-64 


























The New F arm FP rogram 


various crops are to be classified in 
respect to soil depletion, conserva- 
tion, and improvement. Payments 
will be made for soil conservation 
or improvement for the following:— 


1. Permanent pastures and meadows 
seeded in 1936. 


2. New plantings of woodlands. 


3. Seedings in 1936 of biennial and 
perennial legumes. 

4. Lespedeza. 

5. Annual legumes seeded in 1936 if 
not harvested for hay or forage. 

Soil depleting crops are: cotton, 
corn, tobacco, Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, truck crops and watermelons, 
rice, sugar cane, small fruits and 
berries, sugar beets, vineyards, cul- 
tivated nut crops including tung 
trees, wheat, oats, rye, barley, buck- 
wheat, grain sorghum, broomcorn, 
sweet sorghums, peanuts, field peas 
and beans, and annual grass crops 
if harvested. 


Soil Building Crops 


Soil building crops are peanuts, 
soybeans, field peas and beans and 
winter legumes when plowed un- 
der; sweet, red and Alsike clovers, 
lespedeza, and perennial legumes, 
regardless of how handled. 


Soil conserving crops are: wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, and buckwheat, 
when not harvested; grain and 
sweet sorghums and _ broomcorn, 
when plowed under or grazed off; 
peanuts when grazed off; soy- 
beans, field beans and peas when 
left on land, pastured, or only seed 
harvested. Winter legumes, sweet, 
red, and Alsike clover, lespedeza, 
perennial legumes, woodlots, pas- 
tures, and perennial grasses are also 
considered soil conserving crops. 


Definite Minimum Set 


There is a certain minimum per- 
formance that will be required of a 
farmer before he will be entitled to 
these payments:— 


1. His 1936 acreage of soil conserving 
and improving crops must be equal to at 
least 20 per cent of the total acreage de- 
voted to soil depleting crops in 1936. 


2. If his 1936 acreage of soil depleting 
crops should exceed his base acreage of 
these crops, he will be penalized at the 
same rate at which diversion payments 
are made. In other words, if a farmer’s 
base acreage of cotton is 50 acres and in 
1936 he has 52 acres of cotton and 48 
acres in soil improving crops, his pay- 
ments will be as follows:— 


48 acres in soil conserving and im- 
proving crops at 75 cents an acre $36.00 

Less 2 acres excess in cotton at 6 

GOMe BRIN ois cc si vida osvabos os 


Met: PayMent..../.:is::.c.éec00seec00 


3. No diversion payments will be made 
on a reduction in food and feed crops if 
this reduction results in the production of 
less feed and food crops than are needed 
for home consumption on the applicant’s 
farm. 


4. Soil maintenance payments on land 
diverted from soil depleting crops will 
not be made on an acreage greater than 
50 per cent of the acreage plaated to soil 
depleting crops and these payments can- 
not exceed 50 per cent of the total pay- 
ments made to the farm. 


(Continued from page 5) 


There would seem to be one rath- 
er serious omission in the program 
in that it does not make equitable 
provision for winter legumes plant- 
ed last fall. In order to receive di- 
version payments, which are the 
larger payments, farmers must take 
land out of soil depleting crops and 
plant it in 1936 to soil conserving 
and improving crops. In the case 
of cotton this means that in diverting 
cotton lands, they must in the great 
majority of cases go into summer 
legumes. But what about the farmer 
who had cotton on his land in 1935 
and planted vetch last fall? This 
farmer is not likely to wish to fol- 
low vetch with cowpeas or soybeans 
or any of the summer soil improv- 
ing crops because he has just turn- 
ed under vetch, which is unsurpass- 
ed as a soil building crop. He will 
undoubtedly wish to plant this 
vetch land in corn or cotton. Yet if 
he does this, he will receive no di- 
version payment because the land 
was in these crops last year. Un- 
less the regulations are modified, 
winter legumes planted last fall will 
be penalized. 

This should not be done, as win- 
ter legumes are really more valuable 
in the South than summer legumes 
not only because they shelter the 
land when it is usually exposed, but 
for the reason that they may be 
grown without loss of a cash crop. 


Other Practices Recognized 


Not only will payments be made 
to farmers for increasing the acre- 
age planted to soil building and 
conserving crops, but in lieu of these 
crop diversions, there will also be 
payments for soil conserving prac- 
tices. Contour farming, strip crop- 
ping, gully control and terracing 
will be eligible for benefit payments. 
Fallowing Western wheat lands, fire 
protection of woodlands, etc., are 
other soil conserving practices that 
are likely to be recognized. 

Another matter of especial inter- 
est is the division of the payments 
between landlords and_ tenants, 


which will be as follows:— 

30 per cent to the applicant, who will 
be responsible for compliance. 

25 per cent to the landowner. 

10 per cent to the owner of the equip- 
ment such as teams, tools, etc. 

35 per cent to be divided as the crop 
is divided. 

The “applicant” is the operator of 
the farm, the person who is respon- 
sible for its management. Where 
cash rent is paid, the tenant is the 
applicant; a third and fourth renter 
is the applicant, but the landlord is 
the applicant under half and half 
share cropping conditions. On this 
basis the cash renter will receive all 
of the payment. 

To the third and fourth tenant 
will go 66% per cent of the pay- 
ment while his landlord will receive 
33% per cent. The half tenant’s 
share will be 1744 per cent, while 
to his landlord will go 8214 per 


cent. 
Extension Service to Administer 


The extension service, under the 
direction of Secretary Wallace, again 
has the job of working with farmers 
in carrying out the program. Since 
the program is to be operated on a 
farm rather than a commodity ba- 
sis, there will be only one farmers’ 
committee in each community and 
county. The committeemen who will 
be elected by the farmers qualified 
to participate in the program will 
again have the responsibility of de- 
termining acreages and yields, but 
under the new plan appeals from 
their decisions may be made direct 
to Washington. 

In conclusion, it should be clearly 
understood that the information 
given in the foregoing should not 
be considered as final. 

It is merely the gist of the recom- 
mendations of the Memphis confer- 
ence. While the final plan is likely 
to approximate rather closely the 
outline given here, there will un- 
doubtedly be several changes in the 
plan before it is given to farmers 
in its completed form. 


The new world champion, Carnation Ormsby Butter King, who broke all records 


for both milk and butterfat production. 


In her year’s test, ending in February, she 


had produced 38,606.6 pounds of milk and 1,402 pounds butterfat. This is a daily 
average of 105.7 pounds of milk, or 12.3 gallons, and 3.84 pounds butterfat. Note 
exceptional development of udder, milk veins under belly, and typical triangular 
shape of body. She was bred and is owned by Carnation Milk Farms, Seattle, Wash. 
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By M. D. MOBLEY 


R° HEATON, 
School, with a yield of seed cot- 

ton of 6,337 pounds; Chambers 
Almon, Franklin, yield seed cot- 
ton, 5,408 pounds; Holwood Ander- 
son, Graymont, yield seed cotton, 
3,705 pounds, and Jack Hathcock, 
Sylvester, yield of seed cotton, 3,405 
pounds, have been declared winners 
in the two-acre cotton production 
contest for Georgia Future Farmers. 
“The purpose of the contest,” de- 
clared L. M. Sheffer, supervisor for 
agricultural education in Georgia, 
“is to encourage boys to use the 
very best methods in carrying on 
their farming operations. Prizes in 
the contest are not awarded on the 
basis of highest yields but on eco- 
nomical production. High yield and 
low cost usually go together and for 
this reason the prizes nearly always 
go to the boys who make the most 
cotton per acre. 


“We find that boys will study 
with more interest such jobs as 





TACK HATHCOCK. 


choosing variety of cotton to grow, 
spacing, fertilizing, cultivation, etc., 
and will more nearly put into oper- 
ation the practices they find from 
study to be best, if they are working 
with the idea of winning a prize.” 

The fact that boys do actually try 
to find out the best methods and 
then put them into practice is illus- 
trated by what Jack Hathcock had 
to say regarding the procedure he 
followed in growing his prize win- 
ning crop. 

“The land I selected,” said Jack, 
“was covered with a thick mass of 
dead crabgrass. This was turned 
under—without being burned over 
—in January. I followed almost ex- 
actly experiment station recommen- 
dations as to fertilizer formulas, 
cultivation, etc., which I learned as 
a result of my study in vocational 
agriculture.” 

Jack claims to have made a net 
proht of $128.77 on his two-acre 
cotton project. This was in addi- 
tion to the $50 cash prize won. 

The contest was sponsored by the 

Agricultural Development Bureau 

of the Barrett Company. 


© © 


PINE SEEDLING DEMAND 


EORGIA has had more orders 
for pine seedlings this year than 
could be filled and Extension For- 
ester Du Pre Barrett is of the opin- 
ton that a limited number of farm- 
ers might find it profitable to raise 
Pine seedlings this year. 
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Terraplane Cab Pickup Express. 
pounds load capacity ... largest body on 
ANY cab pickup model made. Side sills carry 


to use it, put in the seats an 
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the weight of passengers. 


OH 


This Terraplane Utility Coach is tailor-made 
for farms and suburbs. When the family wants 


passenger car again. 


1500 


you have a 








‘BOS 


and up for De Luxe models, f. 0.b. Detrott. 
Standard group of accessories extra. 


88 or 100 H. P.—115-inch wheelbase 


SAVE—with the new HUDSON-C. 1.T.6% Time 
Payment Plan... low monthly payments 








Leading ALL Low Priced Cars 
ALL That Adds to Satisfaction 








Thousands of Terraplane owners report greater economy than 
they’ve ever had from any car before on their farms. And every 
letter is backed by their signed and sworn records. Many tell of 
Terraplane’s long life with mileages of 125,000, 150,000 and up. 


Biggest Outside . . . Roomiest Inside 
Figures tell the facts about size! Terraplane is inches longer in 
wheelbase and over-all size than any other low priced car. 
With far more leg room, head room, shoulder room. And a 
level rear floor. 

What farm doesn’t need this big car feature—a rear-opening 
baggage compartment with space inside for tire, lying flat? 
Yet only one low priced car has it at no extra cost... Terraplane! 

The farm demands power. And Terraplane has it . . . from 3 
to 18 more horsepower than you'll find anywhere else in the 
low price field. With a smoothness unmatched by any of the others. 


Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes 
There’s no arguing about an automobile body. It’s either a/l/ 
of steel... or it isn’t. Cars with “soft tops” or part-steel bodies 
can’t be all of steel. But Terraplane, alone among the leading 
low priced cars, is steel through and through, with seamless 
roof of solid steel. 

The list goes on and on with feature after feature you'll not 
find on any other low priced car. Radial Safety Control (patent 
applied for). Tru-Line Steering. The Rhythmic Ride. Deeper, 
wider “V-type” windshield. Duo-Automatic Hydraulic Brakes 
(patent applied for). 


Special Farm Terms 
The farmer buys on facts ... and farmers lead all other groups 
of buyers in the list of Terraplane’s best customers. They’ve 
discovered that Terraplane—priced with the lowest —steps 
them UP in everything but cost. Let your Terraplane dealer 
tell you about Terraplane’s special payment terms, made to fit 
farm conditions and needs. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


For the Farm--A Complete Line of Hudson-built Commercial Cars, including Business Coupes, Business Sedans, Sedan Panel 


Delivery, Cab Pickup Express, Utility Coach, Custom Station Wagon, Chassis, and Chassis With Cab 


BUILT BY HUDSON—TERRAPLANE, $595 AND UP; HUDSON SIX, $710 AND UP; HUDSON SUPER STRAIGHT EIGHT, $760 AND UP, 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


“1 don't take my hat off to anything on the road in this car!” 


ERRAPLANE 
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“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all da 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the 
plate so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be 
played with. You can eat and talk as well as you 
did with your own teeth. Why endure loose 
plates? Klutch ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at 
druggists. If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes but send us 10c and we will 
mail you a generous trial box. 


HART & CO., 


Box 2408-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








Eels, M 


Catch Fish? 





of our 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 


vanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
RAP OFFER and Catalog. $1 Boa 
Fish Bait FREE to ene? our traps. 
Dept. T. LOUIS, MO. 












invaluable help to any group leader. 
25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in quantities). Send orders to 










The Community Handbook: Helps For 
Rural Community Leaders 
for the club or community leader. 


parties, programs, good manners, 


songs (words), camping, etc. 


The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Just off the press—a complete handbook 
Its 240 
pages will be chock-full of suggestions on 
games, 
stunts, first aid, parliamentary procedure, 
It will be an | 
And the price is only 





























































































usE @ to 107 potas 


in your fertilizer to insure 
the quality and yield for 
the profits you want. 


Experiments have shown that when high topping is 
practiced and heavy yields are expected, 7OO-1,000 
pounds of fertilizer per acre, containing 3% nitrogen, 
8-10% phosphoric acid, and 8-10% potash are needed. 
The exact analysis and amount of fertilizer to use de- 
pend upon the soil and cropping system. 


South Carolina experiments emphasize the need of pot- 
ash. They show that in practically all cases where potash 
was left out or the supply in the mixture was limited, the 
yield was reduced and the quality of leaf was very poor. 


The North Carolina Tobacco Experiment Station says 
that potash is the important ingredient of the fertilizer 
mixture for tobacco when quality is considered. Most 
soils of the flue-cured tobacco belt, especially the 
more typical tobacco soils, are deficient in potash. 


The Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station reports 
that potash has a more important bearing on quality than 
any other element in a tobacco fertilizer. Heavy appli- 
cations of potash to the soils of the Coastal Plain are 
necessary to produce a good quality tobacco. An abund- 
ance of potash increases the yield, promotes the vigor of 
the plant, and gives the leaf better texture and elasticity. 






IT WILL COST YOU VERY 
LITTLE TO USE MORE POT. 
ASH TO GET BETTER QUAL- 
ITY AND HIGHER YIELDS 
OF TOBACCO THIS YEAR flor? 















pot" 
means 


AMERICAN POTASH Wj[fiq]uqiit! 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


* INVESTMENT BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
























variety would be required. Among 
the extra early varieties introduced 
were short cottons such as King, 
Simpkins, and Trice; and Express, 
an early long staple variety. It was 
soon learned, however, that no va- 
riety could possibly be early enough 
entirely to avoid the weevil. The 
trend then turned to slightly later 
varieties with better picking bolls, 
higher lint percentage, better length 
staple, smaller leaves, and restricted 
vegetative development. 

These varieties produce more cot- 
ton and lint of a better quality than 
the extra early varieties where wee- 
vils are not bad, and do even better 
where weevil infestation is heavy, 
provided satisfactory poisoning is 
done. Varieties now popular include 
among many others, Mebane, Lone 
Star, Rowden, Acala, various strains 
of Cleveland, Stoneville, Delfos, 
Delta and Pine Land strains, Wan- 
namaker-Cleveland, and Mexican 
Big Boll. Of the round boll, short 
staple group, Cook and Half and 
Half are widely grown. 


Types for All Conditions 


Today there are many varieties 
with a desirable staple that have a 
much wider range of adaptability 
than the varieties commonly grown 
50 years ago. 


Among farmers and cotton breed- 
ers who have made notable contri- 
butions to cotton production during 
the past 50 years are: J. B. Allen, 
W. A. Cook, J. R. Cleveland, and 
E. C. Ewing, of Mississippi; J. T. 
King of North Carolina; J. A. 
Peterkin and D. R. Coker of South 
Carolina, and A. D. Mebane, W. L. 
Boykin, and D. A. Saunders, of 
Texas. To the group who contrib- 
uted notably to our modern cotton 
varieties must be added a host of 
experiment station workers and H. 
J. Webber of Riverside, Calif., who 
bred one or more important varie- 
ties of cotton and is given credit for 
the introduction of scientific cotton 
breeding into the South. 


The number of cotton varieties is 
all out of proportion to practical 
needs. Many of them are not sufh- 
ciently different in their characters 
to justify designation as a separate 
variety. Names of about 1,200 varie- 
ties have been recorded in the Unit- 
ed States. A dozen good varieties 
would be enough for our needs. 


Weevil Not to Blame 


It is generally believed that cotton 
was longer and better back in the 
plantation days before the advent of 
the custom gin. There is no way of 
knowing about this for certain, be- 
cause until 1928 nothing was done 
to obtain an accurate classification 
of our cotton crops. W. B. Lanham 
of United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in a recent letter to the 
writer says: “I have been looking 
over the census report of 1880 on 
cotton production, and am impress- 
ed with-the rather large quantity of 
very short cotton that was supposed 
to be produced even at that time. 
This does not bear out the statement 
that it is only since the advent of the 


Ups and Downs of King Cotton 


(Continued from page 8) 


boll weevil that we have been grow- 
ing really short cotton.” 

Starting in 1928, the federal gov- 
ernment began to make comprehen- 
sive reports on grade and staple of 
both crop and carry-over, and since 
1929, the average staple length of up- 
land cotton produced in the United 
States has increased each year. The 
average staple length of the 1934 
crop, despite the drouth of that 
year, was longer than for any other 
year for which records are available. 

In the olden days, a single variety 
was usually grown on a plantation, 
and only that variety passed through 
the plantation gin. But when cus- 
tom gins were established, the 
mixing of cotton seed and deteriora- 
tion of cotton quality started us on 
our way to the serious situation that 
now confronts us. 

About 25 years ago, the sugges- 
tion was advanced that farmers 
could keep their seed supplies pure 
and produce uniform cotton of good 
staple by cooperating in the forma- 
tion of one-variety cotton communi- 
ties. O. F. Cook of the U.S. D. A. 
seems to have been the first one to 
make the suggestion and is gener- 
ally given the major share of credit 
for the development of the project. 


Nothing much was done towards 
the establishment of one-variety 
communities until about 1916. 


One-Variety Units Spread 

The production of Egyptian cot- 
ton in Arizona went - forward for 
several years in the Salt River Val- 
ley with only one variety being 
planted, though not as an organized 
community undertaking. The first 
sustained development where a com- 
munity definitely restricted itself to 
a single variety was in the Coachella 
Valley in Southern California. 
These new districts recognized that 
in order to overcome their handicaps 
of high cost of production and long 
haul to mill centers they must of 
necessity produce high quality cot- 
ton. This they proceeded to do with 
such good effect that their success 
attracted the attention of the entire 
Cotton South. 

Since then various one-variety 
communities centering around the 
gin have been established through- 
out the South. In 1935 there were 
307 one-variety community units op- 
erating in 156 counties in 13 states 
under state and federal agencies 
with a total of 763,691 acres. -Geor- 
gia and Mississippi have made more 
progress with one-variety communi- 
ties than any other state. 


In 1935 Georgia had 108 one- 
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the commercial trees. 





“Boy-o-boy! Wait until I show this 
one to the boys.” 


variety communities which grew 
100,000 bales on 250,000 acres. The 
16,600 cooperating growers received 
an average of $90 more for their 
crop than farmers in surrounding 
communities. The total extra in- 
come was approximately $1,500,000. 
This cotton brought a premium be- 
cause of its extra staple length, and 
the selected variety made better than 
average yields, 


Cooperative Marketing Grows 


Not only are cotton farmers or- 
ganizing to improve their produc- 
tion methods through one-variety 
communities, but they are making 
commendable progress in cooper- 
ative ginning and marketing. 

For a great many years, even be- 
fore the War Between the States, 
cotton farmers were dissatisfied with 
the marketing of their crop. Recon- 
struction intensified this feeling. Dur- 
ing its spectacular growth in the 
early seventies, the Grange set up 
marketing agencies in Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
Established firms appointed as bond- 
ed agents by the Grange to handle 
cotton on commission, operated un- 
til about 1875. 

Again from 1885 to 1905, the 
Southern Cotton Association and a 
number of other organizations at- 


Shall We Plant 


tempted to improve conditions by 
concerted but voluntary action on 
the part of growers in reducing the 
acreage and in holding the crop for 
an established price. 


Grading Helps Growers 


By 1912, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture had begun 
to release reports that confirmed the 
farmers’ opinion that the hog-round 
marketing system was robbing them 
on grades and staple lengths. In 
1914, after nine grades of upland 
cotton had been promulgated by the 
Department as official cotton stand- 
ards, grading services were estab- 
lished in North Carolina and other 
states. But there was much opposi- 
tion to grading on the part of local 
buyers. At that time the only class- 
ing done by the buyers occurred 
late in the season when heavy dis- 
counts were levied against low 
grade cotton. It was not until 1923 
that the United States compelled the 
use of its cotton grades in interstate 
and foreign commerce.’ 


While in some instances the cost 
of cooperative marketing has been 
high, most surveys show that con- 
sidering the services rendered, cot- 
ton has been handled at less cost to 
the grower than is charged by pri- 
vate cotton firms. But perhaps their 
greatest service to growers has been 
in knocking at least a part of the 
arrogance out of the private cotton 
trade and forcing it to grade and 
staple cotton more accurately and 
handle it for a small per cent of 
what it formerly charged. The cot- 
ton trade never made any attempt 
to reform until it was forced to do 
so by the cotton cooperatives. The 
cotton cooperatives have time and 
again fought the cotton farmers’ 
battles and brought better condi- 
tions to members and non-members 
alike. They have never received 
one-tenth the credit they deserve for 
this great service. 


More Peaches ? 


By T. H. MCHATTON 


[7 SEEMS that peach production 

during the next four or five years 
in the United States should closely 
approximate in quantity that of the 
five years just past. There will prob- 
ably be a decline during-the coming 
period in the number of bearing 
trees, but better methods of pro- 
duction will increase the average 
quantity of fruit per tree. 


_ The weather should also be taken 
into consideration, for the’ seasons 
between 1931 and 1935 have been 
below the usual ten-year average in 
growing conditions and it may be 
expected that the coming period 
will be average or better for fruit 
production. The possible peach 
crops to be handled in the fresh 
state, for the next few years do not 
seem to be excessive and should the 
demand increase, as it is hoped, the 
growers should find this fruit a re- 
munerative farm venture. 


There are two peach areas in 
Georgia, namely, the southern and 
central sections. The very early fruit 
comes from the south and in this 
area is found about 42 per cent of 
About two- 


fifths of the trees are under five 
years and another two-fifths are ten 
years or more. This indicates that 
crops in excess of previous ones may 
be easily produced. The Elberta, in 
younger plantings, has been repiaced 
by Hiley and other early varieties 
so more early fruit may be expected. 


In the Central Georgia area, about 
48 per cent of the commercial or- 
chards, well over 60 per cent of the 
trees are ten years or more and only 
about 15 per cent are of young trees. 
This area was predominantly El- 
berta but the new plantings show 
only 30 per cent of this variety be- 
ing used, Hiley and Early Rose va- 
rieties being prominent among the 
young trees. 

A small quantity of early fruit 
brings good prices but this early 
peach business can be quickly over- 
done. Overproduction of small, 
poor quality early fruit hurts not 
only the early market but seriously 
injures the varieties that follow.: It 
would seem that this is a good time 
for peach growers to consider a rea- 
sonable enlargement of orchards and 
turn again to Elberta planting. 




































































@ The Ford V-8 Platform Truck is 
made in two sizes... 157-inch and 
1311/2-inch wheelbases. It is ideal 
for mounting grain sides, stock 
racks and fruit and beet bodies. 
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BUILT TO HELP THE FARMER 
REDUCE HIS HAULING COSTS 


Every farmer needs a Ford V-8 
Pick-Up*for those odd hauling jobs 
around the farm or for hauling 

light loads back and forth to town. 
: Wheelbase is 112 inches. 





Farm hauling cosis can run up into money unless 
you use a truck that is built to stand up under the 
hardest kind of service. Being a farmer himself, 
Henry Ford knows the kind of truck that farmers 
need. And in the 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks and Com- 
mercial Cars, every part is built to match V-8 
engine quality, economy, and reliability. 

If you want to get the FACTS about the 1936 
Ford V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars, just ask 
your Ford dealer for an “on-the-job” test. He will 
be glad to let you try one on your own farm, with 
your own loads, so you can make your own tests 
of V-8 Economy and V-8 Performance. 







@ In every detail of construction, 

Ford V-8 Stake Trucks are built to 

stand up under the hardest kind 

of farm service. There are two 

wheelbases ... 157-inch and 
1311/,-inch. 


x 


Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased 

for $25 a month, with usual low down-payment. Any new 131!/2-inch or 

157-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual low 
down-payment on the new UCC 12% per month Finance Plans. 


FORD V-& 
TRUCKS AND 
COMMERCIAL CARS 


























THIS BRAND 


yA 
DEPENOAGLE 
ROOFINGS 


stole Le- 


WHEELING HEAVY ZING COATED AOOFINGS 
hove served ARAL AMERICA“ over AD YEARS 


Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Roofings are ably protecting thou- 
sands of farm buildings through- 
out the land just as they have done 
consistently and economically 
since 1890. A forty-five-year record 
of service to rural America not 
only testifies to the quality and 
durability of these roofings but 
also offers you your best guide to 
genuine roofing satisfaction. 

Yet the Wheeling brand has still 
more significance to you. Back of 
this mark on Corrugated, V-Crimp 
or other styles of Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Roofings is an un- 
broken chain of successive steps 
in manufacture. In this chain are 
iron mining, smelting, steel mak- 
ing, rolling, galvanizing and form- 
ing—without divided responsi- 
bility anywhere along the line be- 
cause Wheeling owns and con- 
trols all facilities and processes to 
insure the quality you get in every 
Wheeling product. 


ee YOUR WHEELING 
ROOFING DEALER ~~" 





Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coatings 
on the roofings you buy are the 
result of many new improvements 
in processes developed by Wheel- 
ing during long years of large 
scale galvanizing of metal prod- 
ucts, including roofing, since1890. 

Also the Wheeling brand on 
roofings you buy signifies manu- 
facture on new and modern steel 
mill equipment. Keeping the name 
Wheeling synonymous with roof- 
ing quality has meant keeping up- 
to-date. This Wheeling has done 
and the result is even better qual- 
ity in Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Roofings than ever before. 

You can rely on the Wheeling 
Roofing Dealer who will point 
out Wheeling quality to you. Like 
the manufacturer, he will take 
pride in guiding you to fire-proof, 
lightning-proof and trouble-proof 
roofing service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 


i WHEELING CORRUGATING 


COMPANY 


WHEELING . WEST WIRGINIA 


( 






































Bhort hours. 
valuable information sent FREE. 


INSTRUCTION SERVICE, Dept. 225-B, St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN 
WOMEN 


Wanted 


a 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility test for steady 


S. Goverament Jobs. Commence $105-$175 month, 
Common school education. List of jobs j 
Write today. 


onene MAME & GRANITE, 
feeds SO lg high 2Oin mace: 101m. 
toad. 30in. hish, 20 in. wide, 10in. 
thick. FREE catalog. American Me- 

Dept. ‘18, Atlante, Ga. 





N, F ; K—and What Else? 


(Continued from page 13) 


Bordeaux for dilution. But there 
wasn't enough Bordeaux to go over 
the whole crop. Where Bordeaux 
was included in the poison the beans 


started growing with remarkable 
enthusiasm. Elsewhere they didn’t. 
“Now what?” thought Bryan and 


his associates. “Does the copper in 
Bordeaux have anything to do with 
it?” They tried fertilizing with cop- 
per sulphate. It proved to be a good 
guess: With this as a_ starting 
point, work has now progressed to 
the point where it is estimated that 
50 pounds of copper sulphate per 
acre is needed over at least two- 
thirds of Florida. In the citrus belt 
it is used to correct die-back and 
ammoniation. On drained swamp 
lands of eastern North Carolina, 
Willis finds an application of 50 
pounds of copper sulphate per acre 
makes a good increase in produc- 
tion. But he warns against using 
too much. 


Then There’s Manganese 

Then there’s an element called 
manganese. Don’t get this confused 
with magnesium. In Rhode Island 
they had to apply manganese to 
grow good spinach. Virginia found 
it helpful too. It was found neces- 
sary for corn and soybeans in coastal 
sections of North Carolina. Florida’s 
sandy East Coast and her Ever- 
glades, as well as a black silty clay 
loam in Indiana—all have been 
found to require help in the form 
of manganese. McHargue of Ken- 
tucky finds reason to believe that 
manganese is in some way responsi- 
ble for the formation of vitamins. 

Spot by spot these special needs 
for special things are being uncov- 
ered. In Nebraska it is necessary to 
spray pines with iron sulphate to 
give them iron enough for satisfac- 
tory growth. New York peat soils 
must have copper. Zinc is of grow- 
ing importance in fertilizers in Cali- 
fornia. From one end of the coun- 
try to the other soil deficiencies are 
cropping out. If this keeps up it’s 
going to take a smart man to know 
his fertilizers. 


New Jersey Station Tests 
Just what the presence or absence 
of some of these elements may mean 
to crop growth was shown by 
some greenhouse tests we saw at 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion. For 15 years or more Dr. John 
Shive, head of the department 
of botany and plant physiology 
the New Jersey Experiment Station 
has been interested in these so-called 
minor elements of plant food. What 
probably is the most impressive part 
of his work, however, has been done 
in the past two years. Having heard 
of his work, we dropped by to see 
what more we could learn about 
these things that are so necessary 
for plant growth, that in the past 
have seemed to be amply supplied 
by most of our soils, and yet which 
now are cropping up here and there 
as serious deficiencies. 


We found Dr. Shive in one of 
his greenhouses. He was standing 
before a shelf on which were glazed 
pots, each filled with about three 


quarts of what appeared to be pure 
white sand. In each pot a tobacco 
stalk was growing or else trying to. 

Nould you think these two plants 
were the same age?” asked Dr. 
Shive, pointing to one badly stunt- 
ed, barely seven inches high and 
another well developed, standing 
nearly shoulder high. Then he ex- 


plained. “This one didn’t get bo- 
ron,’ he said, pointing to the 
dwarfed plant. “We gave it the 


same quantities of nitrogen and 
phosphorus, potash and sodium, cal- 
cium and magnesium, chlorine and 
sulphur that were given to this nor- 
mal plant. In other words, it fed out 
of the same trough except the dis- 
torted dwarf did not get boron and 
manganese. The other did. 

“What you see here is character- 
istic boron deficiency. You'll notice 
the terminal bud died early in the 
game. Then the plant tried to send 
out suckers and the buds in them 
quickly died. Another symptom of 
boron deficiency is appearance of 
cracks across the midrib of the leaf. 
As these occur the leaf curls or bends 
downward. Brown spots soon de- 
velop at these cracks. 

“Manganese deficiency does not 
show until later in the life of the 
plant. The leaves become mottled, 
these mottled areas gradually be- 
coming grayish white. Flower buds 
are produced in abundance but be- 
fore opening most of them turn 
brown and no seeds are produced. 


Minor Elements Essential Here 


“Here’s something that might in- 
terest you,” said Dr. Shive, turning 
to another fine specimen. “You 
know some of the sodium nitrate 
used in fertilizers is taken from de- 
posits of nitrate salts on a high pla- 
teau in a Chilean desert region. The 
refining processes through which 
these salts are put before shipping 
do not produce an altogether pure 
nitrate. Analysis shows that sodium 
nitrate from this source contains very 
small quantities—in the case of some 
elements only traces—of_ several 
elements known to be essential for 
plant growth. Among these are 
boron and manganese. 

“In growing the two plants you 
have just seen we supplied all ele- 
ments from chemically pure sources. 
But here is one,” and he pointed to 
another fine specimen, “which re- 
ceived identically the same treat- 
ment as that accorded the dwarf- 
ed plant except that the nitrogen 


(Continued on page 73) 





“I wish they’d get through pitchin’ 


horseshoes. I’m getting tired of 


going barefooted.” 
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W hat Is Thee Success? 


Oux Apiil sermon—By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


a ASE you a suc- 
cess? 

I did not ask 
whether you own 
or rent your farm. 
I did not ask wheth- 
mums cr you have been 

to college, whether 
you have money, or how good look- 
ing you are. I am thinking of the 
you inside of you. 


I very well know what the world 
calls success. I have heard the world 
toot its horns when some talent god, 
or money god, or royalty god, or 
beauty goddess marched by. I am 
not thinking of these things upon 
which the printers include names 
in “Who’s Who,” for some of the 
world’s greatest human failures are 
displayed in “caps.” 


@ Real success has more to do with 
eternal and not external things. 
There are ways of true success for 
everyone. 


Whoever leaves the world better 
than he found it has succeeded. The 
person who reforms himself has 
done a lot to reform the whole earth. 
There are millions of people who 
are successful in this. 


Whoever refuses to accept defeat, 
but keeps keeping on, through thick 
and through thin, meeting each day 
with a smile, even though there may 
be little to smile at; the parents who 
strive, yet can’t do for themselves or 
their children all that they desire; 
the good people who must tempo- 
rarily accept relief; young men and 
women who stand knocking. at 
doors of opportunity that do not 
readily open, but who do not give 
up—these are all successful people. 
“They will not fear though the earth 
be moved,” 


Whoever, uncaring whether the 
world cheers or jeers, will not sur- 
render his personal ideals of moral 
and spiritual values nor trail his 
white plume of honor in the dust of 
animality has in him the heroic stuff 
out of which God’s successes are 
fashioned. In the lowly, unnoticed 
stations of life, they who never allow 
their souls to go to sleep at the 
switch, however much they may 
seem to miss the outward goals of 
success, are setting the music of hu- 





manity’s better march. They are suc- 
cessful; I salute them with honor. 

Whoever sees a vision of better 
things, and will not allow time and 
sense to divert his attention from the 
pursuit of them—he has made good. 
In St. John’s inspired rapture, he 
saw in vision a great company of 
glorified folk, and he said: “What 
are these which are arrayed in white 
robes? and whence came they? ... 
These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have wash- 
ed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” This view 
into the eternal existence makes us 
see how superficial are most of our 
ideas of purely earthly success. 


@ Whenever I think of the long 
lines of lowly people who hold on, 
undaunted when life has become 
splintery, who pray on unafraid 
when the day seems dark, there 
comes to my heart a prayer almost 
too deep to speak in words, and I 
am made better and braver by their 
successful heroism. Harry Koop- 
man has expressed it well for us:— 


When I am dead 

May this with truth be said 

On the rude stone which marks my lowly 
head— 

That spite of doubt and indecision, 

In spite of weakness, lameness, blindness, 

Heart’s treachery and fate’s unkindness, 

Neglect of friends and scorn of foes, 

The body ills that cloud the mind, 

And the bold spirit blind— 

Still through my earthly course I went, 

Not disobedient 

Unto the heavenly vision. 


Therein lies true success. 
BIBLE READINGS 


HOSE reading the Bible through 
in 1936 with us should read this 


month from I Samuel 12 through 
II Kings 10. 
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From a woodcut by 
J. J. Lankes 





















THUMBS 
DOWN! 





ON ANY BATTERY 
THAT FAILS TO GIVE FULL VALUE 


— may be some people so wealthy that they need not 
care whether they get their money’s worth or not. As car- 
owners, they could afford to buy batteries casually — buying on 
appearance alone, or seeking the cheapest battery, without 
regard for the name and reputation of the company that made it. 


But most owners of cars and trucks cannot afford extravagance. 
They need a dependable, powerful, long-lasting battery that gives 
full value for every penny that it costs. They cannot afford to pay 
so little that their money is “thrown away.” Nor can they afford 
to risk buying blindly. They know that they can buy an Exide 
for the same or very little more money —and that an Exide costs 
less in the end. 


These are the thrifty buyers who are guided by the experience 
of large battery users such as railroads, steamship lines, industrial 
plants, mines, and others who have learned from long experience 
that they can depend on Exide Batteries to perform vital func- 
tions in their business. 


In buying a battery for your car or truck, let their experience 
be your guide as well. Go to the Exide dealer. Look for his 
Exide sign—symbol of honest battery service. 


EXIDE SURE-START SERVICE 


Exide has inaugurated a revolutionary new service that ends 
starting-failure by finding and correcting the causes of run-down 
batteries before starting-failure occurs. 


EXIDE HYCAP BATTERIES 


Extra high capacity for radio, heater, defroster, etc., with ample 
reserve for starting cars or trucks in any weather. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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SECRET TANNING MAKES 
SHELL HORSEHIDE SOFT! 


SHELL SECTION I$ 
VERTICALLY GRAINED! 







SHELL SECTION ONLY 
1/6TH OF HORSE'S HIDE! 


THE SHELL I$ TOUGH .. 
LIKE A FINGERNAIL! 








This 
: Comes only ; 
SHELL is from section y 
the center right over 
layer of 3- horse’s hips 
ply Shell : Oe ie poe P Oa 
F ; enough lea- nother reason for olverine triple- 
Horsehide. It is ther for 114 miles of extra wear tanning process is 
TOUGH ... like a ? pair shoes Shell section of absolute secret . . 
a makes tough Sheli 


3- ply Shell Horsehide 
is grained vertically 
.. like wear-resisting 
wood in a butcher’s 
meat-block. 


cow’s horn or your Wolverine alone uses 
own finger nail. Makes tough, extra-strong 
this leather amazingly shell horsehide for 
wear-resisting! both soles and uppers. 


Horsehide soft, flexi- 
ble as buckskin. 
Even dries out soft 
after soaking. 





























«». and now you know why millions of work shoe 
wearers say that soft, comfortable, flexible 


WOLVERINE SHELL HORSEHIDES 


give them the longest wear and greatest foot comfort they have ever 
known in work shoes. A wide range of styles; ankle lengths to high 
tops. Visit your Wolverine dealer for your next pair of work shoes. 


Sree 


Mail coupon, with 3c to cover mail- 
ing, for free pair of 36-inch 
Duralace Leather Shoe Laces 

- - -@ 25c value in most 








SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 


stores. ; Dept. Z4-36, Rockford, Michigan 
| WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., Dept. Z4-36 | 


| Rockford, Michigan. 
Here's 3c to cover cost of postage and packing. Send me | 





FREE pair of Duralace Leather Shoe Laces and name and 
| address of nearest Wolverine Dealer. 


DEALERS 








Consumer demand for Wolverine Shell Name 

Horsehide Work Shoes is constantly | Pe ET REN s tn Cc eV Lic Dom Me ee 

increasing. Write for details of un- § 0 UUme +o 5° A nee geal aan taba | 

usually interesting retail sales plan | City... oh AOR Re TO | 
nee ay = 


for new dealers. No obligation. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why worry and alr ¢ any 
longer? Learn about our per- 
fected invention for all forms 
of reducible rupture. Auto- 









Super-Speed Amazes 


matic air cushion acting as Housewives— Pays Agents 
Trade an agent to assist Nature has Heusewives t 
oversanore <e up to 







brou want happiness to thou- 
Permits natural 


pm sag jency $15 to $25 






strengthening of the weak- tha ec 
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ew ounces, is inconspicuous as aia ae 

C.E. Brooks, Inventor and sanitary. No obnoxious | fs bether with, Quick: req: riya = S Secreans 
gs or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Durable, time in half. for c. Burns 96% air id 
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Never sold in stores or to- 









y agents. and Wynne have made up to $16 and $25 in one day. 
aay fo Yor full taformation oot epee in plain envelope. HOME TRIAL Write today fox Fal} ul} par doulars, Ba L a 
BROOKS CO., 101A State St., Marshall, Mich. AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 236 tron St., Ohie 














The Soft Answer 


(Continued from page 10) 


feet of yours and take ’em out of 
here. With me on my hands and 
knees all afternoon to scrub this 
floor, and look at it now!’ 


“So Chet he kind of grinned and 
he says, ‘Sho, Mary, that ain’t noth- 
ing to hurt!’ And she says: ‘You 
give me that pail of milk and go 
clean your boots!’ And she kind of 
made a grab for the pail and Chet 
he let go of it, thinking she had it, 
and between them they dropped it. 


“YV ELL sir, it was a sight. Milk 

all over everywhere. Mary 
was so mad she just set right down 
in a chair and cried for a minute, 
the way a woman will; and Chet, 
he says: 


“Well now, that’s too bad!’ he 
says. ‘You set still, Mary,’ he says, 
‘till I clean it up.’ And he fetched 
the mop and begun to kind of slosh 
the milk around from one place to 
the other, not gitting anywhere. 


“So Mary grabs the mop away 
from him. ‘Give it here,’ she says, 
‘you useless galliwampus! Now fetch 
me the scrub bucket! Get a move 
on you! I declare, Chet McAusland, 
you make me so mad!’ ” 


He chuckled at the memory. 
“Well sir, it was funny!” he declar- 
ed. “I got out of the way, but I 
stayed to see the excitement. Chet, 
he kep’ trying to help, and Mary 
wouldn’t let him, and then he start- 
ed laughing, and she wanted to 
know what he was laughing at, and 
he said it kind of struck him funny, 
to see that mess all over everything. 


“Mary got kind of still and quiet 
at that, and Chet thought she 
was gitting over her spell, and he 
kep’ on laughing and making jokes 
about it. 

“I’m a married man, so I know 
something about women, and I 
could see that Mary was just about 
to go off in a mess of fireworks; but 
Chet, he kep’ right on talking cheer- 
ful and all, till finally she grabbed 
up a flatiron off the back of the 
stove and she says: 


““Chet McAusland, you hush up 
or I'll jab this hot iron in your face,’ 
she says. ‘I’m sick of your grins and 
your jokes,’ she told him. ‘I’m sick 
to death of them. And if you don’t 
quit grinning and chuckling all the 
time, I’ll give you something to grin 
for,’ she says.” 


MASA chuckled, and then he 

paused to consider with a wise 
eye my operations here. He made a 
judicious suggestion. 


“Shouldn’t wonder ef you’d do 
better to dig higher up, nigh the 
bank. Guess likely the main flow 
of water comes out from under the 
hill.” 


I shifted my attack, recognizing 
his superior ex- 
perience in such 
matters; and he 
went on, in a re- 
flective way: 

“But the thing 
that made Mary 


‘ble, Mary,’ he’d say. 





the maddest was the way Chet 
would act about Zeke. Zeke hisself 
used to tell us about it, down’t the 
store. Chet would do Zeke’s chores, 
with Zeke hisself setting right there 
in the kitchen with his feet in the 
oven all the time, and Chet never 
did seem to fret about Zeke’s being 
as lazy and useless as he was. And 
Mary’d say: ‘I declare to goodness, 
I sh’d think you’d tend your own 
chores and make Zeke do his.’ And 
Chet he’d chuckle and tell her Zeke 
wa’n’t up to it. ‘Zeke’s kind of fee- 
“He needs to 
set and rest a good deal of the time 
so’s to keep his stren’th up for eat- 


p ” 


ing the way he does! 


“Zeke wasn’t good for much,” | 
suggested. 


“Why say,” Amasa agreed, “ef 
you said he was good for nothing, 
you'd be giving Zeke a heap the 
best of it. Big as all outdoors he 
was, and strong enough for any- 
thing, and not a lick of work out 
of him unless you was on his tail all 
the time. But anybody say a word 
to him about it and he’d say: 


“Why should I do the chores?’ 
he’d say. ‘What I don’t do, Chet 
he'll tend to!’ And he’d say: ‘I 
have to laugh sometimes to see him 
setting there watching Mary like a 
calf watches her maw. It ain’t as 
ef Mary was anything to look at,’ 
he’d say. ‘She ain’t no spring chick- 
en. She’s seven years older than I 
be, and I’m thirty-nine come Au- 
gust, he’d say.” 

I was struggling with a tough 
ropt which hindered the digging; 
and he said helpfully: 


“Give her a knock with the axe.” 
I did so, cleared the root away. 
“Now you won't have no more 
trouble,” he told me encouragingly, 
and rapped dead ashes out of his 
pipe and started deliberately to fill 


it anew. 


OU take a turn here now?” I 
suggested, panting. 


“I’m just coming to what I set 
out to tell you,” he objected, in a 
pained tone; and I fell obediently 
to work again. 


“Chet, he always grinned and 
took it, no matter what hard lan- 
guage Mary give him, only for this 
one time I’m coming to,” Amasa 
explained. “This here, it happened 
in hay time, and that’s how come 
me to be in on it. 


“Haying was one time Zeke did 
have to do some work, whether he 
wanted to or no. IIe had some 
good meadow land in back of their 
house; and he needed the hay to 
feed his critters through the winter. 
But he hadn’t no mowing machine, 
nor a rake, so he had to have help 
with it. He’d go along gitting this 
one and that one to help him cut 
and rake and mow his hay away, 
promising to help 
them out to pay 
"em _ back. 

“But he never 
done a fair stint 
of work when it 
come his turn. 
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He’d show up late, or he’d go home 
early, and he wouldn’t git right at 
it even whilst he was there. 


“Till it got so folks kind of shied 
off from helping Zeke, knowing 
they’d git the worst of it; and this 
year he tackled Chet. Chet had al- 
ways been tender of Zeke; but this 
was business, and Chet didn’t aim 
to be got the better of. So when 
Zeke braced him, Chet he says: 


“‘Shore!’ he says. ‘Shore I'll help 
you. But I got my own hay to git 
in first. You come up and help me, 
and I'll help you; but I'll have to 
charge you two dollars for the use 
of my mowing machine and my 
rake!’ 


“S° ZEKE ’greed to that; but 
knowing Zeke, Chet, he says: 
‘You'll pay cash for that before- 
hand!’ Zeke wanted to know didn’t 
Chet trust him, and Chet grinned 
and said not no farther 
than he could heave a 
bull by the tail.” 

Amasa was silent for 
a moment, observing 
my struggles with an 
embedded boulder. 
“Git your heft into it,” 
he urged. “Give her 
a good twitch and 
she’ll come!” I did so, 
and she came. “There 
you are!” he said ap- 
provingly. I wondered whether 
there was guile in the man. 


“Well,” he resumed, “Mary heard 
‘em, and she said she’d make up a 
good dinner for them, when it come 
to Zeke’s helping Chet hay. It was 
Chet’s idee to carry the dinner 
down here to the spring and make 
a picnic out of it. Zeke ‘lowed he 
liked_his vittles hot, but Chet stuck 
to it’ and Mary fell in with him, 
and said she’d fetch chickens and 
cook ’em down here.” 


I remembered the day when Mrs. 
Mac broiled the chickens for us be- 
side the spring and challenged Chet 
with that laughing question. I re- 
membered his amused confusion, 
and their embarrassed silence, de- 
spite my questioning; and I no long- 
er interrupted Amasa. 


“PTEKE give in to them,” he con- 

tinued. “Aunt Hat was fail- 
ing fast about then, and he was kind 
of keeping on the good side of Mary, 
so she’d stay on to keep house for 
him after Aunt Hat died. So come 
the day, Chet he mowed all morn- 
ing, and Zeke took a scythe along 
the stone walls, and he worked his- 
self into a real good lather, for him. 


“Td "greed to come help load 
and mow in the aft’noon. Hay’d 
make in a day, the way the sun was 
shining bright and hot; and Chet 
always liked to git his mornin’s cut 
in the barn by dark. So we figured 
on doing that. But I come over in 
the forenoon, ahead of time, case 
there was ary thing I could do. 


“Well, when I got there, Chet 
Was in a stew. He’d gone to the 
house for a jug of water, and Zeke 
had took it on hisself to drive the 
mower, and he’d piled it into a rock 
and broke about six teeth out of it 
and pretty near ruined the whole 








4 Contraption. 











“Chet was laying into Zeke plen- 
ty when I got here, telling him this 
and that. It was kind of comical, 
on account of Zeke would have 
made two of Chet; but what Chet 
lacked in beef he made up in pepper. 
Git his dander up and Chet was a 
fighting man. 


“And he wa’n’t no more afraid of 
Zeke than he would have been of 
a cat. The names he called that big 
man’d surprise you; and Zeke kep’ 
backing away, and Chet fair step- 
ping on his toes. 

“But that wa’n't gitting the hay 
cut; so I got Chet quieted down. 
Tie sent Zeke to help Mary; said all 
he was good for was to help the 
womenfolks. And I come back 
across the river and home to git my 
mowing machine scythe to put on 
fn place of the broken one. Chet 
and me finished the cutting; and 
we come down here to the spring 
just about the time 
Mary had things 
started. 

“All but the hot 
water for the tea. 
Chet he was in an ugly 
humor by then, and he 
complained about that. 
He was used to be so 
good-natured. t hat 
Mary didn’t know 
what to make of him 
being so crabbed and 
sour all of a sudden. She told him 
how Zeke had muddied the spring so 
that she’d had to wait for it to clear 
before she could put water on to 
boil; and at that Chet he went for 
Zeke again. And Mary was upset by 
the fuss they made, and she wa’n’t 
used to cooking out of doors any- 
way; and the upshot was the chick- 
ens wa’n’t cooked enough to suit 
Chet, and he claimed they was raw. 
"s ELL, I never see a woman 
that would stand for you to 
say anything against her cooking; 
and Mary she was a better cook than 
most. So at that she kind of r’ared 
back in the traces herself, and she 
give Chet his come-uppance plenty. 


““Mebbe you think you could do 
better,’ she says. ‘Cooking in a gale 
of wind, and green wood, and three 
hulking men too lazy to git me any 
decent wood to burn!’ And she says: 
‘Them chickens may be raw!’ she 
says. ‘But you'll eat ’em and like 
em, Chet McAusland,’ she says. ‘Or 
you'll go without!’ she says. 

“And Chet he says: ‘T’ll go with- 
out! I ain’t no brush-tailed fox to 
eat a chicken raw!’ he says. “Them 
as likes °em can have ’em!’ he told 
her; and he stalked away, head up 
and tail erect, so mad he looked 
about seven foot tall. 


“Zeke, he started out to smooth 
Mary down. ‘T told Chet to start 
with,’ he says, ‘there wa’n’t no sense 
in this. Can’t,expect no decent vit- 
tles cooked out of doors.’ 


“So Mary—so mad there was 
tears in her eyes—she laid into him. 
“Mebbe you think them chickens is 
raw, too?’ she says. 

“Zeke he backed water right 
quick. ‘Why they’re jest right for 
me,’ he told her. ‘I don’t like to 
see good vittles burned to a cinder,’ 
he says. ‘Mebbe they’re jest a mite 


(Continued on page 38) 








Force...or 


understanding? 





ES... you can make your child 
take a nasty-tasting laxative by 
sheer physical force. 
But is it wise? Is it good for him? 
Doctors say forcing a child to take a 
bad-tasting laxative can upset his en- 
tire nervous system. 


The easy way is to give him a laxative 
with a pleasant taste—a laxative he’ll 
take willingly—rLETCHER’S CASTORIA. 

FLETCHER’S CASTORIA is made espe- 
cially for babies and little children. 
There isn'ta harsh or harmful thing in it. 
No drastic, purging drugs. No narcotics 
—nothing that can ever be detrimental 
to a child. FLETCHER’S CASTORIA is. safe 
—and gentle, too. Its one and only 
purpose is to thoroughly clear the 
wastes from your baby’s system—and 
start him functioning normally and 


naturally again. 
té 
yy 


Use only FLETCHER’s CASTORIA. For 
your baby—for your other children... 
all the way up to 11 years of age. We 





Which is best for your child? 


suggest that you get the Family-Size 
bottle. Not only because it lasts longer 
... but because you get more for your 


/ 


money. More than 5,000,000 mothers 
depend upon FLETCHER’s CasTorIA. It 
won't fail you. Your drug store sells it. 
Get a bottle today and have it on hand 
when you need it. 


Ratt Veter 


CASTORIA 
The Children’s 


Laxative 








Keep your Eye on 
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What you invest in spray and dust appli- 
cations comes back in extra crop returns 
IF YOU USE A QUALITY FUNGICIDE 
and INSECTICIDE. Growers throughout 
the peach belt have learned through ex- 
perience to swear by 


ORCHARD BRAND “LEAD” 
DRITOMIC SULPHUR 
and ORCHARD BRAND DUSTS 


The choice of spray or dust depends on 
the grower, the crop and the weather. 
One thing remains the same in either case 
—THE ORCHARD BRAND SHIELD IS A 
WARRANTY OF QUALITY. You buy them 
with confidence, use them with con- 
fidence—and are not disappointed in the 
effectiveness of results accomplished. 
High quality, fair prices and dependable 
deliveries have made us hosts of friends. 
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SPRAYS AND 
DUSTS 
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ala: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHARLOTTE, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DENVER, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, MINNEAPOLIS, MONTEZUMA (GA.) PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
PROVIDENCE, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. LOUIS 
Please send me a copy of the new edition of “Cash Crops.” 
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ADDRESS PF 













































ORCHARD BRAND 


“Astringent” Arsenate of Lead 
Calcium Arsenate 
Arsenite of Zinc 

Basic Arsenate of Zinc 
Paris Green 

Bordeaux Mixture 

“Apple Dritomic” Sulphur 
Paradichlorobenzene 


Nicotine Sulphate 
(410% Nicotine) 


X-13 (Pyrethrum Extract) 
Fungi (Sulphur) Dust 
90/10, 85/15 and othe: 

GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY...40 Rector St., New York ! Sulphur-Arsenical Dusts 


Bordeaus-Arsenical Dust 
Copper Lime Dusts 
Rotenone Dust 































Proper Housing is 
Best Way to \ 


ain Gent \¥\\ 


Will Help You Build, Remodel, 












with less feed, less waste and less labor. 


profits now, and in years to come. 


experience. 


Send for literature on terested in and mail to our office nearest you. 


this and other Jamesway 
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- “i ™ James Mfg. Co., Dept.327 Chickasha, Okla. 
’ i} —_$ Ft. Atkinson, We. neeanaagels, Minn. 
—— ae 7) @ = Elmira, N. Y.—Oakland, Calif. 
|! ee Ht oF, a Send me literature and prices on 0 Building, 0 Re- 
IE) teSway Sa IK @ modeling, O Equipping, 0) Ventilating, 0 Cow Barn, 
WSU avarve ELLE Gia O Horse Barn, O Hog House, 0) Poultry House. 
mm od DY+M «6 Send literature on Oil Burning Brooder. 
<A A\s 
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Ventilate or Equip any Farm Building 


= @ Every farmer knows that better housing of his 
livestock and poultzy, means increased production 


Right now with farm conditions so much better 
and the future so much brighter, premanent im- 
provements in farm buildings means EXTRA 


Before you build, remodel or equip any farm building, 
write to Jamesway and get the benefit of our long practical 


We will show you how to do the job right—how to plan 
it so it will save you money on material and construction 
costs. How to make it comfortable for livestock and con- 
venient for you. For more than 35 years Jamesway have 
been helping farmers with their housing and equipping 
problems. This expert advice can be yours without cost 
or obligation. Just fill out coupon below—check item in- 








The Soft Answer 


(Continued from page 37) 


underdone,’ he says, gagging over a 
drumstick. ‘But I like ’em!’ 

“Well, you know how a woman 
is when she’s mad. There’s nothing 
you can say to please her. “The more 
fool you!’ she told Zeke. ‘No critter 
but a pig would eat them chickens 
the way they are.’ But when he 
started to put that drumstick down, 
kind of relieved, she nigh on to 
clouted him beside the head. ‘You 
eat that chicken,’ she told him. 
‘And no more talk out of you.’ ” 


I leaned wearily on the shovel. I 
had dug down to clean gravel over 


a space af six feet across. The water, 


welled up in many little streams; but 
it was discolored by the clay in the 
gravel, and Amasa said wisely: 


“Give it a chance to run off and 
it'll clear.” 

So I worked to lead the flow 
through a trench into the brook bed, 
and he went on. 


“Chet didn’t come back,” he ex- 
plained. “And Zeke and me, we 
never opened our heads only to put 
something in our mouths. We et 
what there was, and Zeke had some- 
thing to say about Chet hadn’t ought 
to talk so after the trouble Mary had 
been to, and she shut him up, and 
the minute we was finished she 
packed us off to work again. "Low- 
ed she’d stay and clean up. 


“So Zeke and me went up the hill, 
and Chet had hitched up the rake 


and was hard at it. 


. E GOT the hand rakes and 

cleaned- out the corners, but 
he didn’t pay no heed to us. I could 
see he was still good and mad, the 
way a man will be when he knows 
he’s made a fool of his- 
self and won’t admit it. 
So by’n by he went off 
to the barn, and he come 
back with the hayrack, 
and me and Zeke begun 
to pitch on. 


“Chet, he stayed on 
the load. He was the 
best man in town to 
stow a load of hay so it 
would ride. That’s a job 
takes some doing. He’d ‘ 
put more hay onto a load, and make 
it stay, than anybody I ever see. 


“And first off, nothing was said 
either side; only after a while Chet 
begun to git after Zeke to hurry. 
Zeke never did do more’n half of 
one man’s work, and ef you was 
sensible you didn’t expect it of him. 
But Chet, you’d thought he expected 
Zeke to do as much as I was doing! 
That was out of all reason, nat’rally, 
because anybody’ll tell vou I’m a 
clever hand to work when I’m a 
mind to.” 


A soft and pleasant breeze came 
stealing up the river, stirring the 
trees all about us; and I left the 
water in the spring to ciear, and sat 
down near Amasa, filling my own 
pipe in turn. 

“Yes sir,” said Amasa. “Seemed 


like Chet just went out of his way 
to get Zeke on the prod. Called him 





names and I dunno what. And 
Zeke, give him credit, he worked 
harder than he ever worked before 
in his life. And by’n by, out of the 
corner of my eye, I see Mary come 
up over the hill from the river, lug- 
ging that heavy lunch basket on her 
arm. 


“I WAS a mind to go help her; 

but I didn’t want Chet to start 
in on me too, and Zeke didn’t see 
her. Chet, he might have. You'd 
have thought he would, being up 
high on the load that way; but ef 
he did, he didn’t let on. 


“She come up the other side 
of the stone wall, behind some bush- 
es; and Chet was talking loud 
enough so she could hear him. No 
one in forty rod could help but hear 
him. 


“He told Zeke how no account he 
was, and he says: “Yore paw was a 
good hand to work, but you git y’r 
laziness from y’r maw’s side,’ he 
says. “The whole Thompson connec- 
tion always was lazy,’ he says. 
‘Old Joe froze his feet one night 
in bed because he was too lazy to 
pull ’°em in under the covers,’ he 
says. 

“Joe Thompson, the one he meant, 
was Zeke’s grandfather, Aunt Hat’s 
father; and nat’rally that'd make 
him Mary’s grandfather too. 


“‘So you come by yore laziness 
nat’ral,’ says Chet, high up on the 
load and stowing the hay and tread- 
ing it down as fast as the both of 
us could pitch it up to him. Hot it 
was, I mind; and the sun a-scouring 
down. And Mary stayed behind that 
clump of alders, right handy. see 
that Zeke see her there. ‘You come 
by it honest,’ says Chet. ‘Never 
was a Thompson man 
yet would do an honest 
day’s work. No, nor a 
woman neither,’ he says. 
‘Trying to git a man to 
eat raw chickens because 
she was too plumb lazy 
to cook ’em through the 
way they'd ought to 
999 


be 

Amasa paused and 
looked at me earnestly. 
“I told you,” he repeat- 
ed, “that Zeke had been making 
up to Mary lately, figuring on git- 
ting on her good side so she’d stay 
and keep house for him, even after 
Aunt Hat did die. So now, know- 
ing Mary could hear, Zeke he stuck 
up for her and her cooking. 


“*Mary’s a good cook,’ he says. 
‘There ain’t a better anywheres. 
Them chickens was cooked enough 
for any man!’ 


. "VY ORE a liar,’ says Chet, fit to 
be tied, he was so mad. ‘A 

double-tracked, pod-auger liar with 

gudgeon grease on yore tongue!’ 


“Well, even Zeke couldn’t take 
that without making some come 
back; and he says mighty bold: 
‘You hush up that talk or I'll come 
up there after you!’ he says. 


“Chet he let out a whoop, and he 









stuck his fork up in the hay, and he | 
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says: ‘You don’t have to come up,’ world like a man chopping wood. 


“And then, mebbe for fear’ Zeke 
wouldn’t start anything, he started 
it hisself. He smacked Zeke in the 
jaw 


was to kick him in the shins. 


surprisingly, he chuckled. mufiled, through his arms. 


sured me. “Zeke was a head taller. 
Chet had to get up on his toes to 
reach him at all, but he did it. Up 
on his toes he got, and he slammed 
Zeke in the jaw. And the next thing “So I started towards the team; 
he jumped two feet in the air like a but then I heard Mary say: ‘Chet, 
rooster and he caught Zeke one in you come here to me!’ 


he looked at me, and he says: 


load o’ hay into the barn!’ 


the nose, and Zeke’s nose puffed up “I looked around, and she was 
like an inner tube coming out setting on the wall with the basket 
through a cut in the tire. on her knees. Chet he stalked over 


“Zeke staggered back and he let "© her and she says: 


out a sort of bawl, and about that “*Ain’t you ashamed?’ 
time Chet hit him again and Zeke “And he says: ‘No, by Godfrey! 
begun to swing back. No I ain’t! I’m well satisfied!’ 

“He was so clumsy he couldn’t do “She says: ‘I hear you don’t like 
hisself any good, nor Chet no harm. the way I cook chickens.’ And he 


‘Bout the second swing, he banged ays: ‘You hear right! They was 
his hand against one of the staves awfyl.’ 

of the hayrack and like to broke it. « . gs . 

I'd grabbed the horses. They was oe Morr, se hint of saaee 
kind of skittish, with so much go- 
ing on. So I’d got hold of their 
bridles, but Zeke and Chet was 
around the back end of the wagon 
out of my sight, so I let the horses 
go and got where I could see. 


“Zeke’s been needing a going over 
for a long time,’ she says. ‘And as 
for you, Chet McAusland, you 
might as well get used to my ccok- 
ing, because as soon as Aunt Hat 
dies, I aim to move in on you.’ 

“I could see Chet kind of swell 
up at that. They'd forgot I was 
there, or they didn’t care. 


“It was a sight, too. I wouldn’t 
have missed it for a jug of cider. 


Zeke was mad by now, and doing 


the best he knew how. But Chet He says, in a kind of husky 
kep’ a-working on him. voice: ‘I didn’t know as you ever 


is hie Kies cial ep damoed would, Mary. It’s been a long time 


him and rassled him. He hit him ot eee : 
behind and before, so fast Zeke So Mary kind of laughed. 
wa’n’t sure which way was which “The only thing I ever did have 
more’n half the time. Chet butted against you, Chet,’ she says, ‘I 
him in front and he kicked him thought you was such a plaguy 
behind, and he hit him in the stom- good-natured man. But now I dun- 
ach and he smacked him in the face. "0 as you be! It’s a real relief to 
Just about the time Zeke’d git set to me!’” 
knock Chet lengthwise, Chet would ; 
be in two other places, hitting Zeke "THE spring was clear, and we 
from both of them.” drank deep of the icy water. 
Amasa wagged his head. “Well,” said Amasa, wiping his 
wet mustache, “I dunno but what 
“BEEN me, I’d have quit before we've done all there is to do here 
Zeke did,” he declared. “I for right now. You want to git you 
dunno. Mebbe Zeke hisself would a barrel and sink it in the gravel so 
have quit sooner ef he’d knowed_ it'll stay.” 
how. You can’t quit all by yourself, I nodded, and he shouldered the 
in a thing like that. The other fel- shovel and I the axe, and we trudged 
low, he’s got to quit with you. And back up the hill toward the house. 
It seemed like Chet, the harder he In the barnyard I asked: “How 
worked the better he liked it. Zeke much do I owe you?” 
finally hugged his arms across his Fe scratched his head doubtfully. 
face, that had been out in some real “Well,” he reflected, “we ’greed on 
rough weather by the look of it, and dollar and a half a day. This here, 
Chet pounded him in the belly. jest a half day, it’d be seventy-five 
_ ‘So Zeke hugged his belly, crouch- cents. But I dunno. Digging out 
ing over like, and Chet swung on them roots and wet clay and rocks 
his face, with a full arm swing like is hard work. Looks like I'd ought to 
aman with an axe have a dollar for 
chopping down a a job like that!” 
tree; and he'd give I paid him un- 
a kind of @ grunt grudgingly. The 
every time he figure seemed to 
swung, for all the me absurdly low. 


een 




















he says. ‘I'll come down!’ “And he chopped Zeke down! He 

“And he did! I'll say he did. One was bound to. You could see Zeke 
jump he made of it, and him past lean lower and lower, and finally he 
fifty years old. One jump from went down on his knees, with his 
eight-ten feet in the air, and he arms under him and his face right 
landed right in front of Zeke that into the stubble. That left part of 
was twice his weight and nowheres him sticking up in the air, so Chet 
near his age. And he says: ‘Here I kicked the part that stuck up, and 
am, right handy!’ he says. ‘Now the dust flew, and Zeke flattened out 
what do you aim to start?’ all curled up in a ball with his heels 
pulled up against the seat of his 
overalls so’s about all Chet could do 


|”? “So Chet kicked him in the shins 
in a kind of careful way, like a man 


aes had spoken thus far with that don’t want to overlook any- 
the utmost seriousness, but now, thing. And Zeke yapped, kind of 


“Well sir, it was comical!” he as- “CHET leched ot lites, and Geis 


‘I guess he’ll do. Now let’s git this 





TWO SEEDLING 
POTATOES MAY 
LOOK ALIRE- 


IT’S THE SAME WITH A BATTERY 
—resulfis, not appearance, 


L IS IN RESULTS that a quality seedling 


demonstrates its superiority over scrub 
stock. At digging time the inside quality 
of the seedling is reflected in a plentiful 


crop of fist-size potatoes. 


And it is in results that a Willard proves 





Willards 
COST LESS 
TO OWN 
because 


They Last Longer 
— Crank Faster — 
Don’t Let You Down 
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its worth. None of the 
“small potato” performance 
you get from “bargain” 
batteries. Yes, in your car, in 
your truck, in your tractor, 


Willards cost less to own. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Cleveland ¢ Los Angeles e Toronto, Canada 
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“Even the children say my 
Calumet cake is better!” 


says Mrs. Jack Caskey, 880 Avalon Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


**Everybody notices the extra- 
fine, velvety texture that Calumet 
gives,’’ Mrs. Caskey says. ‘‘And 
it’s always dependable—I never 
have baking troubles like other 
women I know. Calumet’s solow- 
priced now and so thrifty to use! 
It’s silly to pay more for baking 
powder — and I, for one, won’t 
take a chance on cheaper ones!’’ 





Calumet Nut Crumb Coffee Cake 


ifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
3 Guseeue > orcad Baking Powder 
1 spoon salt 
4 Tabieuapens butter or other 
shortening 
1 cup sugar 
lcup milk , 
/, teaspoon vanilla 


2 tablespoons sugar 
34, teaspoon cinnamon 
# cup Foft bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

2 tablespoons chopped ayy agora 

i ur once, measure, add baking 
pod and salt, and sift again. Cream 
butter, add sugar gradually, and sseem 
together well. Add flour, alternately 
with milk, beating after each addition 
until smooth. Add vanilla. Turn into 
greased pan, 9x9x 2 inches. ae 
sugar and cinnamon, m1x with crum 8, 
and add melted butter. and nuts; 
sprinkle over cake. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 45 minutes. 

(All measurements are level.) 
































What makes Calumet so dependable? 
Why is such a small amount needed 
—just a level teaspoon to a cup of 
sifted flour in most recipes? Why is 
Calumet different from other baking 
powders? 


It’s because Calumet combines 
two distinct leavening actions. A 


LOOK AT THE NEW CALUMET CAN! A simple 
twist...and the Easy-Opening Top 
lifts off. No delay, no spilling, no 
broken fingernails! And inside, 
there’s a convenient spoon-leveller! 


All Calumet prices 
are lower! Calumet is now 


selling at the lowest prices ever. The 
regular price of the Full-Pound Can 
is now only 25c! And see the new, 
big 10c can—a lot of good baking for 
a dime—with Calumet, the Double- 


Acting Baking Powder. 


quick action for the mixing bowl— 
set free by liquid. A slower action 
for the oven—set free by heat. 


Calumet’s Double-Action is so per- 
fectly balanced and controlled 
that it produces perfect leavening... 
every time! Calumet Baking Powder 
is a product of General Foods. 





































The Kindest Way 


Learn the art of 


conversation 





They only babble, who practice not 
reflection.—Sheridan. 


OLLOWING our discussion in 

the Anniversary Edition of con- 
versation and how we have allowed 
it to lapse from its erstwhile place 
of importance into a mere exchange 
of comments, this column has re- 
ceived many letters from boys and 
girls asking to be instructed on how 
one. is really to learn to become a 
good talker. 


A gentleman from Mississippi 
writes: “What is the best way to 
overcome self-consciousness and keep 
a conversation in progress with a 
person of the opposite sex?” An- 
other writes: “I can’t talk, and I 
think that is why I am not so popu- 
lar,” and a third, from North Caro- 
lina: “I don’t seem to be able to 
win the friendship of the young 
ladies whose company I would 
choose. NowI am perfectly at home 
with men of all ranks, but it scares 
me to have to talk with women. 
I feel ill at ease and I don’t know 
what to say to them.” 


Know Human Nature 


To be a good conversationalist 
you must have some rudimentary 
knowledge of human nature, but 
that’s easy. Everybody has, if he 
stops to think. Old ladies like to 
talk about the past, their grand- 
children, their flowers, their quilts. 
Some talk about politics and such, 
but you should be able to tell from 
her style of hairdress whether the 
conquest of Ethiopia, sweet cream 
butter, or the kiddies would furnish 
your cue. 


Men talk about work, women, 
the government, crops, and sports. 
Young mothers talk about babies, 
domestic problems, the garden, the 
baby doctor, prepared foods, and 
their husbands. Young girls talk 
about men, clothes, parties, the club, 
school, and the movies. I guess you 
know better than I what boys of 
your age talk about. 


I am not setting these down as the 
result of any exhaustive study, but 
they are subjects that occur to me at 
once. I may be leaving out some 
very-important ones, and misjudg- 
ing the importance of others, but 
they can serve as a sort of “conver- 
sational expectancy chart,” much as 
life insurance companies are able to 


If you have a problem that is puzzling you, write to Miss Ryan.’ 
Answers will be published as quickly as possible in this column. For 
personal reply send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 







By RUTH RYAN 


tell us about our life expectancy by 
consulting a table. 

The interests of people are influ- 
enced greatly by types and condi- 
tions. Some persons have special 
hobbies and some don’t. But when 
they do, nothing makes a_ better 
conversation piece. Naturally one 
should have a fund of general in- 
formation to be able to fit oneself 
into any group and feel at home 
there. You get that by reading, 
and by exchanging ideas with oth- 
ers, and by keeping your eyes and 
ears open at all times. Actually less 
concrete information is necessary 
than may seem at first. For a few 
encouraging werds here and there 
serve to draw the other out on a 
topic that interests him. 


But you asked in particular about 
keeping up a conversation with a girl 
of about your own age. In that case 
you assume an attitude of devotion 
(unless you choose to be a tease), 
and bring things around as soon as 
you can to a personal, human foot- 
ing when politics or the weather 
are discussed only as a side line, and 
you tell her chiefly about how pretty 
she looks in blue and how you like 
the curl over her left eyebrow—or 
something along that line. 


Some “Leads” 


There are all sorts of leads you 
can use for engaging your partner’s 
interest: the movies, good radio 
jokes, sports, and the new games. 
Right now “Monopoly” is coming 
in for a great deal of interest. Maga- 
zine articles and books form a good 
basis for conversation (but never try 
to appear learned by naming every- 
thing you have read and asking her 
after each one mentioned if she has 
read it—we have all met that kind 
of bore). If you talk about yourself 
or your travels at all, it must be done 
simply and modestly, and whatever 
you say should fit logically into the 
discussion. Mutual friends and what 
they are doing form a ready-made 
common footing, but if she is The 
girl and not just one you have re- 
cently met, don’t spend the whole 
evening talking about books or her 
friends, when she wants to hear 
about herself. 


As I have so often pointed out, 
it seems to me the best way to over- 
come self-consciousness is to become 
a good actor. Pretend you are com- 
pletely at ease, and don’t shy away 
when you think some situation is 
going to be a test of your poise. 
After a while it becomes easy to face 
a roomful of people, and to meet 
strangers. 


@ Blue-eyed Jane:. It all depends 
on how important you think he is. 
If he means much to you, don’t take 
discouragement for defeat. Other- 


wise it might be a good plan to go 
slow about taking him back. 
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The Gioves—God’s First Temples 


ECALLING the quotation that the groves were God’s first 
temples, it is little wonder that increasing: numbers of people 
before sunrise at Easter time each year seek out one of nature’s 
sanctuaries where in quiet reverence they experience anew the 
truth that the resurrection is not merely an incident in history— 
that it is a living, vital experience. All nature bears mute but elo- 
quent testimony with renewed life everywhere, a profusion of 
blooming flowers, and in the hush of the morning hour, the rising 
sun, symbolic of the resurrection and impressive emb!em of immor- 
tality, fills the heart with hope and peace. 

That your Easter may take a deeper, holier meaning, and that 
it may not be relegated to the role of the commonplace, we have 
planned for you a simple program appropriate for an Easter 
service, whether in chapel, grove, at the seaside, or on the moun- 
tain top. 

EASTER SERVICE 


Hymn oa tard aah sae 6 = «6 “ead “Riadly aon” 
SDGDOH ig ek ors etree) a ea ek oh kare Ste John 20:1-10 
PRYING a el a ts - “Oh for a Thousand Tongues to Sing” 
Reading . . . . . . “The Risen Lord,” by Grace Noll Crowell 
Bible Selections . . . . . « . Matthew 6:25-33; 23rd Psalm 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Hymn ...... . . + “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 


Holy Communion. 


@ Lest You Forget 


[NX CONNECTION with our Easter theme, we point with pride 
to May Teressa Holder’s article, “Origin of the Easter Lily.” 


By way of emphasis and as a guide in normal family nutrition, 





The Risen Lord 
] TRUST that when I first see Him, it will be 
In some bright meadow of Eternity. 
| think | should be shy before a throne : i 
With Him upon it, for I have not known 
The ways of kings and kingdoms. I have run : 
Too often through green pastures in the sun 
To want to lose them, and I think He, too, 
Must still love meadows as He used to do, 
And fields and little clearings down the land. 


Trust that first day I shall see Him stand 
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Se: 


we call your attention to the three cardinal principles in Dr. Mc- 
Collum’s article in our March issue:— 


1. One quart of milk a day; 
2. A liberal serving of greens; 
3. Two salads or two servings of a raw fruit or vegetable. 
For up-to-date information on the international meeting of 
farm women in Washington in June this year, read Lois Dowdle 
Cobb’s informative article in this issue. 


@ From the Home Editor’s Notebook 


ENNESSEE farm homemakers are developing better homes 

programs which will culminate in Better Homes Week, April 
26-May 2. 

No doubt Kentucky farm homemakers look forward with 
unusual zest and enthusiasm to the international meeting of the 
Associated Countrywomen of the World, since they are studying 
the customs, singing the songs, and playing the games of the 
various countries represented. 

That North Carolina farm homemakers are club house con- 
scious none can gainsay. The records show 65 club houses built 
to date, 70 club rooms furnished in buildings where space was . 
offered, and 117 applications for club houses from 21 counties. 
Money for building was earned for the most part by the women 
themselves. 

At the close of the year 1935 Alabama farm women’showed an 
increase of more than $25,000 in curb market sales over the previ- 
ous year. Farm women sold on the 16 Alabama curb markets 
$291,689 worth of farm products last year, reports Miss Helen 
Johnston, state home demonstration agent. The total for the 
previous year was $264,822.08. 


Sanere t ikon, EDITOR 








HE “Old South,” much _ of 

which in colonial days was in- 
cluded in Virginia, is famous for its 
statesmen, its homes and gardens, 
even for its food. The outstanding 
women of old Virginia were well 
versed in the culinary arts, even 
though their “black mammies” fre- 
quently executed this art. 


Virginia Smithfield ham and 
Brunswick stew are now nation- 
wide favorites, both of which take 
their names from the location in 
which they originally became fa- 
mous. Old Smithfield is in Isle of 
Wight County which in itself sounds 
like England. The cure for hams 
perfected in Smithfield has been 
handed down through the genera- 
tions and P. D. Gwaltney, Jr. & 
Company, the present representative 
for genuine Smithfield hams, gives 
these directions for cooking:— 


“Wash ham, put in boiler, skin 
side down, add cold water to cover; 
let come to boiling point, then sim- 
mer, allowing 20 to 25 minutes per 
pound from time ham begins to 
simmer. Add hot water as needed 
to keep ham covered. When done 
take ham from boiler and remove 
skin while warm, dot the back of 
ham with cloves, and sprinkle with 
brown sugar and cracker crumbs 
and bake in oven until brown.” 


They also recommend that it be 
cut as illustrated in order to get the 
greatest number of acceptable slices. 





Of course farm people are inter- 
ested in knowing how to cure their 
meat so it will have the famous “old 
flavor,” so this method is given. To 
cure as Smithfield: — 


“The hams are placed in a large 
tray of fine salt, then the flesh sur- 








face is sprinkled with finely ground 
saltpeter until hams are as white as 
though covered by a moderate frost, 
or, say, use 4 to 6 ounces of the 
powdered saltpeter to each 100 
pounds of green hams. After apply- 
ing the saltpeter, salt immediately 
with the fine salt, covering the en- 
tire surface well. Then pack the 
hams in bulk, skin side down but 
in piles not more than three feet 
high. In ordinary weather the hams 
should remain thus for three days. 
Then break bulk and resalt with 
fine salt. The hams thus salted and 
resalted should now remain in bulk 
one day for each pound; that is, a 
10-pound ham should remain 10 
days and in like proportion of time 
for larger and smaller sizes. When 
the cure is complete wash with tepid 
water until the hams are clean, and 
after partially drying, rub the entire 
surface with finely ground black 
pepper. They should then be hung 
in the smokehouse and the impor- 
tant operation of smoking begun. 
The smoking should be done very 
gradually and slowly, extending 
through 30 to 40 days. After the 
hams are cured and smoked they 
should be repeppered to guard 
against vermin and then be bagged. 
Such hams improve with age and 
are in perfect condition when one 
year old. Be sure to cook Smithfield 
hams thoroughly before serving.” 


Foods and Nutrition 
Specialist, Virginia 
or Extension Service 


Brunswick County, south of Rich- 
mond, is universally known for the 
famous stew by that name, that per- 
fect combination of meats and vege- 
tables which has raised the class of 
stew out of the commonplace and 
the poet has even taken to verse to 
describe its creation to the gentle 
housewife. 


BRUNSWICK STEW 


“First catch your chickens, clean and cut 
them, 

And in an iron pot you put them; 

And water nearly to the top 

And in it salt and pepper drop: 

Boil slowly. Your tomatoes peel: 

Put in a shin or so of veal; 

And for a flavor bear in mind, 

A chuck of middling with the rind. 

Next, some onions you throw in, 

The young and tender shin. 

And butter beans do not forget: 

And what is more important yet, 

The corn; but do not be too fast, 

This you must grate and add it last; 

For better than the flour you’ll find it’ll do 

To give a thickness to the .stew. 

Some lemon peel cut very thin 

May now be added and stirred in, 

And ere it is taken from the fire 

Give it a dash of Worcestershire, 

And soon you will hear its praises ring, 


This is a dish fit for a king.” 


Colonial Virginia breakfasts were 
not the sketchy affairs they now 
seem to many people but were real 
meals, One favorite combination 
still popular is Batter Bread (some- 
times called Spoon Bread) and Fried 
Apples. 


u Virginia 


Staunton, _ birthplace 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Of course the Batter Bread must 
be made from white meal, prefer- 
ably water ground, and the recipe 
long in the Agnew family reads 
like this:— 


BATTER BREAD 

1 cup sweet milk, 1 cup butter, 3 

eggs, 1-3 cup cornmeal, 2 teaspoons 

baking powder, %4 teaspoon soda, 1 

tablespoon melted fat. 

Beat all together, melt fat, and 
pour batter into a hot pan or dish to 
bake in hot oven (425 degrees) un- 
til firm in the center. 


FRIED APPLES 


Wash tart apples and slice (with 
skins on) in thin slices. Fry in bacon 
fat, covering the pan until apples 
are tender, then add brown sugar 
and white sugar to taste. The brown 
sugar gives the delicious flavor, the 
white’ makes the apples brown 
quickly. Add more grease if neces- 
sary to prevent sticking. 


The traditional breakfast here is 
Bacon, Batter Bread, and Fried Ap- 
ples. Beginning in early spring one 
traditional Eastern Virginia break- 
fast dish is salt herring. Many ho- 
tels, including the John Randolph 
of South Boston, are famous for 
their salt herring breakfasts! 


If we go back to early colonial 
days, we find a most interesting old 
article on “How to Make Tasty 
Rolls” to be served while hot, and 
knowing the Southern idea of bread, 
we know this was a favorite. 


POTATO ROLLS 


One cup yeast, one cup flour, one 
cup mashed potatoes. Set these to 
rise. When light, add two eggs, one 
cup sugar, one-half cup lard, some 
salt. Make up stiff. Let stand un- 
til light. Roll out until one-half inch 
thick, then cut with a round cut- 
ter. Butter and lap over. Let stand 
until very light. Bake in a hot oven 
ten minutes. These are the old 
Maryland potato rolls. 

The thrifty and practical thought 

(Continued on page 47) 


Left—Presbyterian manse. 
, 


\Center—Monticello, home 
of Thomas Jefferson, 


Right—Governor’s _man- 
sion, Richmond, Va, 
Erected in 1810. 
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@ The panel which conceals the burners opens 
neatly against the lower front of the range. 
The burners operate equally well with the 
panel open or closed. 








@No stooping with this elbow-height oven. 
No lifting or reaching, becouse it is at the 
Most convenient height, as preferred by 
homemakers everywhere. 








High-Power Perfection Oil Range No. R-879 


PROPER OVEN HEIGHT SAVES STOOPING AND LIFTING 


.»» HIGH-POWER BURNERS maxe coop cookine Easy 


b nag BEAUTIFUL new Perfection oil range, finished 
in sparkling, cream-white, porcelain enamel, is as 
modern in kitchen performance and convenience as it 
is in appearance. The roomy “live heat” oven is built 


at the proper, convenient height. 


Five fast, clean, High-Power burners, concealed by 
a hinged front panel, have tilting drums for easy 
lighting. They respond instantly, ready to cook the 
minute you light them, with speed that 
boils two quarts of water in about eight 
minutes. Each High-Power burner has 
precise burner regulation that enables 
you to do every cooking task, from the 
gentlest simmer to a sizzling broil, on 


any burner you choose. 


This neat, compact range is designed 
for busy kitchens. There is ample space 
beneath for easy cleaning. All the 


burners are lighted from the front. 





. 
BERFECTION STOVE COMPANY | =: 


There’s no need of working around the ends or at 
the back of this oil range. The concealed fuel reser- 
voir, an unbreakable one holding two gallons, is 
easily tilted and removed without leaving your natural 


working position in front of the range. 


See this modern cabinet oil range at your dealer's. 
Examine the sturdy Perfection construction, the beau- 
tiful, all-porcelain finish. Twenty-two other Perfection 

High-Power oil stoves offer sizes for every 
‘need. Send for free booklets, illustrated 


in color. 2 


Enjoy modern refrigeration. Chill foods economically 
and make ice cubes with a SUPERFEX Oil Burning 
Refrigerator—a ‘‘twin’’ with the range in design. 


These two beautiful new products for rural homes 
were designed by the eminent industrial designer, 
Wilbur Henry Adams, in cooperation with Perfection 
Stove Company's Styling Department. 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
i] 7712-8 Platt Ave. ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
(J Please send me the new High-Power PERFECTION 
booklet showing modern oil stoves 
(CD Also SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerator booklet 
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For SAFETY 


and 
BETTER / 
CANNING 4 







Safest, easiest meth- 
od of canning fruits, 
vegetables, fish, 
fowl and meat. 











’, ae ee a , | 
Use the 
Genuine NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER 

ing. A whole meal can be cooked in 

one-third the ordinary time, and over 

a single burner —and that turned low 

—a saving of three-fourths the fuel. 
Made in five sizes. Insist on the gen- 

uine NATIONAL. Don’t be confused 

by other Cookers made to resemble it. 

The name National Pressure Cooker, 

Eau Claire, Wis. is stamped on the lid. 


You, as a housewife, know the eco- 
nomy of canning foods, but if you 
want every can to keep and be free 
from botulinus poisoning, you must 
use a Pressure Cooker. The only safe 
method, say U. S. bulletins. In addi- 
tion, it is the easiest, most convenient, 
and most economical method. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
improved NATIONAL Pressure Cook- 
ers; made of heavy, polished, cast alu- 
minum, with cool bakelite thumb 
lugs, and every Cooker complete with 
basket for lifting the cans or jars. 

The NATIONAL Pressure Cookers Seals, opens and reflanges 
are also equipped with pans for cook- cans perfectly. Adapted 


for No. 2, No. 21% and 
Ca No. 3 cans. Same cans 
eo may be used repeatedly. 
by Its cost is low. 
ng} 


PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
Makers of approximately 90% 


The Improved Automatic 
National Can Sealer — 
made of die-cast metal, 
beautifully nickel-plated. 






of all the Pressure Cookers in use. 











QUICK RELIEF for 


HERE'S Classition 


Produce Quick Results 


Our 850,000 subscribers know that only reliable 


WHOOPING COUGH 


and CROUP! 
See classified page for rates. Mail your order 


TODAY. Doctors recommend it. When whooping cough 
strikes, use Vapo-Cresolene. Its soothing, an- 





tiseptic vapors penetrate congested areas, 
relieve irritations, loosen 

=> mucus and lessen the sever- 
ity of paroxysms of whoop- 

ing cough, spasmodic croup, 

and coughs associated with 

bronchial irritations and 

colds. Doesn't upset stom- 

achs or interfere with pre- 
seriptions. Directions with 





ELECTRIC 














Ets) = LAMP-TYPE | : : 
“ie << y VAPORIZER Sn, package. At all drug y ,porizer 
ee a 
GOVERNMENT 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 
Common education, <= 9 $6 .s:+ 0 «ss 2 > © FREE! Send for booklet i!A,"Little Lam " 
; . ’ p of Health 
Usually sufficient. -’ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 1 
ong 1 Dept. H-280, Rochester, N.Y. | |VAP@-CRESOLENE CO.,62CortlandtSt., New York, N. Y. 
= @ Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32- 
WOMEN Ys page book with sist of U. S. Govern- 
: ment jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one 
as coupon,9 of these jobs. Send sample coaching. 
° BAGG. 0.0'b. ncn svete ancterveseaden ese 
I RRREUEOPT - scant neha once aan emenlney Bi: 









QUICK RELIEF 


ee’ Or Money Back! 

? IF FRANTIC with an itching, pimply 
skin, ugly red eruptions or rashes—due 
to external causes — don’t suffer another mo- 
ment. One application of comforting PETERSON’S 
OINTMENT quickly soothes—cools tender, irritated 
skin. Angry redness soon vanishes. Wonderful to 
soothe eczema, itching of feet or cracks between 
toes—brings seemingly unbelievable results. Itch- 
ing and smarting disappear. Millions benefited. 
Try it—you’ll be amazed. 35c a box, all druggists. 
Money back if notdelighted. SAMPLE FREE from 
Peterson Ointment Co.,Buffalo, N.Y., Dept. CN-1. 







FOR A REGULAR 
RAWLEIGH ROUTE 


HIS means steady auto service to 800 

families. While similar well-established 
routes earn $100 a week, you must be satisfied with $25 
a week the first few months. No experience necessa 
but man selected must be reliable, industrious, age 25-50. 
The right man will become an authorized Rawleigh Dealer 
for 230 home necessities started on our capital; trained 
the 45 year old Rawleigh way 4 
now used on nearly 9,000 = 
Rawleigh Routes. Write now, 


RAWLEIGH CO. _9¥ 


Dept. D-72-PGF, 
Freeport, Ill. 
































26 IN. HIGH 

8 IN. THICK 
Monuments of enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
















ii Pay postman 97¢ 
7 SEND NO MONET a ey few cons 

delivery charge yar undle $1,2' 
2 BUNDLES </ postage paid, money with order. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. 















B89... ) EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 


SOUTHERN ART STONE CO.. 
el Piedmont Rc ta 5 YARDS EXTRA Dept.F-46, Greenfield, Mass. | 


Atianta, Ga. 


Now That You Are 


AGIC and flying carpets of 

literary fame are no more in- 
teresting than the real history of 
rugs and carpets. The beginning 
of carpet making is lost in an- 
tiquity. The art is probably one 
of the oldest practiced by man, as 
old as the arts of carving wood and 
molding clay. 

Woven grasses and reeds were 
used before the discovery that ani- 
mal hairs and soft, fine, vegetable 
fiber could be spun into long 
thread. Some rug experts claim 
that the most perfect carpets ever 
produced were made in Babylon 
and Nineveh during the height 
of their glory, between 3,000 B. C. 
and 538 B. C. In the museum at 
Cairo is a fragment of a carpet 
dated 1480 B. C. 








The first carpets produced in 
America were rag rugs. The fac- 
tory-made carpets were brought 
from England or Europe. The first 
carpet mill was established in Phila- 
delphia in 1791. 

With this brief historical back- 
ground, let us go shopping for rugs. 
The amount you have to spend 
should be settled before thinking 
of weaves or designs. If you are 
to achieve a harmonious effect in 
your home, there must be a logical 
relation between the values of your 
furniture and your floor covering. 
A very ordinary rug would be en- 
tirely out of place with fine furni- 
ture, just as a fine rug is not quite 
right with cheap furniture. In pur- 
chasing a rug, however, the future 
furnishings should be considered; 
a good rug should last a long time. 


Rugs of Proportionate Cost 


If a rug is to be purchased for a 
room already furnished, _ place 
some valuation on the furniture; 
or if new furniture is to be pur- 
chased, determine what you can 
spend. For the living room or 
dining room, 20 per cent, or one- 
fifth the cost of the whole living 
room or dining room, is a good 
general rule. In the bedroom, 10 
per cent, or one-tenth of the cost 
of the furnishings, seems about 
right for the rug. A medium sized 
rug with scatter rugs gives a pleas- 
ant effect in a bedroom. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
to follow in deciding between rugs 
and all-over floor coverings. Car- 
pets tend to make a room look 
larger. Poorly finished or worn 
floors may be covered at less ex- 
pense than that incurred in recon- 
ditioning the floor. The cleaning 
problem enters into this choice. 
Linoleum has entered the field as 
an all-over floor covering in pat- 
terns for any room in the house. 


By ANNE 


Specialist in Home Management, 


Modern woven rugs from your 
old rugs is a possibility not to be 
overlooked. Transformed, they 
stay mew, not changing to rags 
again, Cinderella fashion! The 
manufacturers take old carpets, 
rugs, and even woolen clothing, 
and make them into durable and 
beautiful reversible 


woven 


rugs, 





The process is not new, but the 
method has been improved to pro- 
duce thicker pile and a wider va- 
riety of patterns in rugs. The rugs 
are seamless and reversible, and 
are made in all the standard sizes, 
The price of the new rug is based 
on the quantity of old material sent 
the manufacturer. New wool is 
used to supplement the old mate- 
rial. The old carpets, rugs, cloth- 
ing, blankets, etc., are thoroughly 
sterilized, bleached, carded, comb- 
ed, spun, and dyed, to look like 
new before the weaving takes place, 
The rugs are woven in solid color 
and in a wide variety of pat 
terns, as Oriental, Early Ameri- 
can, and Chinese. The solid color 
with or without a border and the 
small all-over patterns seem to be 
the most popular designs because of 
the ease in combining them with 
new or old furnishings. 


New Rugs from Old 


The new rug from old has much 
to do commend it. First, the new 
rug costs less; second, you have used 
your old rugs. Storage and care of 
old rugs not in use are usually prob- 
lems in any house. 


The important types of rugs on 
the market today are Oriental, hand- 
tufted, Axminster, velvet, Wilton, 
tapestry, Brussels, fiber, and che- 
nille. Ingrain, the most widely used 
carpet in the time of our grandfath- 
ers, is rapidly disappearing, due to 
its poor wearing quality and appear- 
ance. 





Linoleums are made in inlaid and 
printed patterns. The inlaid types 
are made in widths for cementing 
the floor as an all-over covering. The 
color and pattern are laid in the lino 
leum. The printed linoleums have 
color and pattern stamped on the top 
side, and are finished with varnish. 
There are different grades and qualt- 
ties of these rugs. An inlaid line 
leum, properly laid, makes a dur- 
able, resilient floor, which lasts 4 
long time. 


The older types of inlaid li 
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Buying a New Rug 


JOR DAN 


Mississippi Extension Service 


Jeum were pasted to a felt base. The 
felt base was pasted to the floor to 
protect the linoleum from _the ir- 


_ regular movement of a wood floor. 


Changes in temperature and humid- 
ity affect wood floors. Cracks in the 
floor would crack the linoleum with- 
out the protective layer between 
floor and linoleum. Besides deaden- 
ing sound, felt made the floor warm- 
er and more resilient. The seams 
and edges of the linoleum were seal- 
ed with waterproof cement. 


New Revolutionary Type 


Recently a new inlaid linoleum 
has been announced, revolutionary 
in type, to gladden the hearts of lino- 
leum addicts, for it makes the lay- 
ing of fine linoleum floors much 
quicker and easier. The cost of in- 
stallation is greatly reduced. The 
adhesive applied directly to the back 
of the linoleum at the factory is the 
exclusive feature. The adhesive is 
wet with a scrubbing brush dipped 
in water, and the linoleum laid di- 
rectly on the wood or concrete. 


The manufacturer claims for this 
product a stronger inlaid linoleum 
floor, installed at lower cost and in 
less time than has been possible be- 
fore. Further claims are that furni- 
ture may be moved in immediately 
and that heavy pieces will not dent 
the surface. Although the new 
method eliminates the use of lin- 
ing felt, the even distribution of ad- 
hesive holds every square inch tight- 
ly to the floor. 


New uses for linoleums are being 
found constantly. The plain pat- 
terns are well adapted to all-over 
floor covering for bedrooms as well 
as dining and living rooms. 





Hooked and other varieties of rag 
tugs have been so long made and 
used in America as to seem indig- 
enous. The craft, however, no 
doubt was brought from Scotland 
and England where rag rugs have 

n made for centuries. The. hand- 
hooked and crocheted rugs are even 
being imitated in machine-made 
tugs. And shades of our grandmoth- 
es! if some enterprising American 

hot introduced the method of 
king rugs into China, with the 
result that now you can buy a hand- 
made American Colonial rug, made 


in China, cheaper than native hand- 


ed rugs! These are poor in 
tf and design, however, with 
y workmanship, also totally 
Ing in the individuality of the 
hand-made rugs. The rag rugs 

wt particularly suitable for country 
$ with colonial furniture in 
ut, maple, or pine. 


_ What color shall I choose?” is an 


7 tant question to ask. A good 


‘% interior decorators is to have 


the floor the deepest in color value; 
the walls lighter, and the ceiling 
lightest of all. The floor and floor 
covering are the foundation for the 
furniture, and should seem _ the 
strongest element. This does not 
mean necessarily that all rugs should 
be somber. Light and gray rugs can 
be used in light rooms and with 
light furniture. 


In choosing a new rug for a room 
already furnished, consider the color 
and design of the walls and the col- 
ors and style of the more important 
pieces of furniture in the room. Is 
the room to be repapered or repaint- 
ed soon? Do you anticipate buying 
some new furniture for the room? 
The new rug should be bought with 
the new things in mind. If the walls 
are figured, a solid color rug may 
be best. A solid color has advantages 
as a background in the room with 
figured upholstery and draperies. 





Figured rugs should have patterns 
in scale with the room. Persian and 
Chinese designs are usually good. 
Small all-over patterns or plain 
centers with borders-may prove most 
satisfactory. The furniture color 
must be considered in selecting the 
rug. Woods with a reddish cast, as 
mahogany, do not blend with brown, 
but are best with blues and grays. 
Brown woods, as oak and walnut, 
look well with rust, brown, and red. 
The color in woodwork and doors 
is also important, since they are in 
such close proximity to the floor. 
A brown rug could not be used with 
gray woodwork. Ivory and green 
woodwork have the advantage of 
blending with most colors. 


Colors for Atmosphere 


Is your room hot or cold in ex- 
posure? Is it shadowed or light? 
Warm cheery colors are yellow, rose, 
orchid, and golden browns. These 
are suited for rooms with northern 
exposure. The south and west rooms 
may seem too light and hot; for 
them, perhaps you will need cool 
restful colors to tone down the glare 
—hblue, soft green, gray, mauve, 
aquamarine, and periwinkle. Try 
three colors, to make your room in- 
teresting. First, the predominating 
color can be established by the rugs 
and draperies, and carried out in 
some of the larger furniture. A sup- 
plementary color, which harmonizes 
well with the main theme, may be 
supplied next. Then introduce a 
third, a-more brilliant color, for em- 
phasis and definite character. For 
example, green in several tones may 
be used as the main theme; cream 
blending with a warm tan, as the 
supplementary color, with rose used 
in the accessories for accent. 
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Enthusiastic farm owners tell how 


ELECTROLUX 
MODERN 







| pays for itself with 
savings 














RUNS FOR FEW CENTS A DAY 


Mrs. W. F. Rogers, Bennetsville, 
S. C.—‘‘I wouldn’t be without 
Electrolux for anything. It isso 
easy to operate and with such 
little cost. The amount of kero- 
sene used depends on how hot 
the weather is, anywhere from 
4¢ to 6¢ a day. Not having the 
ice bill to pay, in‘a little while 
Electrolux will be paid for, and 
from its looks it is a thing of 
beauty and will bea joy forever.” 


CUTS GROCERY BILL IN HALF 


Mrs. C. K. Hash, Douglas, Ari- 
zona—‘‘I have had my Electro- 
lux for seven months. I can 
truthfully say I have cut my 
grocery bill in half. I live on a 
ranch 35 miles from town. I 
















save in this way by buying on Plenty of nei Raguisier cand aad 
bargain days at cheaper prices, 
buying in larger quantities.  «« E FIGURE our Electrolux will save us 


Since I’ve had my Electrolux I 
wonder how I ever kept house 
without it. I sure would miss 
it now.” 


MAKES KITCHEN WORK EASIER 


Mrs. J. A. Parish, Bakerton, Ky. 
—‘‘My Electrolux has been a 
source of great pleasure. My 
cooking is no longer a dread but 
a real pleasure. I find at spare 
times I can fill my Electrolux 
with things to eat that last for 
days. I can always know that 
my desserts and salads are ready 
for any unexpected guests. There 
is also a big saving of food in 
using Electrolux—no food needs 
to be wasted. It can be made 
over for the next day or served 
several days after, knowing that 
it is still good.” 


its price every year,” writes one happy 
owner. And letters from enthusiastic users 
in all parts of the country tell the same story. 
Kerosene Electrolux brings farm homes any- 
where every convenience of modern city refrig- 
eration, while saving enough on food bills and 
ice bills to pay for itself. 


This marvelous refrigerator is identical in 
all important respects with the famous gas- 
operated Electrolux now serving finest city 
homes and apartments. It has no machinery 
...not asingle moving part to wear. A wickless 
glow-type kerosene burner does all the work 
- « « produces constant food-preserving cold 
and plenty of ice cubes for only a few cents a 
day. Clip coupon for further information. 






READ WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS SAY— 
Send for FREE BOOKLET! 


SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Div. 
Evansville, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
further information about the new Electrolux 
Kerosene Refrigerator, and name of nearest dealer. 


NAME. 
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CONCRETE 


Improve your farm for keeps, 
with concrete! Here’s a “how to 
do it’? book you’ll swear by. It 
tells all you need to know about 
mixing, forming, reinforcing and 
placing concrete. Gives accurate, 
detailed information on building 
septic tanks, foundations, feed- 
ing floors, barn floors, tanks and 
troughs, milk cooling tanks—all 
the new construction and repair 
jobs that will improve your farm. 
Remember, concrete is fire-safe, 
termite proof, easy to work with, 
low in first cost, needs no upkeep, 
and endures for generations. 

You can do your own concreting 
—or hire a local concrete con- 
tractor. Write us for your free 
copy of ‘Permanent Farm Con- 
struction’’. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Q4-1, 1015 Watts Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. B4-8, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Health offi- 
ms cers urge 
4 the killing 
of RATS, MICE, 
COCKROACHES, 


NOTICE! 


9 ELECTRIC 


STEAR N PASTE 


Recognized for 58 years as the guaranteed killer 
ot these food-destroying and disease-carrying 
pests. Ask your dealer. Money back if it fails. 


IN TUBES 35c—LARGE BOXES $1.00 





Spring Housecleaning 


By MARY AUTREY 


PRING offers its own variety of 
health problems. With spring 
housecleaning on the way (and be 
careful of irritating the mucous 
membranes in your nose with the 
dust you intend to raise), the prob- 
lem of combating that army of 
health foes, the household pests, con- 
fronts us again. Even greater is the 
menace in rural homes where barn- 
yards offer the perfect breeding place 
for flies and rats and all sorts of 
unwelcome guests. 


No time is better to marshal your 
forces against the invasion of that 
germ-carrying pest, the fly, than 
right now. When we consider with 
what rapidity most insect life multi- 
plies, “a stitch in time” does much 
more than merely “save nine.” Here 
are a few suggestions for saving 
yourself the company of some nine 
million or so flies this summer:— 


Search out and remove all materials in 
which insects breed, such as stable manure, 
garbage, etc. A free use of lime about 
the premises will help. 

If there is an outdoor toilet see that it 
is a sanitary type. 

Screen all windows and doors and see 
that screens fit properly. 

Provide fly traps outside. 

Keep on hand remedies known to be 
destructive to insect life and use freely 
and often. 

Keep all foods, wastes, etc., that might 
attract flies stowed away or covered. 


And now for some special prob- 
lems that so sorely beset the house- 
wife at this time.of year:— 


To Wash Wool Blankets —Cover 
in clear lukewarm water, then place 
in soft suds which has been made 
previously from 1 pound neutral 
soap to 12 gallons of soft water. 
Agitate (but do not rub) the blan- 
kets 15 minutes. Transfer blankets 
to a clear lukewarm rinse of a tem- 
perature 10 degrees cooler than the 
first one. Loosen rollers on wringer 
and extract water from the blanket. 


To Clean Fur—Rout lurking 
moths and dust by beating fur well 
with a bamboo cane every two or 
three weeks. Never hang fur by the 
fire to dry. Brush damp fur and 
permit it to dry slowly, then shake 
vigorously to restore fluffiness. If fur 
is tangled or matted, brush carefully 
with a coarse comb, dampening as 
you brush. To kill moths or carpet 
beetles, brush the article thoroughly 
and hang it in the sunshine for sev- 
eral hours. Dry cleaning is the sur- 
est method of removing all the 
worms from clothing. If hung in a 
closet, protect with a fumigant such 
as paradichlorobenzene (P.D.B.). 
Suspend crystals from the ceiling in 
a cheesecloth bag and scatter some 
on. the floor of the closet. Keep clos- 
et closed for four days. Scatter crys- 
tals through folds of garment if 
stored. Caution: If moths or beetles 
are already in the cloth, storing in 
cedar chests or closets will do no 
good. Moth balls are recommended 
as repellents. As a satisfactory and 


inexpensive home method of moth- 
proofing, fabrics may be dipped in 
a saturated solution of sodium fluo- 
ride. Even so, during warmer 
months it is well to examine up- 
holstery, rugs, and garments every so 
often to be sure that moths have not 
made headway. 


To Clean White Marble-—Wrap 
a piece of lemon in a cloth, dip first 
into warm water and next into bo- 
rax, and apply to the marble. A sat- 
isfactory method of dispensing with 
outmoded carpets and rugs: Have 
them remodeled into reversible rugs 
in a color and design of your choice 
to fit any room in the house. 
Wipe the bright parts of washing 
machine with auto oil to keep them 
shining and bright, then go over 
with dry cloth. 


If you are troubled with having 
your wash boiler rust between wash- 
ings, rub the inside with soap while 
still warm. The soap will prevent 
rust and increase the suds when the 
boiler is filled again. 


A homemade cleaner for painted 
walls —Combine two ounces of 
borax with one teaspoon ammonia 


To Sew a 


Fine Seam 
By BETTY JONES 


@ Here is one of those “jiffy coats” 
that every smart young woman 
wants to own for spring and to wear 
on cool summer evenings. If you are 
planning a trip to the beach or moun- 
tains this summer, be sure to carry 
this chic top coat along. Thirteen 
balls of knitting cotton are required. 
Charming in white or in pastels for 
spring and summer, it may be dyed 
later for fall wear. 








@® Cord Net Curtains—With the 
spring “face lifting” you are plan- 






—(Courtesy Maryland Extension Service, 
Adequate storage space facilitates house- 
cleaning and housekeeping. Note clothes 
closet for. men and boys—shoe cleaning 
and ironing equipment and linen shelves, 


in two quarts of water. Apply with 
soft cloth. 

Tea stains on chinaware may be 
removed by a mixture of common 
table salt and soda. First dampen 
the stains with warm water, and 
then rub with salt-soda_ mixture 
with a soft cloth. 


To clean soiled wall paper, take 
half a loaf of bread and gently rub 
the soiled portion, working always 
in a downward direction. As soon 
as the bread is soiled, cut off a thin 
slice. 








ning for your house, you will doubt- 
less be considering new curtains. 
What could be nicer than a pair of 
hand-crocheted curtains to give a 
well-dressed look to the living 
room? Old-fashioned furniture, or 
the newer adaptations in maple, 
cherry, etc., go exceptionally well 
with curtains of this type, but their 
simplicity makes them appropriate 
for almost any of your windows. 


- Nine balls of knitting and crochet 


cotton are sufficient for one pair, 
for curtains about 31 inches wide 
and 72 inches long. 


—— 





cents each. 





“Cuddle Toys” may be had for 10 cents. 
Department, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. hee 


@ Instructions for making curtains and “jiffy coat” are available for 3 
Cutting designs and instructions for making all three 


Send orders to the Home 
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Old Virginia Recipes 
(Continued from page 42) 


of conserving the oven heat in mak- 
ing breads is humorously reported 
in this recipe for Beaten Biscuits 
which is many generations old. 


BEATEN BISCUIT 


In making beaten biscuit, always 
put one teaspoon salt, a piece of lard 


| the size of an egg, and a teacup of 
| milk to a quart of flour, adding 
| enough cold water to make a stiff 


dough; no other ingredients are ad- 
missible. Make the dough much 
stiffer than for other breads, beat 
steadily a half-hour by the clock. 
Cut with a biscuit cutter or shape 
by hand, making each biscuit not 
quite half an inch thick, as they rise 
in baking. Do not let them touch 
each other in the pan, and let the 
oven be very hot. It is well not to 
have beaten biscuit and light bread 
baked at the same time as they re- 
quire different degrees of heat. 


From Mattie Puckett, home dem- 
onstration agent of Spotsylvania 
County, come these old favorites 
from the traditional cookbooks of 
that county, near Fredericksburg. 


VIRGINIA SALLY LUNN 


1 pint of roll dough, 3 eggs well 
_ beaten, 3 tablespoons melted butter, 2 
tablespoons sugar. 


Mix thoroughly, pour in greased 
stem pan, let rise like rolls, grease 
on top, and bake. 


Then, also from Spotsylvania 
comes the famous Virginia Tyler 
Pudding. 

VIRGINIA TYLER PUDDING 

4 eggs, 3 cups sugar, 1 cup butter, 

1 cup cream, grated rind and juice of 

1 lemon 

The whites of eggs are beaten and 
folded into mixture. Bake in pie 
crust. 

And another pie favorite from 
Spotsylvania:— 


BROWN SUGAR PIE 


2 cups brown sugar, 2 eggs, 2 table- 
spoons flour, % cup milk, 3 table- 
spoons butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Mix sugar and flour, add milk, 
eggs, and melted butter, and bake in 
uncooked crust. 


It takes a real artist to make a 
perfect pound cake and this recipe 
Lis a favorite. 


OLD-FASHIONED POUND CAKE 


1 pound cake flour, 1 pound fine 
granulated sugar, 1 pound butter, 1 
dozen eggs. 


Cream butter and sugar together, 
add beaten yolks to butter and sugar 
mixture, and stir well. Add flour 
in small quantities until it is all 
ued. Add beaten whites and de- 
sired flavoring. 


If your grandmother lived in Vir- 
ginia she probably made Chess Pies. 

¢ oldest recipe we can find is 
ftom down in the Yorktown area. 


CHESS PIES 
12 egg yolks well beaten, % pound 
utter, 1 pound sugar. 
Sugar should be beaten with eggs. 
Mash salt out of butter and cream 
Mcely. Grated rind and juice of 
Me lemon may be added if desired. 
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Last Chance to Wine / 
3500.00 IN PRIZES 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 30, 1936 








NOTHING TO WRITE! 
ENTER TODAY! 


® You still have a good chance to 
win a wonderful cash or merchan- 
dise prize in this easiest of con- 
tests...made possible by the best of 
all lyes: BABBITT BRANDS OF 
LYE! The famous full-strength, 
fast-acting lye with a hundred 
valuable farm and home uses. Re- 
member—you don’t write anything 
in this great contest—you merely 
LIST 10 NUMBERS. And you 
can win if you act at once. Fill out 
and mail the Entry Blank today! 


292 BIG PRIZES 


1st Prize—CASH.................. $250.00 


2nd and 3rd Prizes—2 Electrolux Re- 


frigerators at $250................ 500.00 


4th Prize—European Trip, American 


MICE EPR. 5 6. bcs ok een eared c 00 
5th Prize—I. J. Fox Fur Coat........ 200.00 
6th Prize—CASH ................... 100.00 
7th to 11th—5 Kalamazoo President 

Kitchen: Ranges. .......6scs0s cece 500.00 
12th Prize—CASH................... 50.00 
13th to 17th—5 Everite Kitchen 

Led ey petra ae 250.00 
18th and 19th—CASH—$25.00 each.... 50.00 
20th to 39th—20 Bourjois Toilet Sets 

BG We 6 koa itaure sine ae ee ae 150.00 
40th to 43rd—4 Dowell Pressure 

Lot IRN: reaaieeeeae ai nr ce etn aatel 70.00 
44th to 47th—4 Dowell Pressure Can 

OS OS LIE DREN REE 70.00 
48th to 57th—-10 Admiral Byrd Men’s 

Leather Cossack Coats........... 150.00 
58th to 72nd—15 Syroco Taborette 

WMO Soro a5g2oasrcs interes onl Caaleiee Draeioie 180.00 
73rd to 92nd—CASH-—$5 each........ 100.00 
93rd to 292nd—200 Fairway Bath- 

BOG: MMe ccc Sco s's cea osee ciate 500.00 
17 Prizes—to Grocers—CASH........ 130.00 








SIMPLE RULES 


@ This contest is open to all except B. T. 
Babbitt employees and their families. 

Use Entry Blank. Select 10 Best HOME or 
10 Best FARM uses for a BABBITT Brand of 
Lye. Number them from 1 to 10 in the order of 
their importance. 

All members of your family can enter. Each 
may send as many entries as desired. Each 
entry must be accompanied by the upper front 
half part of one label from any BABBITT Brand 
of Lye or facsimile...and mail to B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., Dept. 2, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Decision of three impartial Household Eco- 
nomic Judges will be final. In case of tie, dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded. 

For additional FREE Entry Blanks ask your 
Dealer...or obtain them FREE by writing 


B. T. Babbitt, Inc. Contest closes April 30, 1936 


PRIZES FOR DEALERS 


Cash Prizes of $130.00 awarded to Dealers 
whose customers win any of the first 17 prizes 
...for co-operation in displaying BABBITT 
Brands of Lye and distributing Entry Blanks. 


GIANT & RED SEAL LYE 











SPECIAL OFFER! 


SELECT VALUES 
1 or BOTH | Paid, for only 50¢ to $1 


25°. 


[AND 2 LABELS 











OD 


2-PC. FOWL SET. CAKE SER- 
Stainless Steel. Stag- VER. Silver 
horn-type handles. Plate. 


B. T. BABBITT, INC., Dept. ‘‘P’’, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Please 
send the checked item(s) postpaid. 


I enclose ..... ec and upper front half parts 
Oiccnse Babbitt Brand Lye Labels. 


l 
] 
i 
| 
I 
1 
I 
| 
| 
I 
j 
l 
t 
I 
| 
I OP rye Bete ree he ee ] 
BOBRONE «0.0 sic cccccrcccccosdccossarccccees | 


ChE... ccccccvcccccccces State......eeeese | 
— 


ieut out Now- Mail today! 


B. T. BABBITT, INC., Lye Contest Dept. 2—386 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Having used a BABBITT Brand of Lye, I herewith submit my 
entry in the Babbitt Lye $3500 Cash and Merchandise Prize Contest. 


Address 
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Grocer’s Name and Address... 
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State. 


BE SURE TO USE A 
BABBITT BRAND OF LYE 
FOR EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL DAIRY, 
POULTRY AND HOG 
SANITATION 











SUGGESTED USES FOR BABBITT BRANDS OF LYE 
Select 10 Best Uses of Lye in the Home or 10 Best Uses of Lye on the Farm 
ON THE FARM... 


IN THE HOME... (number 10 best uses in the 
order of importance) 


O Softening water 0 Scrubbing floors 
for washing. and cellar walls. 

O Cleaning toilet O Cleaning refrig- 
bowls. erators. 

O Making soft O Cleaning gar- 
soap. bage pails. 

O Making hard O Washing fluid. 
soap. O Clearing frozen 

O Home canning. drains. 

O Cleaning garages. OO Removing old 

O Cleaning pots paint and var- 
and pans (not nish. 
aluminum). O Cleaning gas 

O Clearing clogged burners and 
drains. lamps. 





IMPORTANT ! CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 30, 1936. Send this Blank together with the front part 
of a label from any BABBITT Brand of Lye (excepting that portion containing the 
“Poison Caution” and ‘Antidote Instruction’’) or facsimile, to B. T. Babbitt, Inc., Lye 
Contest Dept. 2, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


(number 10 best uses in the 
order of importance) 


O Cleaning ma- () Making fertil- 
chinery. izer. 
O Fruit and vege- O Cleaning hog- 
table spray. houses. 
O Insecticide. 
O Cleaning stables 
and Gog-kennels. O Poultry -house 
sanitation, 
D cara OD Cleaning dairies. 
O Lye hominy. O Sheep-pen sant- 
O Sterilizing milk- tation. 
ing machines. 0 Sweetens hog- 
O Cleaning out- swill. 
houses. © For cesspools. 


a eee tle ol 





Your wants can usually be found among the ads, display or classified. If what you want is not advertised, 
write us and we will help you find it. To be of service to our readers and advertisers is always a pleasure. 
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2 Reasons Why 
Penetro Brings You 
Quick Cold Relief 





Reason Number One is that Penetro is 
made with a base of mutton suet. .. preferred 
for years by physicians as a base to carry 
medication into the skin. For mutton suet is 
animal fat and melts at body heat. 

Reason Number Two is that Penetro 
contains 113% to 227% more medication than 
any other nationally sold cold salve. Thus... 
with Penetro’s highly concentrated medica- 
tion assisted in its local penetrating action by 
the mutton suet base, you get a vastly superior 
aid in the effective treatment of colds. 

When this powerful medication (113% to 
227% more by actual laboratory test) is re- 
leased through Penetro’s full vaporizing ac- 
tion . . . nasal passages are opened up 
instantly... nature is helped in breaking up 
congestion ...aches and pains are eased... 
aid your cold is promptly and surely relieved. 
Always demand stainless, snow-white 


( _ Penetro. At all druggists. The 50c 


is! 


CSO . > ‘ 
size contains 3 times as much as 


a ONG 
Ly 
ais 


tan”, 6 the 25c size. The $1 size contains 
5 \ almost 8 times as much as the 
\S a,/-\ 25esize. Trial size 10c. For free 


fi > sample of Penetro Salve 
cat 


write Penetro, Dept. W-28 
For watery head colds, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
use the “balanced medi- 
cation” of Penetro Drops. 
Contain ephedrine. Penetro 
Nose Drops 25c, 
50c, $1 bottles. 
Trial size, 10c. 


a 
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THE SALVE WITH A BASE OF 
OLD FASHIONED MUTTON SUET 











No. 3300—This little cotton 
frock is one of those simple, 
but very smart slip-overs. Note 
the attractive cape that buttons 
Nice for linen, sheer cot- 
tons, and tub silks. Sizes 14, 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust. 


on. 


3231—Here is a useful 
that includes the 
cross-over lines that slenderize 
the hips. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


No. 


cape dress 





To Wear Anywhere 
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No. 3215—Paris says ‘“‘no limit to 
contrast’ in fabrics and colors. Gray 
and violet print silk combines with 


plain gray crepe in this model. This 
offers excellent opportunity to remodel 
an old dress. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


No. 1689—This delightful little apron 
dress is easy to slip on, easy to make, 
and easy to launder. Sizes 4, 6, and 8 
years. 


No. 3462—A practical little dress for 
small daughter, buttoning down the 
front. She can put it on unaided. Plain 
or printed cottons are excelient for it 
with contrast for collar. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. 


No. 2580—You will want to 


make this charming, simple 
/ blouse. It introduces soft full- 
/ ness through seaming, which 


also makes the waistline appear 
incredibly slim. Sizes 14, 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust. 



















3-IN-ONE OIL contains 
three different oils to pro- 
tect three ways. Cleans, 


oils, stops rust. Use it 
often—give your sewing 
machine new life! Always 
insist on — 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


Santos Coffee, 12c h. 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c. Razor Blades, 
10 for 8%c. 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 150 other 
bargains. Experience unnecessary. ‘rite 











Pattern Department, 


ES ee ree ha he ae a eed 
: NAME 

| ER SEs Beane 

SS ee ieee a, ADDRESS 


( ) Fashion Magazine. 





CARNATION CO., PR-2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE PRocREssivE FARMER, iat a a eae a 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Enclosed please find............ c for the following patterns:— 


(Fashion Magazine and Patterns 10c each) 


















































once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for 
a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; evem 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this 
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smells 
perfum! 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE a 
Beautifal dress and dainty tempt 
ingly low. Dress is stylish. you son 
3 ly made of natural tae : 
all-silk pongee which washes excellently. Has groomi! 
three colored saucer buttons and ruffle-edged a 
revers. Bias-cut V-neck slip, bandeau brassiere, fun at 1 
and step-in panties of pink Rayon taffeta, ” 
prettily trimmed with lace. Sizes for misses, 14 crazy ¢ 
to 20 years; 32 to 38 bust. : 
JUST SEND us your order—no money— actor ju 
stating size you want; write name and address 
plainly. Pay postman $1.98 when he delivers Yet I 
socupis anand it pou ane mst este 
un y + 
Order by No. 74.” s you wil 
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the road 
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MEN! WOMEN! 3 ie 
e ° or silent] 
against t 
MAKE UP TO $25 A WEEK very mer 
——giving beautiful premiums as thoug! 
FREE to your friends and neigh- headh 
bors to advertise our new prod- a Dandbc 
ucts. Our 200 staple and house- a bit m 
hold items make it easy for you 
to build up a permanent route of outspoke: 
regular customers, and ave got 
A STEADY INCOME FOR YOU needing | 
Write for details, Catalog, and . 
FREE SALES KIT to— omge 
. . om a 
Clyde Collins Chemical Co. many Le 
Dept. 1-D Memphis, Tennessee ceptances 
the fellow 
FREE FOR ASTHMA ) 
long stanc 
If you suffer with attacks of Asthma who look: 
so terrible you choke and gasp for shout her 
breath, if restful sleep is impossible Se with 
because of the struggle to breathe, if DS other 
you feel the disease is slowly wearing ad 
your life away, don’t fail to send at Opposite 11 
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free trial. It will cost you nothing. many vote 
Address y hing down 
Frontier Asthma Co., 198-A Frontiet tails that ; 
Bldg., 462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. tot always 
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CATARRH > SINUS §) ,« 
Ps more 
CHART-— FREE | Booming 
Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— With a “he 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation het ee 
hlegm -filled throat. Send Post Card o if it dc 
lor New Treatment Chart and Money-Back dicine work f 
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many votes—a fringe of hair run- 
hing down on the neck, and finger 
tails that are rough and brittle and 
tot always too clean. 


pPerspiration odor comes in for per- 


fooming sin. 
with a “health” soap helps much, 


Work of deodorizing there is no 
athly reason why men should not 








OUT” MISS DIXIE S. BANDBOX 


By SALLY CARTER 





A Few Easter 


We sterner sex, we pray you read 
| This message on the way you look. 
1 We like you best when you do heed 
i The hints we give you in this book! 


Hints for Men 


your friends and family and asso- 
ciates. 








Mouth hygiene comes next! Un- 
pleasant breath has ruined many a 
romance, and marred the pleasant- 
ness of many a business and so- 
cial relationship. Every man_ of 
you should use a good mouth 
wash at least twice a day when 
cleaning your teeth. Brush your 
teeth with your favorite dentifrice, 
using a firm-bristled brush that fits 
your mouth. Scrub your tongue, 
too, especially if you use tobacco. 
White, gleaming teeth and a clean- 
smelling breath are business and so- 
cial assets to any man—and health 
assets not to be undervalued. Mouth 
cleanliness will go a long way to- 
ward assuring (and insuring) these 
assets, but a dentist’s examination 
twice a year is essential. 


OW you men 

folks do hate 
a fop! How you do 
dislike to see a fel- 
low who thinks the 
stars would fall if 
his socks and tie 
didn’t match, or who 
“smells to the high heaven” of sweet 
perfume. So great is your con- 
tempt for this type of dandy that 
you sometimes get careless about the 
grooming that does matter, and poke 
fun at us women for going “plumb 
crazy” over some slick-haired movie 
actor just because he’s all dolled up. 

Yet no sensible modern man of 
you will deny that a neat personal 
appearance will help any man along 
the road to success and happiness in 
his business, civic, and home life— 
not to speak, this Leap Year, of his 
courtin’! 

So please don’t think Sally Carter 
is just trying to kid you along when 
she tells you that your women folks 
sometimes have indignation meet- 
ings either out loud with each other 
or silently in their hearts, protesting 
against the careless grooming of the 
very men who expect them to look 
as though they’d just stepped out of 
a bandbox! Of course, the girls are 
a bit more particular—and more 
outspoken—than the wives who 
have got used to seeing John’s hair 
needing cutting or his finger nails 
needing pruning! And here’s a tip 
from Dan Cupid—there won’t be 
many Leap Year proposals—or ac- 
ceptances of regular proposals—for 
the fellows who don’t give a hang 
how they look! And even a wife of 
long standing appreciates a husband 
who looks as if he still cares enough 
about her not to be willing to step 
out with her on Easter Sunday or 
ay other day looking like her exact 
opposite in grooming. 








Of course, no one expects a good 
farmer to have highly polished nails! 
But one does expect to see any gentle- 
man—farmer or business man— 
with well-scrubbed hands and well- 
trimmed and thoroughly clean nails. 

Most men have nice skin, and that 
makes the ones who have pimples 
and blackheads very conspicuous. 
Pimples should have a physician’s 
attention. Blackheads need frequent 
face steamings and scrubbings with 
warm water and a good soap, lots of 
water inside and outside the body, 
and a cutting down of starches and 
sweets in the diet, with a substitu- 
tion of fruits and vegetables. 





In shaving, don’t neglect little cuts. 
Apply antiseptic immediately. Use 
a milky lotion after shaving jf your 
skin is dry, an astringent one if your 
skin is oily. 

Your hair is a good barometer of 
your grooming. Bald, dandruffy, 
over-oily, or over-dry heads are signs 
of neglect. Yet it takes just a few 
minutes to massage your scalp vigor- 


“And what,” you 
may ask, “are some 


of these sins the : } ha 
: ously with or without a tonic in- 
women hold against 
39 tended to correct the abnormal con- 
us! c : 
dition, then to brush your hair up 
Well, the two and out from the scalp. Comb it 





things already men- 


. carefully, using a dressing if it is 
tioned get a good 


too dry to lie in place. But don’t 
have it look like patent leather. Don’t 
wash your hair too often. The tonic 
and brushing will keep it clean and 
alive, while too much shampooing, 
as under the shower every day, dries 
the hair too much and may start you 
on the way to baldness, and to dan- 
druff which looks so unattractive on 
the hair and on the coat collar! 


Ps more comment than any other 
Frequent bathing 


if it doesn’t completely do the 

There are several of the Sally 
Carter leaflets that you menfolks 
can use beneficially. We'll send them 
to you in a plain envelope if you 
want to keep your desire for good 
grooming a secret! 


a liquid or cream deodorant and 
fon-scented deodorant powder. 
mere’s nothing sissy about that; 
lst a consideration you owe 


a 




















































1. Save time by soaking curtains over- 
night in Borax and water. Take down 
white curtains at bedtime and put to 
soak in Borax and water (2 tablespoons 
of 20 MULE TEAM to each gallon of 
water). The Borax loosens dust and 
soot. They’ll be ready to wash first 
thing in the morning. And remember 
—20 MULE TEAM BORAX in the 
washing water helps the soap give 
thicker, longer-lasting suds. Colored 
curtains should not be soaked. 


2. Lightweight curtains don't need 
starch if you add 20 Mule Team Borax 
to the rinsing water. In the final rins- 
ing water Borax acts as a light starch. 
Stiffens just enough to keep thin cur- 
tains from looking limp. 


3. Washing Windows. See how fast 
just Borax and water make your win- 
dows sparkle. (Use 2 tablespoons to 
a pail of warm water.) 


4. A Borax solution cleans painted 
walls and woodwork quickly and 
doesn't scratch or yellow the paint. 
In washing painted walls, remember, 






wash a small space at a time, and let 
strokes overlap to avoid streaking. 
(2 tablespoons of Borax to 2 quarts of 
lukewarm water is a good proportion.) 
If very soiled add a little soap or soa 
flakes. Frequent changes of water an 
fresh cloths are necessary if large 
surface is to be covered. 


5. How to keep blankets soft and 
fluffy. ‘There’s no need to dread wash- 
in Sleataot when you use 20 MULE 
TEAM BORAX AND LUKEWARM 
WATER. Dissolve 2 tablespoons of 
Borax to each gallon of water. Add 
soap to form heavy suds. Squeeze suds 
gently through woolens with kneading 
motion. Rinse several times in luke- 
warm water and Borax. Hang out- 
doors to dry, avoiding direct sunlight 
as it yellows woolens. 


WARNING. Be sure you get all pure 
borax. Many borax compounds sold 
today contain as little as 5% borax. 
Naturally they cannot do the work of 
20 MULE TEAM, the natural cleans- 
er. Ask for it by name. 


A BEAUTY TIP...exchange your 20 Mule 

































SPECIAL OFFER 


Fill in this coupon and send it with two 
20 Mule Team Borax box tops and 25¢ 
for this full-size set of nationall 
lipstick and rouge in smart black and 
nickel-silver cases. 


Team Borax box tops for lipstick and rouge 






famous 






PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
Dept. 4, P.F., 51 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose two 20 Mule Team Borax box 
tops and 25¢—please send me 


GIFT BOX CONTAINING ROUGE AND LIPSTICK 
— Light 


—— Medium —— Dark 
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YOU HEARD ME 


LITTLE MISS MUFFET 


SITS ON A TUFFET... 

AND SAYS “I WANT NO WHEY!” 
I'VE GOT MY TUMS 

IF SOUR STOMACH COMES... 





I'LL EAT MY FILL, TODAY!” 
“YOU NEVER KNOW WHEN” 


SO...CARRY...TUMS 


PEOPLE everywhere are surprising their 
friends by eating foods they have long avoid- 
ed by carrying a roll of Tums right in their 
pocket. Millions have learned this quick, safe 
way to eliminate heartburn, sour stomach, gas, 
acid indigestion in this pleasant way. TUMS 
represent a real scientific advancement. They 
contain no harsh alkalies. Instead a remarkable 
antacid that never does more than neutralize 
stomach acid. No danger of over-alkalizing the 
stomach or blood. A roll of TUMS in your pocket 
will save many a day for you. They’re so eco- 
nomical—only 10c a roll—ask any druggist. 

FOR THE TUMMY 


tAD m=. 





TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTA LAXATIVE 


Beautifal five-color 1936 Calendar-Thermometer. Also 
FREE: samples of Tums and NR. Send stamp for packing and 
= postage to A. H. Lewis Co., Dept.32D53, St. Louis, Mo. 


HANDY TO CARRY 











Friendly to 
Your Garden 


INSECT PESTS. 


The double action killing power of 
“Black Leaf 40” provides safe, eco- 
nomical protection against Aphis 
and other insect pests in eewe garden. 
“Black Leaf 40” kills both by contact 
and by fumes. It acts quickly. Eco- 
nomical—a little makes a lot of spray. 


USE IT MANY WAYS 
“Black Leaf 40” kills insects that damage 
flowers and fruit. Sprayed on evergreens and 
shrubs it prevents staining by dogs. It kills 
poultry lice and feather mites. Directions on 
labels and free leaflets tell how to kill vari- 
ous insects and describe the many uses. 
“Black Leaf 40’ is sold by dealers everywhere. 

Insist on original, factory-sealed 
packages for full strength, 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
8612 








RID HIM OF 
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®@ Use Sergeant’s ‘“‘Sure-Shot” Capsules for 
Round (Ascarids) and Hook Worms. “Puppy 
Capsules” for small dogs. “Tapeworm 
Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers. 
Our Veterinarian answers questions free. 
Write fully. 
_, .POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2479 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 
SURE-SHOT WORM MEDICINES 
WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 





Origin ot the Easter Lily 


By MAY TERESSA HOLDER 


“What though deep in chilly darkness 
Bulbs hide ’neath the earth? 
Lenten roots are Easter lilies, 
Sprung to second birth.” 


BK ASTER is the time of the lilies, 

~ and these exquisite blossoms of 
delicate fragrance, symbolizing the 
rebirth of life abundant, have no 
equal in honor and purity as the 
Easter flower. 

The Easter lily originated in Japan 
where for many years its beauty was 
known only to the Japanese, but 
more than 35 years ago a sea cap- 
tain, a great lover of flowers, carried 
some of these lilies to the Bermudas. 
It was not long then till they trav- 
eled to other parts of the world. 

The first Easter lily brought into 
the United States 
came from Ber- 
muda in 1880, 
and was known 
as the ‘“Madon- 
na.” In Bermuda, 
millions and mil- 
lions of Easter 
lilies, which were 
famed from one 
end of the world 
to the other, were 
grown each year. 
Suddenly they be- 
came ill—just like 
people — and the 
disease spread. 
Then a terrible 
thing happened— 
the entire Bermuda family sick- 
ened and died! 


Carelessness and graft upon the 
part of the Bermuda lily growers, 
it was discovered, was responsible 
for the untimely death of the lilies. 
They had continued to plant the 
crops one upon top of the other, 
year after year, in the same soil, 
which finally became so impover- 
ished that the bulbs could not thrive. 
Then it was that the lily growers 
of Bermuda, who had supplied the 
world with Easter lilies, abandon- 
ed them in favor of the more hardy 
lilies of Japan, from whose gor- 
geous fields of snow-white, glisten- 
ing blooms big quantities are ship- 
ped to the United States in time to 
help fill the Easter demand. 


In the meantime, the lily growers 


i 


growing under 


To insure lilies for Easter, forcing or 


resorted to. 


of Bermuda learned to plant lilies 
one year and something else the 
next year in the same soil, thus 
avoiding their previous mistake. 

The Easter lily blossoms normally 
in the first summer months and not 
in early spring. It requires pains- 
taking care in the greenhouses to 
have it ready just at the proper time. 

Although our Easter lily is not a 
native of a Christian land, yet we 
have native Easter flowers as beauti- 
ful as any of those the Old World 
has sent us. But withal a more fit- 
ting symbol of the Easter spirit can- 
not be found than 
the stately lily 
with its tall, slen- 
der stalk and 
snowy blossoms 
of rare loveliness 
—blossoms which 
scent the whole 
atmosphere with 
their subtle fra- 
grance, typifying 
the re-awakening 
of spring and 
bearing a message 
of solemn joy, 
calling to mind 
the comforting 
words: “I believe 
in the resurrection 
of the body and in the life ever- 
lasting.” 

An old tradition relates that 
after His resurrection from the 
grave of gloom and sorrow, spot- 
less white lilies began to shoot up 
in His footprints as He trod the 
earth. Thus, as an emblem of the 
anniversary of His _ resurrection, 
Christianity adopted the lily as the 
traditional Easter flower, and the 
significance of the resurrection is 
expressed, perhaps, more beautifully 
in the following message at the Eas- 
tertide than in any other way:— 

“Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin. And yet, I say 
unto you that even Solomon in al] 
his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 


glass must be 











} Should a Woman Propose? 


THIS is Leap Year. We laugh at the significance we attach to it— 

that women now have the right to propose. But seriously, do you 
think a woman has a right to propose? Why? Soon this column will 
discuss “Choosing a Mate,” and we want your help. Tell us what you 
honestly think. Is it old-fashioned to believe that it is a man’s prerogative 
to “pop the question,” and that a woman, no matter how deeply she 
may be in love, should sit back and wait until the man gets around to 


the question? 


We want your advice on this important matter. 


We will pay $5 


for the best letter on the affirmative and $5 on the negative side. You can 
therefore write whatever your conviction—whether you think a woman 
has a right to propose or whether you think it is strictly a man’s province. 
Letters should not exceed 200 words, and should be addressed to Ruth 
Ryan, care the nearest Progressive Farmer office. You may sign a nom 
de plume if you do not want your real name to appear on your letter, 
but be sure to add your real name and address. 
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“WORLD 
FASTEST SHI 


OR QUICK 


AND EASY SHINES 
15c ALL COLORS 








RECOMMENDED 
by Doctors—Dentists 


$t.Joseph 


GENUINE PURE ASPIRIN 


LARGEST 7 
| SELLER AT 


Relieves Pain 

and Colds Promptly 
Exceeding in purity the rigid standards 
of the U. S. Government, St. Joseph 
Aspirin is full strength and fully effec- 
tive to relieve miserable colds, head- 
ache, toothache and other nagging pains 
... promptly and safely. 


Risky to Pay Less 
Unnecessary to Pay More 
When you buy St. Joseph Aspirin you 
get a nationally known, nationally ad- 
vertised aspirin at the fair and reason- 
able price of 10c. It’s risky to jeopardize 
safety by paying less. It’s unnecessary ex 
travagance to pay more. Demand Cello 
phane wrapped St. Joseph Aspirin. 12 
tablets, 10c. 36 tablets, 25c. 100 tablets, 50c. 


IWANT MEN 


fer bd 7-WN [om ele) 4 4 4 =a eek 





BOUT Es 50. Te rm : 
$s 
42> ! 


Big, reliable, national company needs more min mmol 
iately to take charge of local Tea and Cotes to. put 10° 
experience necessary, but you must be will Oe pay uD 
a ne day’s work for a fair day’s profit. Rou’ i. 
to 2.50 a week to start. 

BRAND NEW FORD SEDANS GIVEN PRODUC. 
as a bonus—besides regular earnings. We pew 

thing you need. Expand your business on 
Send for free facts about a route in your sae § 
name on postcard—do it now. 1 
ALBERT MILLS, 1686 Monmouth Ave., © 
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/|teur seamstress to make. 
swiss, eyelet batiste, pastel tub silks, 











For Sports, Formal, or Home Wear 


@ No. 2648—Here is a crepe print 
dress that you can use for informal 
day and evening wear. It is youth- 
ful with its round collar and bodice 
buttoned down the back. Looking 
ahead to summer, the short sleeved 
version is smart in sheer cotton 
prints, handkerchief linens, or tub 
pastel silks. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


© No. 350—Bright crepe silk print 
made this stunning little dress for 
afternoons. It introduces the new 
and flattering shirt collar with soft 
plaits at the front. Plaits also give 
the new front fullness to the skirt. 
Plain crepe silks and novelty sheer 
cottons are other suitable fabrics. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust. 


© No. 2869—Imagine the charm 


of handkerchief linen made into 
this dress. It has smart new details, 


and yet is simple enough for an ama- 
Dotted 


voile, etc., are other suggestions. 
Size 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, and 40 


inches bust. 


® No. 1701—This offering is a 
lifesaver for the modest budget 
which is charmingly wearable. It is 
agood “background” dress, affording 
opportunity to work out interesting 
contrasts in accessories. Worn here 
with coral leather belt and hat, the 
dress itself is in navy blue and white 


crepe silk print. Sizes 14, 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


@ No. 2661—The coat-like dress 
that buttons right down the front is 
flattering to the figure and easy to 
get into on busy mornings. Shown 
here in wine red and white dotted 
cotton print with white rickrack 
trim. Sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust. 


@® No. 855—Original sleeves and 
charmingly simple details make this 
a dress that will be popular for 
summer. Choose cotton prints, 
linen, pastel or white tub silks, or 
dark-ground crepe silk print for its 
development. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 


@® No. 2649—An artist’s smock for 
use at school, office, or for the lighter 
housecleaning days. The small dia- 
gram shows its utter simplicity. 
This one was developed in red and 
white calico print, but is suitable tor 
a great variety of materials. Sizes 
11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 years. Size 15 
requires 3 yards of 39-inch material, 


@ No. 2672—Here is something 
just a little different for your new- 
est sports frock. Buttons from neck 
to hem, besides being voguish, create 
a slenderiaing effect. The becoming 
neck gives you an opportunity to 
wear attractive sports scarves, so 
popular now. This model was in 
coral-pink rough cotton, with scarf 
of Paisley. Sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, and 40 inches bust. 
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FLIT destcoys 
MOTHS. 
MOTH EGGS 
MOTH LARVAE 
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COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST MOTHS 
every woman 
can afford 


Every housewife will want the fine 
big Flit moth bag given free this year 
with every pint can of Flit—two with 
every quart can! 

That’s a combination to take moth 
worries off your mind. This roomy 
moth bag holds three suits or as 
many as five dresses. Simply spray 
them thoroughly with Flit before 
putting them away. 

Flit not only kills moths and eggs 
—but the little worms that do the 
real damage. And it doesn’t just half- 
kill them—it knocks them DEAD, the 
same way it finishes off flies, mosqui- 
toes, and other insects. No unpleas- 
ant odor ... harmless to fabrics, 
humans, or pets. 


TRY FLIT TODAY—GET YOUR FREE MOTH BAG! 


FLIT DOES NOT STAIN 
e e © Flit Powder is a 


special, sure exterminator 
for crawling insects and 
fleas on dogs. 


Copr. 1936 Stanco Inc. 





HERE’S HOW TO 
SOLVE YOUR 








MOTH PROBLEM 


BRUSH EACH ARTICLE 
CAREFULLY — REMOVE 
GREASE SPOTS. 


f] SPRAY EVERYTHING 


WELL ~ ESPECIALLY 
ALONG SEAMS. 


Fc} 
rae | 
¥spraver E 
2 FEET 
i “ : FROM ARTICLE 
USE THE FLIT MOTH BAG 
FOR SAFE, SURE STORAGE. [J 


FOR APPAREL IN USE — TWICE A : 
MONTH SPRAY EACH GARMENT F 
AND CLOSET — SEE CAN. : 









































SEAL of QUALITY 
Galvanized Roofing 
Is EASY on the 

Pocket book 
Year after Year 


. . . that’s why smart farmers choose it. 
Good-looking, strong, proof against fire, 
lightning and vermin, easy to get and 
easy to lay, as is all galvanized roofing. 
“Seal of Quality” sheets, bearing the seal 
shown above, are super-sheets for super- 
service. They last practically a lifetime 
under average farm conditions, with no 
expense for up-keep, and are worth many 
times the extra $1.00 id square they 
may cost. The free booklets mentioned 
above tell the whole story — write for 
them today. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
60 East 42d St. New York, N. Y. 














Proven Exterminator that Won’t 
Kill Livestock, Poultry, Dogs, Cats, 
Baby Chicks—Gets Rats Every Time 


K-R-O can be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of the strongest and 
most effective uill, as recognized and recom- 
mended by U. S. pt. of Agriculture. Oven-dried 
rocess which insures maximum strength. Used 
y County Agents in most rat-killing campaigns. 
Sold by druggists, seed merchants, poultry supply 
dealers. Remember, every rat on your place costs 
you at least $2 a year. Kill them sure with 
original, genuine K-R-O. Ready-Mixed 35¢, $1.00; 
Powder 75¢. Results or money back. Don’t 
waste time, money on useless imitations. 
K-R-O-Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 








a. 
BILIOUSNESS 











CONSTIPATION 
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A Gala 


Luncheon 
for Easter 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


GaNCe children take a_ personal 

interest in Easter, we are suggest- 
ing for your table decoration a 
simple but colorful egg nest of 
crepe paper. Paste yellow, blue, 
and Nile green paper ruffles around 
a cardboard circle. Use the same 
color for eggs. As an additional 
decoration you may like crepe pa- 
per cups for flowers or nuts. 


We planned the menu so _ that 
Easter church service would not be 
interfered with. Make the decora- 
tions, the salad, and pie the day 
before. The baked dish and biscuits 
can be ready to mix and bake, and 
canned beans and beets can be heat- 
ed while the above are baking. 


We recommend the following fa- 
vorite recipes sent in by our readers. 


BAKED SALMON AND MACARONI 


2 cups cooked macaroni, 1 can sal- 
mon, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
pepper, 2 tablespoons parsley, 2 hard- 
cooked eggs, sliced, 2 cups medium 
white sauce, % cup corn flakes. 

Put layer of macaroni into buttered 
baking dish, then a layer of sal- 
mon; add seasoning, sliced egg, and 
white sauce. Repeat with remain- 
ing ingredients. Sprinkle top with 
corn flakes, dot with butter, and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) until brown (about 25 
minutes). 


SWEET POTATO BISCUITS 
Sift together 1 cup flour, 3 tea- 
spoons of baking powder, and 
teaspoon salt. Add 4 tablespoons fat 
and 1 cup cooked, mashed sweet 
potatoes. Add milk (4% to % cup) 
to make stiff enough to roll. Cut 





Crepe paper may be effectively used 
for Easter decorations. 





EASTER LUNCHEON MENU 


Baked Salmon and Macaroni 
Buttered Canned Beets 
Canned String Beans 
Refrigerator Fruit Salad 

Sweet Potato Pie Coffee 


Milk for children 











and bake in hot oven 20 to 30 min- 
utes. 
REFRIGERATOR FRUIT SALAD 

2 cups creamed cottage cheese, 1 cup 

diced pineapple or canned fruits, % 

cup halved canned grapes, 1 cup halv- 
ed raisins, 1 cup whole walnut meats, 

1 cup cream, whipped. 

Mix all together, pour into re- 
frigerator tray, and freeze for three 
hours. Cut in squares and serve on 
a green leaf of lettuce or chard. 


TEXAS PECAN PIES 
Y, cup butter, 1 cup corn syrup, 3 
eggs, % cup sugar, 1 cup nuts, 1 
cup milk, vanilla. 
Bake in pie shell; serve with 
coffee. Mrs. ]. A. Walker, Texas. 


THREE CUDDLE TOYS 
By Ruby Short McKim 


T’S fun to make 

a soft cuddly 
little bunny with 
long silky ears and 
whiskers. Only a 
few careful stitches 
for his embroid- 
ery face, then the 
machine stitching. 











Bunny may be 
stitched and stuff- 
ed into just a plump cuddle toy, but 
he’s really designed with a slit up 
his back, into which you place your 
hand and then experiment with 
finger wiggling. 

The Cuddly Kitten and Cuddly 
Pup are just as easily made and they 
all do most amazing tricks. 


























TOVER-SAMSON 


BE) MGUARANTEED By 
GN) Stover Mfg. Engine C ; 
Y, 






























Ais Pumps More Water 
1) at Less Cost Than 
Any Other Method 


All working parts constantly run in 
a bath-of-oil. An espécially fitteg 
and packed hood protects from sand, 
dust and moisture. Wheelshaft, 
wrist pins, gears and pinions are 
extra heavy. Has fwo lengths of 
stroke. Governor protects and keeps 
W mill running in strong or light winds, 
Automotive type brake band holds 
* wheel still when pullout is applied, 
All galvanized parts are extra heavy, 
Wheel bats have double clips at 
each end and wheelarms are espe. 
cially braced. Mounted upon a self. 
aligning run-in-oil turntable with 
graphite impregnated bronze ring. 
Towers are extra strong with double 
sets of girts and double sets of twisted 
cable braces with tighteners for keep- 
ing the tower taut at all times. See 
the New Stover-Samson before 
Buying. Write for catalog describ 
ing this Wonderful Windmill. Old 
Style mills can be converted to thig 
type for a few dollars. 


TTOVER MFG.& ENGINE CO, 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. Dept. 35-D. 


A HEALTH TIP 
jor dpring 


Avoid spring constipation troubles by keeping 
your system free of wastes. Then see how much 
better you feel. Take scientific Feen-a-mint, the 
delicious tasting mint chewing gum laxative. As 
soon as you start chewing it, its stomach-scttling 
mint brings a clean, fresh taste to the mouth, 
As you chew out the tasteless laxative ingre- 
dient, the flow of digestive juices is increased, 
the laxative is mixed with them and carried 
evenly into the system. It passes through the 
stomach into the bowels, without causing upset, 
and gives you a wonderfully easy and thorough 


action. Remember this: doctors pre- a 
scribe the laxative in Feen-a-mint. (Ey 





SELF-ALICNING 
RUN-IN-OIL 
BRONZE AND 


GRAPHITE 
TURNTABLE 









It does not gripe. Generous fam- 
ily size packages 15ce and 2idc. 










ba 
FEEN-:A:MINT 


THE DELICIOUS CHEWING GUM LAXATIVE 


unsighty DANDRUFF 


Stop Experimenting — Use Glover’s! 
To remove Dandruff, relieve Itching Scalp and 
check excessive Falling Hair use Glover’s, the 
medicine with the clean 
Pine tar odor. Start to- 
day and follow with 
Glover’s Medicated 
Soap for the Shampoo. 
Sold at all Druggists. 
Or have your Barber 
give you Glover’s Treat- 
ment. For FREE 
BOOKLET on proper 
Care of the Hair and 
Scalp, write Glover's, 
462 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. . 





























CUT PRICES on real quality Cowboy 2 
Boots, Hats, Shirts, Spurs, Saddles, and all 
Western Riding Equipment. r 


LONG WEARING, FULLY GUARANTEED 
Write For Free Catalog 


TEXAS RANCHER SUPPLY CO. 


310 Main St Fort Worth, Texas 








DON’T TAKE A CHANCE 


WITH THE OLD FASHIONED BOOT SCRAPER! 
is constant source of danger is eliminated by 
the New SAFETY SCRAPER 
Easily Locked Into Place and out 
of the way when not in use. 
Rust Proof 
CADMIUM Plated 
N. R. DUNN CO., 
Webberville, Mich. 
Postpaip 65c 
Agents Wanted 
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INCE canning has become a reg- 

ular job in most farm homes, 
“tools” that will enable the busy 
housewife to do her work easily and 
successfully are just as essential as 
other items of good farm equip- 
ment. The woman who cans real- 
izes that she must keep up-to-date 
on new and improved equipment. 
It is not necessary to buy every new 
gadget that comes on the market 
but there are some devices that 
are essential for successful canning 
which the really progressive home 
canner accepts gratefully and uses 
to advantage. 

Every homemaker who has an eye 
to the household finances and to 
healthful and appetizing winter 
meals realizes that it is false econo- 
my to try to conserve food without 
proper equipment. 

Of the larger pieces of equipment, 
the canner deserves first consider- 
ation. There are several types on the 
market but the steam pressure and 
the hot water canners are most 


widely used. 





The steam pressure canner has 
done much to modernize home can- 
ning and is recommended for proc- 
essing all non-acid vegetables and 
meats. There are several reliable 
makes on the market that can be 
bought at reasonable prices. 





For canning fruits and tomatoes 
the hot water canner is most desir- 
able because the texture of the fin- 
ished product is not broken down 
so badly as when a high tempera- 
ture is used in sterilizing. Inexpen- 
sive hot water canners may be 
bought. A very satisfactory impro- 
vised one can be made from a buck- 
et, lard can, wash boiler, or any 
large, deep vessel which has a close 
fitting lid and is equipped with a 
rack or false bottom raised about an 
inch above the bottom of the vessel 
to allow free circulation of water 
underneath. 





A tin can sealer is required if tin 
cans are used. A sealer with a can 
Opening attachment is convenient 
and economical. - 





_ The containers are perhaps next 
M importance. Every woman en- 


| ys canning in glass because great 










Pride is taken in the beauty revealed 


=) ® tows and rows of carefully pack- 


td foods. Today there are many de- 


Tools for Home Canning 


Good equipment makes canning a pleasure 
By RUBY MENDENHALL SMITH 


Food Preservation Specialist, Arkansas Extension Service 


sirable types of glass jars, rubber 
rings, and lids on the market. The 
screw top, glass top with a wire bail, 
and the metal top vacuum-seal types 
of jars are most commonly used. 
The sizes range from one-half pint 
to one-half gallon capacity. If the 
type of jar used requires a rubber 
ring it is extremely important to 
buy a supply of good quality rings 
each season. When the metal lid 
is used it is safest to have new lids 
every year. 


Cz” 

ear 

Sa 

Pans and stew kettles of varying 

sizes and stiff bristle brushes are 
needed for grading, washing, and 
preparing foods for canning. Wire 
sieves and strainers or colanders are 
excellent for use in washing and 
draining soft fruits that crush easily. 
Good, sharp-pointed, stainless steel 
paring knives are inexpensive and 
almost indispensable when peeling, 
coring, and cutting products. 


To insure accurate weights and 
measurements a pair of household 
scales and graduated measuring 
cups and spoons are helpful. 





No pieces of small equipment are 
more valuable when filling jars than 
wide-mouth funnels and spatulas or 
flexible wooden paddles. Racks and 
tongs for lifting hot containers from 
the canner save many accidents 
from burns. 





The home canner who conserves 
her winter’s food supply at the ex- 
pense of time and labor on hot sum- 
mer days, yet stakes the results of 
her toil on inadequate canning 
equipment, is courting tragedy. 
Home canning is a real pleasure if 
good, easy-to-handle, efficient, time- 
saving tools are used. 


Editor’s Note-——Be sure to read_ the 
manufacturers’ directions for using your 
equipment. Place rubbers in position on 
jars which have been filled with boilins 
hot food and seal. Here are some general 
directions: On screw top jars, screw the 
cap down evenly until it catches hold of 
the rubber ring. For the two piece caps 
which consist of screw band and lid with 
sealing composition attached, place lid on 
jar, turn screw band down firmly for any 
method of processing. Never fill this type 
of jar to overflowing. With wire-clamp 
glass-top jar raise the upper clamp in 
position to hold the lid in place, leaving 
the lower clamp loose. After processing, 
fasten tight all clamps and screw top or 
screw band with rubbers. If the two-piece 
self-sealing type is used no rubber is 
needed. 
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Use Same Cans 


Over Again 


The Dixie “Simplified Automat- 
ic’? Can Sealer, designed espe- 
cially for sealing and reflanging 
standard sanitary tin cans. The 


“most compact, sturdy, simple of operation and fool- 

proof sealer. Result of 22 yrs. specialized experience. 
Only one turn of sealer crank reflanges cans for a second or 
third use with flange equally as good as the original. A life- 
time sealer built up to standard—not down to price. 


Big “C” Cans and Dixie Simplified 
Automatic Sealer Save You Money 


Continental cans—the can with the big ~“‘C’—made especially for 
Home canning. A special lowered side-seam reduces possibility of 
faulty cover seam and easily permits three uses of each can through 
perfect reflanging on the Dixie SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC Can 
Sealer. No faulty reseals through cover fouling on high side seam, 


A distinctive Continental feature. 


Can for YOURSELF and OTHERS with the 


Dixie Improved Aluminum Pressure Cooker 


The Dixie Improved Pressure Cooker and SIMPLIFIED AUTOMAT- 
IC Can Sealer give you the same safe, simple, scientific method of 
canning in the Home as used by commercial canners. The only 
method recommended by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture for canning 


of non-acid products and meats. 


Saves money, time, fuel, effort. 


Guaranteed to be the greatest dollar for dollar 


Name 


value in a pressure cooker—you be the judge. 
(Mall to nearest office.) 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—ATHENS, GA. 
Please mail interesting literature explaining 
Dixie SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC Can Sealer 
and Continental cans; Improved Dixie Alum- 
inum Pressure Cooker and new low prices. 





City:.... 


Street........ 














RELIABLE POWER For PUMPING 
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AERMOTOR CO. 


pj ; best. They contain important exclusive 
7, features which make them most reliable 
4, and durable. If you intend to put running 
_* Water in your home, you should certainly 
“:. give us an opportunity to tell you all about 
**~the AERMOTOR WATER SYSTEMS. 
Write today for free information about windmills, 
electric pumps and other pumping equipment. 


‘THE Aermotor Company has been making the most 

reliable pumping equipment for nearly 50 years. 
It has specialized in everything needed for pumping 
water for the farm, ranch or country home. If you 
need a windmill, electric pump or gasoline engine 
for pumping water, the Aermotor Company can sup- 
ply the most reliable outfit at remarkably low cost. 


The IMPROVED AERMOTOR is made of the 
very best materials in the largest and best 
equipped windmill factory in the world. You can 
depend upon an AERMOTOR to give long and 
satisfactory service. It runs in a breath of ——_— 
wind, pumps steadily in strong winds and 
takes care of itself in heavy storms. 

It needs oiling but once a year. 


AERMOTOR ELECTRIC PUMPS and 








Electric 
Deep Well Pump 


Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas City 


2500 Roosevelt Rd., Branches: Oakland, Des Moines 
Chicago, Ill. 





“JAY BEE” Cracker Jack 
Grinds every grain—roughage 
grown: fine, mediumcoarse;cool 
—uniform. All steel construction. 
Practically indestructible. Life- 
time service. Lowest operating 
—upkeep cost. Long life 

steel hammers. Quick chang- 
ing screens. 


World’s Standard Grinder 
—for capacity, economy, durability. Operates with 








MAKE FEEDS GO £7 | 
‘|; FARTHER Ww 
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farm tractor. Wagon box or 2-sacker type 


an 
poms optional, at no extra cost. Gov 

controlled Drag Feeder-Mixer (optional) cashes 
fgetible any grain—roughage mixture.“JAY BEE” 





LE for farm to farm grinding. Real money 


maker.W rite quick for facts, low prices. terms. etc. 
4. B. SEDBERRY INC. Dept. 37, Franklin, Tenn. 











Are You Writing 
About Your Subscription? 


If so, always send a copy of your ad- 
dress label if you are writing about 
your subscription or you are making 
a change of address. If you will do 
this it will insure immediate attention 
to your letter, because the address label 
carries your personal file number and 
the expiration date of your subscrip- 
tion. When writing about your sub- 
scription, address—Circulation Mana- 
ger, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Bir- 
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He Stumbled over a MAN-EATER 





“It was a black, moonless tropic night,” 
Gardner K. Hussey, “‘but I trudged along the fa- 
miliar jungle path in the dark with assurance. It 
was the path from my timekeeper’s shack to the 
house where I slept. Without warning I stumbled 
and fell headlong. There was a hissing noise fol- 
lowed by a sharp click. I scrambled to my feet 
and reached for the Eveready Flashlight in my 
Within three feet of me was a huge thrash- 
ing alligator, his jaws snapping like castanets. 
“Tf my light had failed at that moment, if it were 


EVEREADY 
BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH 


belt... 















BATTERIES 


writes 


morals to this story: 


Soldier of Fortune 
lives to tell the 
story of a jungle 
combat between 
man and beast. 


not for the fresh, strong Eveready 
Batteries in my flashlight, 
would probably have found some of 
me on that path next morning. I 
might even have lived . . . 
with all my arms and legs. 
*‘Nearby was a boiler-room. I 
made for it and with the aid of a 
slice-bar finally finished that ghastly 
survivor of the prehistoric beasts. 
“I think there are perhaps two 


they 


but not 


“First, I owe|life and limb to fresh 
Eveready Batteries, that gave me 
light when I had to have it. 


“Second, if I had been using my 


flashlight on that trail, I would have 


avoided the fright of my life. No one 
needs to tell me now that unexpected 


perils lurk in familiar paths.” 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., 
30 E. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Once more the DATE-LINE is a LIFE-LINE 



















BATTERY GO 
STALE ON 


BECAUSE A “DRY 
CELL" AS YOU CALL 
IT, ISN'T DRY. IN- 

eS SIDE 1S A MOIST 
MIXTURE . AND 

BECAUSE IN TIME, 
THIS DRIES OUT.. 




















... THE LONGER YOU KEEP | 
THEM THE LESS YOU GET 
OUT OF THEM. FRESHNESS 
1S THE ANSWER, AND 

ONLY EVEREADY CAN 

GUARANTEE FRESHNESS, 
THEY SELL 4,5 AND 6 
TIMES AS FAST AS ANY 
OTHERS. 
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YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 
Paint and Reroof Now !? 


Pay nothing till Fall. 
Mortgage, No Security, No Endorsers required, 
No delay. We pay freight. 
Attractive colors. 


No down payment. 


No red tape. 


bestos liquid roof coating. 
Guaranteed to waterproof any roof ten years, 


you buy. 





Guaranteed house and barn paints. Offer lim- 
ited. Act now. Write Box 595, DeFuniak 
Springs, Florida. Box 3 


Transmits more power with less belt wear; 
No | _ unaffected by weather. No pulley covering, 
no belt dune required. Replace trouble- 
As- some pulleys with NEVERSLIPS. All sizes. 
Money-back guarantee. Ask for NEVER- 
SLIP Pulleys on ALL power machinery 
Write for folder and prices. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 













lial NITROGEN -PLUS-LIME FERTILIZER 












ONE BAG 


(100 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY Ve 





BUSHELS 
OF CORN 


Aero Cyanamid- aietie Phos’ 32 


IN ToS Wan ola 4 





PN ifelalic 


New Orleans -+ 









‘Aero ’ Super Phosphate 


Houston 


— 
WRITE TODAY for 
LEAFLET F-117 
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P iped Buttonholes Are Easy 


They provide a pleasing tuumming 
for many types of clothes 
By ELEANOR BRENT 


YW HEN making several button- 

holes in a row, an easy way to 
line them up is to make a crease 
with the iron half an inch from 
the front edge for a guide line. 
Indicate the top, then the bottom 
buttonhole, and divide the interven- 
ing space according to the number 
of buttons to be used. When posi- 
tions are marked, run a_ thread 
through the material the length of 
the buttonhole. To determine the 
width to make the holes, measure 


Thai 


--1]y Press crease % inch 
back from edge of 
fold. Locate position 
for top then bottom 
buttonhole. 





Cut on wrong side. 


ss 


hea we Finished buttonhole. 


Stitch sides only. 











the button and add an additional 
¥% inch. 


Cut two strips % inch wide and 
Y, inch longer than buttonhole is to 
be when finished. Cut them either 
bias or on the straight of the mate- 
rial, never across it. Fold through 
center longwise and baste raw edges 
together. Place the raw edges to- 
gether on thread which marks the 
position of the buttonhole, baste 
firmly, and stitch about % inch 
from raw edge to % inch from 
ends. Stitch only the sides, not across 
the ends. Pull threads through 
and tie. 


On the wrong side cut through 
the center to % inch from ends, 
then cut diagonally in to the 
corners; pull strips through the 
slash to the wrong side, then sew 
the triangular ends firmly to the 
strips. If there is a facing under the 
buttonhole, baste in position around 
the buttonhole, cut the same as but- 
tonhole, turn the raw edges, and 
sew to buttonhole. 


Country Women of World to Meet 


By LOIS DOWDLE COBB 


[TURING the week of May 31 to 

June 6, 1936, the farm women 
of the civilized world will turn their 
thoughts to Washington where the 
Third Triennial Conference of the 
Associated Country Women of the 
World will be in progress. There 
will be an attendance of 1,000 dele- 
gates representing nationally organ- 
ized associations of rural women 
from many nations, according to 
Grace E. Frysinger, United States 
chairman for the conference and a 
member of the executive committee 
of the international association. 


Already, Miss Frysinger reports, 
delegates are appointed from Eng- 
land, Union of South Africa, Kenya, 
New Zealand, Australia, Germany, 
Sweden, Norway, Canada, and the 
United States. Delegates are also 
expected from Finland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Holland, Bulgaria, India, 
Esthonia, Nairobi, and Palestine. 


The program will contain the 
names of women known over the 
entire world because of their interest 
in the problems of country life. It 
is the plan also to have an exhibit 
of handicrafts made from farm- 
grown products from each nation. 
A special exhibit of rare antique 
laces and embroideries from Europe 
is also to be shown. The farm 
women of the United States who 
will attend the conference will be 
greatly interested in the exhibits of 
leather work from France; examples 
of spinning and weaving from 
Scotland, Norway, and Sweden; the 
lace, embroideries, and hand-woven 
linens from Switzerland; the baskets 
and upholstery from Scotland, and 
the pottery, rugs, and baskets from 
British Columbia. There will also 
be an exhibit from the farm homes 
of the United States, especially the 
work carried on by the home dem- 
onstration clubs in the various states. 


Home Market Contest in Georgia 


A HOME marketing contest, di- 

rected by Mrs. Leila R. Mize, 
extension economist in marketing, 
and sponsored by the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, bids fair to create 
greater interest in the market project 
and to extend its benefits to a larger 
number of home demonstration club 
members, either in groups or as in- 
dividuals. The contest will be used 





to stimulate new projects such as 
new booths on curb markets, new 
roadside markets in urban counties 
or on main highways, and other lo- 
cal sales projects in counties where 
the above named types are not suit- 
ed to the locality. Enrollment must 
be made with county or home 
demonstration agent not later than 
May 1. 
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T’S a strange world we live in, as 
if all of us will agree. In the Feb- 
ruary issue we hinted briefly at the 
things that have come about, or are 
about to happen in the sphere of 
radio that affect our daily living. 


Two-way communication in 
radio, which is looked to as having 
great possibilities, is now practiced 
among aviators while in the air. It 
was formerly necessary for airplane 
radio transmitters and receivers to 
be operated on two different wave 
lengths, or for the pilot to throw a 
switch to “send” and another to 
“receive.” Now the connection au- 
tomatically takes care of itself, 
switching on when the pilot begins 
to talk to make a connection for 
sending, and when he_ becomes 
silent again, going back to receiv- 
ing. Thus one wave length serves. 


When the Explorer II, that rec- 
ord-holding balloon which ascended 
into the stratosphere last Novem- 
ber, was up, the scientists inside the 
gondola availed themselves of the 
“two-way voice.” Conversation was 
carried on during the entire journey 
of over eight hours. Many of us 
heard some of this conversation 
through the _ broadcasting com- 
panies. A new marvel to the un- 
initiated was the fact that they could 
carry on a conversation with the 
pilot of the China Clipper, then in 


Jimmy Learns About Birds 


By JEWELL HANNA MOGFORD 


(NE day Jimmy went down 

to the Big Pond and when he 
got there Lady Next Door was sit- 
ting on a log, sewing. 


“Hello Jimmy,” she said. “See 
what a funny little old man I 
found.” It was really a stick with 
a knob on one end like a head and 
the funniest wrinkled face you ever 
saw. The little old man had two 
very straight arms and two very 
straight legs. 


“But he has no clothes,” Jimmy 
objected. 


“Here are some pieces of cloth 
in my basket,” answered Lady Next 
Door. “Let’s make him some 
clothes.” 


Just then a beautiful feather drop- 
ped from the tree above them. 

“The Bluebird dropped it,” said 
Lady Next Door. “It is a blue 
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Bringing home the Easter eggs. 


Our April Radiolog 


By ELSIE ORR ECHOLS 


feather. 
my, and get some cloth that is the 
same color.” 


and found a piece of blue cloth and 
Lady Next Door quickly made the 
little old man some blue trousers. 


Jimmy, “there goes a bird that 
looks as bright as fire!” 


Door. “Now pick out a red scrap.” 


flight up the coast of California. 

A London editor, learning that 
the Explorer II was in the air, es- 
tablished connection and got an in- 
terview. What a scoop that must 
have been for the Londoner—a first- 
hand story, and fresher than a day- 
old egg! 


All these scientific developments 
in radio may seem far removed 
from the farm housewife. But 
not so. A release from New York 
assures us that cooking by radio is 
one of science’s latest gestures. There 
is such a thing as a radio stove 
which will cook your staple articles 
of food in minutes instead of hours. 
We must pause here to admit, how- 
ever, that these stoves are still 
laboratory specimens. There is said 
to be no flame in the operation, and 
no heated coil, and the stove gives 
off no heat. But beneath each cook- 
ing plate is a coil that picks up 
high frequency radio waves that 
are set up by an oscillator tube in- 
side the stove. In other words, the 
impulse is generated in your own 
stove and not controlled by a distant 
station, the electric power being 
furnished by the regular household 
circuit. (Editor’s Note: But please 
don’t write for manufacturers’ 
booklets, because as with the case 
of the purple cow, we scarcely even 
“hope to see one” soon!) 


Look in the basket, Jim- 


Jimmy looked in the workbasket 


“Oh—o, Lady Next Door,” cried 


“He is a redbird,” said Lady Next 


Jimmy took out a piece of cloth he 
thought was red but Lady Next 
Door disagreed. ‘No, Jimmy, that 
is pink. Look at the Redbird again 
and you'll see that he is much 
brighter than this cloth.” 


“Oh, yes,” answered Jimmy, “here 


is a red piece.” And soon the little 
old man had a red shirt. 


“Now he must have a cap,” said 
Lady Next Door. Just then they 
heard a “knock, knock, knock” and 
they looked up in the tree. A funny 
bird was looking down at them. 
They laughed at him. 

“That is a woodpecker,” explain- 
ed Lady Next Door. “His head is 
red you see, but his coat is black 
and white.” 


Already Jimmy had taken a piece 
of black and white cloth out of the 
basket, and Lady Next Door made 
the little old man a black and white 
cap with the blue feather in it. He 
looked very gay. Jimmy took him 
home with him to heip him remem- 
ber the birds and their colors. 


REMINGTON ANNOUNCES 


another sensational .22 cartridge 






KLEANBORE KLEANKOTE .22’s are made 
in Short, Long, Long Rifle—regular and ‘‘Hi- 
Speed,” solid and hollow-point bullets. Also 
C. B. capsand .22 extra long with solid bullets. 








KLEANKOTE 


REG, U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


a new member of the 
Kleanbore family 


T’S doubly clean << clean in the hand, 
clean in the gun! 
KLEANKOTE has a new transparent, 
dry lubricant—a rea/ lubricant—applied 
by a special patented formula exclusively 
Remington. 
KLEANKOTE is clean to handle. Its lu- 
bricant will not rub off or soil. 
KLEANKOTE lubricant will not melt or 


run in hot weather. Neither will it cake 
Or gum in sub-zero weather. 


KLEANKOTE has the famous KLEAN- 
BORE feature that gives absolute pro- 
tection from rust and corrosion. 


KLEANKOTE is accurate. It is far supe- 
rior to the old-fashioned dry plated bul- 
lets that rapidly wear your barrel. 


The high standard of accuracy estab- 
lished by KLEANBORE and PALMA 
MATCH in winning national and inter- 
national competitions is built into this 
newKLEANKOTE cartridge. Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


AC6.U.5.PAT.OFK 





FORDSON-IZE 





NOTE: Parts for all mod- 
els of Fordsons available 
through your Ford or 
Fordson dealer. Be 
sure you get Genu- 
ine Fordson Parts. 





YOUR FARM! 

















Post Office 













A Forpson TRACTOR will increase the productive value of your acres 
and multiply the efficiency of your man-power. Illustrated is a 
Fordson equipped with wheelless plow. With this combination you 
can plow side-hills, fence-rows, small patches and in the corners as 
thoroughly as with a horse-drawn plow, in far less time and at 
lower cost. 

Get the facts on economy of power-farming with a Fordson. 
Use the coupon. 
UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIP. CO. 


Phone 5-1075 
220 E. {4th Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIP. CO. 
Hemphill Ave. & Southern R. R. 
Phone Hemlock 8826 Atlanta, Ga. 








UNIVERSAL TRACTOR & EQUIP. CO. 
220 E. i4th Street, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIP. CO. 
Hemphill Ave. & Southern R. R. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me booklets describing new features of the Fordson Agricultural Tractor. 


Name. 
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HERE’S WHAT HELPED ME 


DOUBLE MY 
COTTON PROFITS PER ACRE 












INSIST ON 6% NITROGEN 
IN YOUR COTTON FERTILIZER 























ey yo = —_ ie sia | 8% NITROGEN ESSENTIAL FOR HIGH YIELDS 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment ‘AND PROFITS ; 
Station and the United States : 
Department of Agriculture have eshte Yield Seed Profits from 
grown 102 cotton crops in fer- Pipe ae A Cotton Fertilizer 
tilizer experiments. The results ie. per sere sducandiuseadil 
were reported at a recent meet- 3-6-3 733 8.06 
ing of the Association of South- 6-6-3 967 16.94 
ern Agricultural Workers by 9-6-3 1011 17.27 
Professor R. P. Bledsoe and Dr. aeee — 8.36 
J: J. Skinner. 6-12-6 1006 16.02 
Eee 9-12-6 1068 17.16 
Many high grade cotton fertiliz- 








ers contain Du Pont Urea, the 
highly available nitrogen fertiliz- 
er that is so resistant to leaching. 





REG. u.s. PAT. OFF 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
AMMONIA DEPARTMENT, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


See That _— 
Ad U oil, p L E Ni Bry A Z. 
| $2 JELT DENI M 


FOLKS, JELT DENIM 
WITH THIS 
SUPER-STRENGTH 
MULTIPLE TWIST YARN 
1S USED ONLY IN 
Lee OVERALLS 
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Neate 












“UM JELT 
DENIM'S 













7,” MILLIONS INSIST 
ON Lee FOR MORE 
WEAR and SERVICE 


EN ...that JELT DENIM MULTIPLE-TWIST 
is exclusive! You couldn’t get it in anything but a 
genuine Lee Overall. . . not if you paid $20 per leg... 
and $10 per suspender strap! JELT DENIM, spun 
with that famous MULTIPLE-TWIST from long-fibre 
cotton, gives you super-strength .. . super-resistance 
to repeated washings, snags, rips and tears, and con- 
stant hard wear month after month. That’s why Lee 
Overalls can be guaranteed to give you longer wear! 
Lee Overalls have more than 50 comfort and con- 
venience features. Insist on Lee next time, 
and get more... LOTS MORE... for 


your money! 

DEALERS: Write for simple plan 
" through which your 

Overall Department penefits your entire busi- 

ness. Thousands of merchants have found it 

amazingly effective. 


H.D.LEE MERC.CO., Dept.D152 


Salina, Kan. San Francisco, Cal. Trenton, N.J. 
Minnea » Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
South Bend, 


Ind. 





oe 


Ifyoudon’t find 
GUARANTEE: Lee Overalls the 
longest-wearing you have ever worn, 
you can get a new pair 
free or your money back. Just Like 
Dad’s’’ 


UNION-MADE 
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UNION-ALLS...SHIRTS...PANTS...PLAY SUITS 











Refinishing 
Furniture 


@ Who can resist the charm of old furniture, especially when 
reclaimed from the discard by one’s own hands? For the joy 


of re-creation runs a close second to that of creation. 


These hands 


may have paid a price, for furniture refinishing ts loads of work, 
but one feels well repaid in results achieved with little expense. 


LEANING time, with the urge 

to renovate, has arrived. Why 
not include the furniture in your 
renovating inventory? Perhaps there 
are some old pieces which do not 
fit in with other furnishings. A new 
finish might make them fit. Chairs 
with broken cane or reed bottoms 
may be repaired. A coat of paint 
on kitchen, porch, or bedroom fur- 
niture may be just the right note 
of cheer and freshness needed to 
brighten the whole house. 

Marion County, Fla., home dem- 
onstration club members recently 
took such an inventory and, as a 
result, scores of pieces long in the 
discard have taken places of service 
and beauty in the home. 


In making this inventory, one 
will find that some pieces cannot be 
repaired satisfactorily. Others will 
be worth varying degrees of effort 
and expense, from those pieces 
whose multitude of defects may be 
covered satisfactorily with a coat of 
paint, to those whose fine wood and 
beauty of line and proportion make 
them worth the best possible re- 
finishing job. 


@ First, Make Repairs 


Whatever the finish, repairs should 
come first. This may include cut- 
ting down high heads of beds or 
ornate dresser tops, and removal of 
unnecessary ornaments. All un- 


. glued dresser drawers and other 


pieces should be repaired, using glue 
or screws. New chair seats should 
be provided. These may be of flat 
reed, cane, rush, cretonne, or chintz. 
Cane or reed bottoms are woven in 
after the old finish has been taken 
off and before the new is applied. 
Casters for all beds and dressers 
should be provided. Holes or cracks 
in the wood are best filled by pieces 


of similar wood carefully fitted in, 
Plastic wood—(stained to match in 
color) or a shellac stick (bought at 
a paint store) to match the wood— 
may be used. The latter is applied 
with the hot blade of a knife which 
melts the shellac. Later the patch is 
sanded smooth. 

The next step, the removal of the 
old finish, is perhaps the most im- 
portant of any as one cannot get 
good results unless this is done well. 
This is sometimes unnecessary when 
using a paint or enamel finish and 
the old coat is intact, but for all 
other finishes complete removal is 
necessary. 


@® Remove Old Finish 


Scraping is one method of remov- 
ing this old finish, using scraper, 
knife, glass, sandpaper, or steel 
wool. 
makes a smooth surface if carefully 
done. Care must be taken not to 
mar the surface with scratches. 

An easier way is to use a softener 
which may be either home or com- 
mercial made. The homemade lye 
solution can be easily made but is 
recommended for the cheaper woods 
only. It will darken the wood if 
not removed quickly but applica- 
tions of vinegar will help to restore 
natural -color. Be careful to keep 
the hand out of it. 


To make the lye solution, use 4 
tablespoons laundry or corn starch, 
1 quart water, 2 tablespoons con- 
centrated lye. Prepare the mixture 
in an old granite kettle. Mix the 
starch smooth in a small quantity 
of cold water and pour in the re- 
maining water stirring constantly. 
Add the lye gradually and stir until 
thick. 

Apply the lye solution with a 
swab made by wrapping a cloth se- 





Old chairs as kepiiens looking as the first one in the photograph 
become useful and beautiful in the deft hands of club women. 





This method is slow, but 
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Marion County, Fla., women renovating 
chairs and stools by caning and weaving. 


By MATILDA ROESEL 


Home Demonstration Agent, Marion County, Florida. 


curely around the end of a stick. 
Treat only a small portion at a time. 
Do not brush with animal fibers, as 
lye will dissolve bristles. A water 
and lye solution may be used with- 
out the starch, using a can of lye to 
a gallon of water. A vinegar wash 
must always be used to neutralize 
lye and prevent its action on wood. 


Commercial paint and varnish 
remover which can be purchased at 
any reliable paint store is usually 
more satisfactory than the home- 
made remover, and the only type to 
use on good woods. It is applied 
with a brush and allowed to remain 
on the surface for a few minutes 
until the finish begins to soften. 


Softened finish is scraped off with 
a putty knife. A wire brush or one 
with stiff fiber bristles is helpful 
when working with crevices or 
carvings. Excelsior also may be used. 
Next wipe perfectly clean with cloth 
saturated in cleaning material ad- 
vised in directions found on can. 


® Sandpaper Smooth 


When thoroughly dry, the article 
is smoothed with sandpaper, Nos. 1 
and 0, and steel wool. Sandpaper is 
more easily and economically used 
if wrapped over a small block of 
wood that fits the hand convenient- 
ly. Holes and scratches that cannot 
be smoothed should be filled with 


shellac gum. 


Almost every wood, unless very 
dd, is improved by a stain to give 
itdepth and richness. An oil stain 
is suitable for most woods, though 
itis said that a water stain brings 
out the color of mahogany. Apply 
toonly part of the surface at a time 
and wipe off as soon as it dulls in 
drying. Woods that have been wa- 
ler stained must be sanded again. 
let stand until thoroughly dry be- 
fore next application. 


The best woods may be finished 
with wax or oil, or shellac, varnish, 


and wax. 


| Wax may be used as the only fin- 
after staining or even before, as 
as on painted or polished 
Woods. It makes a good finish, but 
‘TaSto be renewed frequently. Ap- 
Wy liquid or paste wax with a cloth 
let stand several hours before 
ing. 
Vil is a desirable finish for hard- 
Ms, but may be used for other 








woods also. Make as many appli- 
cations as will soak in, allowing 24 
hours between. Allow 30 minutes to 
elapse before wiping off each coat. 
Either boiled or raw linseed oil is 
recommended. The final finish is a 
rub with pumice stone and boiled 
linseed oil with a small quantity of 
turpentine, or the surface may be 
waxed and polished. 


® Dull Finish Attractive 


Shellac, varnish, and wax give a 
good finish. The shellac is applied 
over the stain, the surface is sand- 
papered, then two or more coats of 
varnish are applied. Allow to dry 
thoroughly and rub smooth with 
fine sandpaper or steel wool between 
coats. The dull finish varnish will 
give a much better effect with less 
work than the gloss varnish. One 
cabinet maker uses shellac followed 
by one coat of gloss, then the dull 
varnish. Each application is rubbed 
to a dull finish with fine sandpaper. 
Gloss varnish should always be rub- 
bed with sandpaper or steel wool, 
then with pumice stone and oil. 
Always dust thoroughly after sand- 
papering. Wax is applied last. 

The varnish, though some object 
to it on the finer woods, gives a 
protective coat that is desirable. 

A dull varnish finish over the 
stain without shellac between gives 
a very satisfactory finish if one has 
not the time for so much sand- 
papering. 

A mixture of shellac and cylinder 
oil (3 parts white shellac and 2 parts 
cylinder oil) has been used success- 
fully as a finish. This mixture is 
applied over stain, then rubbed vig- 
orously with felt cloth, “and 150 per 
cent elbow grease,” says the man 
who recommended this treatment. 

Paint, lacquer, and enamel may 
be used on woods not beautiful in 
themselves. Paint is the most eco- 
nomical of these and easiest to ap- 
ply. In fact, it is one of the easiest 
to use of all finishes and is very 
satisfactory. 


If the surface to be painted is not 
badly cracked or scarred, it is not 
necessary to remove the old coat of 
varnish or paint. The surface, how- 
ever, must be sandpapered until 
smooth. A flat coat of paint should 
be applied first, sometimes even two 
coats are needed. It is desirable to 
have it the color of the outside coat. 





The spectroscope shows the Bethanized coating 
to be of 99.99% pure xine 


Four nines in a row 
stand for longer life 
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I+ taxes four nines in a row to describe 
the high purity of the new zinc coating 
that protects Bethanized Fence. The spec- 
troscope, the laboratory’s most sensitive 
instrument for determining impurities in 
metals, shows this coating to 
be 99.99 per cent pure zinc. 

Acids from sulphur gases 
present in the atmosphere, even 
in rural districts, commonly be- 
gin the undermining of zinc 
coatings. The Bethanized coat- 
ing, because of its high purity, 
gives no foothold to this form 
of attack. It is in fact so pure 
that it even shows high immu- 
nity to attack when it is placed 
in a solution of sulphuric acid. 

The ability of the Bethanized 
coating to defy similar acids, 
but in much weaker solution, 
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No bubbles rise from the 
Bethanized coating (left) 
when immersed in a 
solution of sulphuric acid, 
Showing its immunity to 
attackfrom sulphur gases, 
due to its high purity. 


+ in this New Fence 


as encountered in atmospheric exposure, 
is one reason for the longer life of Beth- 
anized Fence. But there are other 
important reasons, too. The Bethanized 
coating is applied electrolytically. It 
differs physically as well as chemically 
from coatings applied by older methods. 
It is heavier, tougher, more ductile, more 
tightly bonded to the base metal. 

It is uniform in thickness, protecting 
the fence at every point with the same 
heavy armor of pure zinc, with no thin 
spots that offer easy foothold to rust. 

Because of its remarkable ductility the 
Bethanized coating stands weaving into 
fence without flaking, or other 
impairment of the zinc protec- 
tion at the wrapped joints. 
You never see a powdery or 
roughened surface condition 
at the wrapped joints of 
the stay wires in Bethanized 
Fence. 

Fromevery standpoint Betha- 
nized Fence represents greater 
value. Yet it is sold at usual 
fence prices. If your dealer does 
not carry Bethanized Fence, 
write to Department J, Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
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25 years. A chain 











AMERICAN 





EL-‘WEL-TRA 


and backed by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of chains for all purposes. When 
you need chain of any kind, “buy American.” 













E CHAINS 






YOUR MONEY 


@ You get more for your money when you 
buy El-Wel-Tra Trace Chains. You get a 
trace chain that has been standard for over 


that is factory tested, 


CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT*® CONNECTICUT 
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@ ROOF INSULATION 
© LASTING BEAUTY 


Years of longer life and comfort-giving 
qualities are built into the Carey Cork- 
Insulated Shingle. Its outside surface of 
slate provides complete weather protec- 
tion; the underside of cork acts as a bar- 
rier to heat and cold. 


Applied on new or old buildings like 
other shingles. No extra labor required, 
yet you get roof plus insulation—at the 
cost of roof only. 


MADE ONLY BY CAREY 


Pleasing, modern colors. Extra thickness adds to 
roof beauty. Send for free folder, sample and name 
of nearest Dealer. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N. J. Curtis, Houston, Texas, writes: ‘‘Last sum- 
mer I had my home roofed with 
Carey Cork-Insylated Shingles. 
These shingles not only enhanced 
the value and added to the beauty 
of our home but also provided in- 
sulation that made our 
P. home cooler during the 
ss hot summer months.’”’ 










Yes 
4.70 | 
ROOFING 
VALUE 








BR or eed 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O., Dept. W, 
Gentlemen:—Tell me about this shin- 
gle. Send sample. 
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@ WEATHER PROTECTION 












s Best Marble or Granite. 
or erected. 30% savings guaranteed. FRE 
Catalog. U. S. Marble & Granite Co., 









Freight paid 
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REPLACING ALL OTHER 
a FORMS OF POWER 





A-32, Oneeo, Florida. 








Diesel is the new power for cotton gins, farm 
tractors, ice plants, river boats, tugs, yachts, 
power and light plants, pumping plants and 
oil well drilling, ocean vessels, trucks and 
buses, airplanes and dirigibles, locomotives, 
dredging, logging, road and mining construc- 
tion. Recently a Diesel powered automobile 
made the run from New York City to 
Angeles at a fuel cost of only $7.63. 

Men are required for operation, mainte- 
nance, sales, service and installation. Hemphill 
graduates are occupying fine positions through- 
out the world. You can now learn Diesel at 
our new Memphis School or you can study 
theory at home and later, get your practical 
training in our Memphis Shops on newest 
‘vgs Diesel Engines. 

_ If you have mechanical, executive, sales or 
inventive inclinations and can furnish character 
references, investigate Diesel opportunities, re- 
gardless of your present financial circumstances. 

Send for free copy of “Diesel News’’ describ- 
ing amazing developments in the Diesel In- 
dustry. Learn what this industry offers you. 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


429 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Also: Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
; Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. 
Caution: We operate Schools ONLY at the locations 


Y 
shown above and are in NO WAY CONNECTED with 
any other schools. 


j7——~ Mail for “Diesel ‘News’?- ——— 





Addr 





City 


State. 
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@ About Hobbies, “Chances” 


HAT was an inspiring poetry 

contest from which those print- 
ed last month were selected. Let 
me urge all of you not to be afraid 
to be imaginative, to dream, to 
plan. 


This month our hobby contest 
letters show how the opportunities 
for self-expression and constructive 
self-development lie all about us. 
Somebody has actually counted up 
hundreds of different hobbies. The 
other day I saw an article describ- 
ing all sorts of unusual miniature 
carvings from peach and plum 
seeds. 


We have lots of tools for build- 
ing ourselves if we only recogniz- 
ed all of them. Go back to our 
March issue and read again the 
story of Dr. McCollum’s climb to 
world recognition. And he was a 
poor farm boy who “had no 
chance.” Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE ’P,.-F. 


P. S. Enjoy the pranks of April 
Fool’s Day, but let them be in good 
fun and not something that may 
hurt the victim or kick back on 
you. One girl wrote us about put- 
ting up a wire to trip a certain in- 
dividual (and that was very fool- 
ish) and it tripped her high school 
principal instead. 


® Poetry Contest Winners 


IRST prize in poetry contest 

went to Jeanne Patterson, 
Chatham County, Georgia, for 
“Pickling the Moon”; second to 
Wincil Barr, Lawrence County, 
Mississippi, for “Home”; third to 
Deems Wiggs, Duplin County, .N. 
C., for “Song to a Restless Heart.” 


All of these were published last 
month. Of others whose poems 
were not published, Mildred Thax- 
ton, Eva Inez Cawley, and Lillie 
Mae Whitaker, Georgia; Shirley 


Branding time on the ranch as the cowboy of days gone by knew it. 





see 


Jepson and Betty Ann Mahaffey, 
Florida, and Loyd Smith, Etta Dor- 
man, Fannie Blasengame, Juanita 
Higginbotham, Irma Dyess, and 
Ruth Farrar. Alabama, received 
honorable mention. 


® Book Ends Are Easy to Make 


O MAKE 

those book 
ends that you 
have been want- 
ing, have you 
heard that you 
° ear can use hickory, 
oak, or cedar 
logs “ that you 
may find on the ground, but are 
still good hard wood? You can cut 
a tree if your dad wants to use the 
rest for wood. Be sure your tree is 
large enough to give you blocks at 
least five inches in diameter. With 
a cross-cut saw cut blocks from 4 
to 1-inch thick. Two blocks for each 
pair of book ends is all you need. 


Club seals and silhouette designs 
are easy to draw on the back of the 
block. Then you can make a design 
on cardboard and cut out the part 
of the design you wish to paint on 
the block. When the paint is dry, 
nail a thin board less than 44-inch 
thick to the bottom of the block 
with small nails. Tin can be used 
instead of the thin board if you pre- 
fer. Next glue a piece of felt on 
the under side of the thin board or 
tin. Shellac the whole, and you 
will have a fine pair of book ends. 








Designs are not necessary for 
natural wood, They may be shel- 
lacked and will be very attractive. 


® Gourds Make Homes for Birds 


“(XOURDS for Bird Houses and 

Other Purposes” is the title of 
a free leaflet (No. 36-L) of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, describ- 
ing the culture and uses of these 








are raised on suitable supports for 
use as screens and for the variously 
colored and_ grotesquely shaped 
gourds that the plants produce. Some 
kinds, when young and tender, are 
used for food, being prepared in the 
same manner as summer squashes, 


® Can You Solve Them? 
NVENTIONS that have helped to 


make our country the grandest 
nation on earth, and then some that 
have caused us trouble, as No. 11. 
Fill in the blank spaces as each dash 
denotes a missing letter. No. 1 isa 
loud speaker, can you hear it? 


R---O 


CEN AAW 


Victor Hamner, 


Fannin County, Texas.* 


@ Favorite Riddles 
HAT is the difference in a 


man’s work and a woman’s 
work? 
2. A man told me that 40 horses 
had 84 legs. I said, how come? 
3. Why is a four-quart measure 
like a side saddle? 
4. Which burns longer, a wax 
candle or a tallow candle? 
5. What is the shape of a kiss? 
Pearl Wilcox, 
Coosa County, Ala. 


@ Here Are the Answers 


Inventions: 1—Radio. 2—Phonograph. 
3—Steamboat. 4—Cotton gin. 5—Tele- 
phone. 6—Movies. 7—Sewing machine, 
8—Automobile. 9—Airplane. 10—Elec- 
tricity. 11—Submarine. 12—Television. 

Riddles: 1—A man gathers what he 
sows and a woman sews what she gathers. 
2—Forty horses have 80 fore legs. 3— 
Because it holds a gal-on. 4—Neither 
burns longer; they burn shorter. 5—Ellip- 
tical (a lip tickle). 


© WM WY 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright; 1936, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“Mary ain’t like regular girls. She acts 
friendly even when you ain’t got any 
money to spend.” 

“1 was goin’ to see if I could take t, 
but they won't ever stop lickin’ if you 
don’t yell.” 

“{ thought the roof leakin’ was one’ 
thing they couldn’t blame on me, but 
they’ve decided I throwed rocks that drop- 
ped on it.” 

“1 know what a bully is. He's the kind 
that likes to keep lickin’ the kids that 
he knows he can lick.” 





long-cultivated plants. Gourd vines 
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‘{pitals, and public school systems. 
‘|The 1935 edition, as the author 








Books for Home Nurse 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Improvised Equipment 
By Lyla M. Olson, R. N., 

w. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, $1.25. 
ONSIDERING that the average 
C home is poorly equipped to take 
care of illness and that the average 
homemaker has had limited experi- 
ence and training as a nurse, we feel 
that Miss Olson’s book is a real con- 
tribution to the family bookshelf. 
Almost priceless are suggestions rel- 
ative to improvised back rests, baby 
beds, bathtubs, inhalation apparatus, 
fireless cookers—and did you know 
that newspapers and coffee percola- 
tors can be converted into useful, 
practical nursing aids? 


Food in Health and Disease 
By Lulu G. Graves, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, $3.50. 
— for the non-profes- 
sional housewife, home _ eco- 
nomics worker, and all others inter- 
ested in food, this book covers prac- 
tical points relative to food produc- 
tion and transportation, care in the 
home and market, dietetic value of 
foods, food preservation, infections 
ftom food, and diet in disease. 


Diet in Health and Disease 
By A. F. Pattee, 
Published by the author at Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. (20th edition). 
HIS book is particularly de- 


signed for medical colleges, hos- 


states, has been revised to conform 
to new knowledge of nutrition. 


Mother and Baby Care in 
Pictures 
By Louise Zabreskie, R. N., 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.50. 
(Some editions for $1) 

PREPARED by a competent nurse 

and addressed to fathers as well 
as mothers, this well illustrated book 
covers such subjects as pregnancy, 
labor, care, feeding, and clothing 
the baby; the mother’s clothes, nur- 
sry needs, and toys. Such a guide 
book weuld undoubtedly prove a 
boon to parents in their effort to 
jar a normal baby. 
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i What Shall I Eat? 

By Edith M. Barber, 

i} The Macmillan Co., New York, $1.75. 
|THE unsung heroines of today 
j are the wives who in spite of 
Hlimited pocketbooks supply their 
j Limilies interesting and attractive 
} Meals,” Miss Barber asserts. Not a 
ibook of fads and fancies, but a good- 
Matured injunction to enjoy your 
meals and a declaration that a high 
}andard of health may be maintain- 
by eating the right kinds of 
od attractively prepared. 


ll it be sir? Clippers om the 
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PREFERRED AT HOME.... PREFERRED ABROAD 
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| Spark Plugs 


Want 
Better Engine 
. Performance? 


If you were a racing driver preparing for a 
great race you would certainly test your car 
with every type of equipment. You would 
quickly discover what racing champions 
know from experience—that the best en- 
gine performance comes only when engines 


are equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. 





On the motorized farm 
a great deal depends 
on the efficiency and 

hoose the 
Cc economy of engines. 
Cars, trucks, tractors 


and stationary engines 


Gl atolaal lied 
Use 


must give the utmost in 
dependable perform- 


ance. Can you afford to 





penalize the perform- 


ance of any of your farm engines with 








spark plugs less dependable than those 
chosen by the world’s racing champions? 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG, TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 








) Free? ‘Vv 


CONTAINS 12 PATTERNS CHOSEN FROM OUR NEW LARGE 69-PAGE WALL 
PAPER BOOK. THESE SAMPLES AFFORD YOU PROOF OF OUR VALUES. WRITE 
FOR IT TODAY OR ASK FOR THE BIG BOOK. EITHER ONE SENT FREE, 


STERCHI BROS. STORES, Inc. 











| stante. co. — 


ALL PAPER 
FLYER Free? 









HOMEMAKERS’ HELPS 
NEEDLEWORK 


Crochet net curtain in- 
MOD CPUNIR o...sesscscscceeeseiees 3 cents 


Knit “Jiffy” coat in- 











| side and back?” 









Farmers Write the Best Ads 
for the On-#i:-won Scrape 


Scores of farmers have written us about 
their experience with the On-li-won 
scrape. Here are parts of a few of the 
unsolicited letters. Read them. You can 
see for yourself why On-li-won sales 
last year were over four times as large 
(Names furnished 














as the year before. 
on request.) 




























































SIZES FROM 
12 to 30 INCHES 
The great popularity of the On-li- 
won has led to numerous imita- 
tions. Be sure you get the genuine 
On-li-won. You can recognize it 
by the red and black trademark 
F. pasted on the wing. 


“S 
SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


COLUMBUS. 


SETVIGHONG:.«. 3..:......2.3.14-55.s., 3) CORUM 
Three “Cuddle Toys” 
PAMEID: 2h ....5055: eee 10 cents 


CULINARY 


Keep Your Canning Up 
To Date ..... EL 3 cents 





ENTERTAINMENT 


May Day and Child 
Health Celebration........ 3 cents 


The Able McLaurens 
(two-act play)................. 3 cents 


“Balanced Diet” (one-act 
comedy of country life, 
by Elizabeth Lay Green 
—$5 royalty)... 3 cents 





HOUSE PLANS 


Plans and specifications for 3-room, 
4-room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and 
8-room houses. Price $1.50 each. 






Send orders for any of the above 
items to Home Department, Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











RELIABILITY 


IS THE WATCHWORD! 







In admitting advertisers to the use of 
our columns, the greatest care is exer- 
cised to see that only reliable adver- 
tisers are admitted. 


We believe that with the exception of 
an occasional “‘slip’’ we are successful 
in keeping undesirable advertisers out 
of our paper. e purpose of our vig- 
ilance is of course the protection of 
our subscribers. 





Buy from Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


GEORGIA advertisers and get a square deal. 
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Now Get Fine .22 





BOLT ACTION 
REPEATER 





NS 
War the Spring sunshine 
bringing furred and feath- 
ered farm pests from Winter 
quarters, these are the days, when 
weeds are down, grass is short 
and foliage still in the bud, for 
useful work with a good .22 rifle. And 
you will make a real clean-up with this 
newest and most improved, man's size, 
fine looking yet inexpensive Winchester 
‘mae odel 69, lowest in price of the 
cigs different .22 rim fire repeaters that 
inchester makes, stacks up wonder- 
fully alongside the rest. 
Genuine American black walnut stock of new 
improved er ye Specially Winchester designed 
bolt action and 25-inch round tapered Winchester 
proof-marked barrel—combining safety, speed and 
fine accuracy. Shoots both regular .22s and Super 
Speeds or Super-Xs. Two regular 5-shot box mag- 
azines—one for .22 shorts, one for .22 longs and 
long rifles. Coyered metal bead front sight on 
ramp base; adjustable rear peep sight. Overall 
length 42 inches. Weight 5 lbs. Takedown. 


Single Shot, Costing Still Less 

For today’s big buy in a .22 single shot, see 
Winchester Model 68. Looks like Model 69, 
but has its own 4-way safety bolt action and 
27-inch barrel. Same full size fine walnut 
stock. Priced, of course, still lower. Shoots 
.22 short, long and long rifle cartridges inter- 
changeably—regular and high speed. 

See these Winchesters at your dealer’s. For 
special folders giving full details about these 
low-cost Winchesters or complete pocket size 
Winchester Catalog—free—fill out the coupon 
below and mail it today. 


CHESTER 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Dept. 72-F, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
Yes, 1! would like more information on Winches- 





ter .22s. Send me FREE the folders I’ve checked 
below. 

Model 69 [] Model 68 [] Complete Catalog (] 
CID son cs vcckcccsseanarkng cen scene ccesese eecccce 
ROMTOOB. oc cvccccccdccccctccesescesesces ccoeceoto 














DIRECT 
TO YOU 


—— 


ROOFING 


COSTS LESS THAN | SAVE MONEY. Get 
SHINGLES your Roofing direct 
from the Factory, 

and keep in your own pocket the profit 
others would get. All kinds and styles 
to pick from. Galvanized Roofing and 
shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles 
and Wire Fencing. All sold direct to 
you at money saving prices. Freight = 
paid. Best quality. sy to nail on. = 


WRITE FOR WRITE TO-DAY for 
FREE SAMPLES Big Free samples and 
money saving prices. 
You will be pleased and-.delighted with 
the fine quality and low prices. Write 
to-day—while prices are low. Address, 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. PS-14, Savannah, Ga. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From 


Factory Freight Paid Prices and FREE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


To 





Post Office 

















GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 


Helps Protect 
Livestock and 
Poultry from 
Parasites and 
Disease 
Drug Stores Sell P arke-Davis Products 
FRE E “FARM SANITATION” 
Write today! 
Address Desk K-64-D, 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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C daicanbial’ it is dificult for anyone 

to say what opportunities farm- 
ing will offer during the next 25 or 
50 years. Neither can anyone say 
what conditions will be found in 
any other line of work. All we can 
do in speculating about the future 
of any occupation is to be guided 
by some of the signs that seem to 
point the way. 

This country is reaching maturity 
and in the future we will probably 
grow mote slowly, which means 
there will be less speculation and 
more attention to making a living 
and less to making money. 

There are thousands of brilliant 
young men, highly specialized in 


employment. 

But that is not all. Many of these 
city jobs may not come back. Our 
industrial and financial leaders do 
not want to build larger and larger 
cities. They want their industrial 
plants in the smaller communities. 
In fact, many of them: are coming 
to the conclusion that our future 
development should be something 
like the mill village of the South, 
where every family may have a little 
ground from which they may make 
some of the food they require. 


What does al! this mean in terms 


occupations” will not be so numer- 
ous in the next fifty years as they 
have been in the past. 

What about getting established in 
farming? I believe that the time is 
not far distant when any deserving 
boy can become a landowner. AlI- 
ready one of our Land Banks is 
helping boys with vocational train- 
ing to buy land if they can pay 


@ Farm youth are considering stay- 
ing on the farm today as probably 
never before within the past ten 
years. 

1. There is no opportunity any- 
where else should they wish to go 
there. Their observations and con- 
versations with those who have gone 
elsewhere have convinced them that 
the opportunities on the farm are 
better in general than elsewhere. 

2. No one can gainsay that the 
agricultural adjustment program, 
with its restricted production fea- 
tures, has been discouraging to 
youths who would like to remain 
on the’ farm and make that their 
home. The officials in adminis- 
tering the adjustment program have 
realized this, and I am_ hopeful 
and feel that the new agricultural 
program, as being passed by Con- 
gress, will provide a brighter out- 
look for youth. 

3. They will consider a more bal- 
anced type of farming and home- 





@ Last month we printed thoughtful messages from a number of 
agricultural leaders in answer to our question, “What in your 
opinion is the outlook for farm youth?” 
another group of these frank statements on this page. 
mend these messages to all farm boys and girls—and their parents. 


“city occupations” who are out of - 


of selecting a job? Merely that “city — 






We are glad to present 
We com- 


down 10 per cent of the cost. We 
will do even better. We will find a 
way to make character loans to buy 
land. We will soon sell land on 
the basis of the ability to use it— 
and not allow land, our most valu 
able resource, to be so entirely a 
speculative commodity. 


Will producers be paid fair 
prices? Yes, some day. We cannot, 
of course, say how soon. This bat- 
tle has been going on during the 
administrations of four presidents. 
Progress has bzen made every year. 
The ups and downs in prices, that 
cause most gf our trouble, will be 
smoothed out to a great extent, in 
order that life may be made safer. 


But let’s bring the question a lit- 
tle closer home. What are the pros- 
pects, for example, that farming of- 
fers in Georgia? 


Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia 
University, New York, in writing a 
series. of articles on “Careers for 
Youth,” says that some sections of 
the country will in the future de- 
velop more rapidly than others. He 
says the Southeast is the most fa- 
vored section in the nation. 


To make a success in farming a 
youth must like the work. He must 
be trained for this complicated oc- 
cupation as well as for any other 
of the walks of life that are looked 
upon as desirable callings. 


As I see it, for the same ability, 
the same training, and the same 
amount of effort, farming offers as 
much in happiness and satisfaction 
as any other occupation which might 
be selected. Paul W. Chapman, 

Dean, Georgra College 
of Agriculture. 
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making than generations heretofore 
have done. They will have the ad- 
vantage of a knowledge of national 
and world market information 
that their fathers and mothers have 
heretofore not known or considered 
to any great extent. They will have 
also the advantage of a closer work- 
ing relationship with their fellow 
farmers and homemakers, brought 
about by the requirements of the 
agricultural adjustment program. 


If the farm youths of today are 
to meet the future successfully as 
farmers and homemakers, they 
should be well-informed and practi- 
cal regarding economical production 
and marketing. The _ successful 
farmer of the future will be the one 
who from now on conserves his soil 
by preventing erosion and builds it 
up with a well-planned rotation of 
crops in winter and summer, includ- 
ing legumes. 

G. V. Cunningham, 
State 4-H Club Leader, Georgia. 


———, 
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@ The rural youth of today has in 
his hand a,golden key to “Abundant 
Living.” The thinkers of the day 
predict a rural community of to 
morrow with its own social life, 
little theater, library, extension and 
study clubs, athletic clubs, and 
churches. In such a community 
there is a definite and a desirable 
place for each youth. An oppor- 
tunity is there for the development 
of his every ability and talent. His 
home life will be made happier by 
the happy community life. The col- 
lege students will be able to teach in 
addition to their everyday tasks, 

The tenant’s sons will be given an 
opportunity of owning property on 
terms that they can pay. The lack 
of landowners is a problem that 
I believe. will be solved very soon, 


The youth is helping to plan his 
future and this planning will help 
him to fit into this plan for tomor- 
row and with his 4-H motto, “Make 
the Best Better.” 

Elizabeth DeLony, 
Girls’ Club Leader, Alabama. 


@ The greatest pitfall lying in the 
path of agriculture now is that 
of unproductive soil. It is my feel- 
ing that the only way to meet the 
situation with a hope of ultimate 
success is to cause the farmers of 
tomorrow to realize the gravity of 
the problem and to work out a 
sound farm management program 
which will provide adequately the 
food and feed needs of the people, 
the livestock, and the soil. When 
this is done the problem created by 
cash crop surpluses would be, in a 
large measure, solved. This matter 
constitutes a great challenge to the | 
farmers of today and a greater chal- | 
lenge to those of tomorrow. 

Harry L. Brown, | 
Director, Georgia Extension Service. | 
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WHEN AND WHERE DO 
DOVES NEST? 


HAT season of the year do 

mourning doves build their 
nests and raise their young? Do 
they build their nests on the 
ground? . .. in green or dead trees? 
along streams or on upland? 
. . . in thick, medium, or light 
woods? ... in cultivated fields or 
brier patches? 

Alabama and federal wild life 
conservation agencies are asking 
everyone interested in wild life to 
help answer these questions. 

Those who are interested may ob- 
tain dove nesting cards by writing 
The Progressive Farmer, Harold S. 
Peters, Auburn, Ala., your county 


agent, or vocational teacher. 











DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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© Collects Glass Jars 


Everywhere I go I am on the 
lookout for glass jars of pretty and 
unusual shapes. When one takes 
my eye, whether it is on a neighbor’s 
pantry shelf full of vinegar or on 
the roadside half-covered with dirt, 
“J usually end up with it in my col- 
lection. My neighbors and friends 
save jars for me. 


Then when I have nothing else 
to do on an afternoon after school 
or on Saturday, I gather my jars, 
paint, and brush together and pro- 
cexl to wash and paint jars. Some 
‘have designs inlaid in the glass, 
‘others are painted all one color or 
with a rim around the top of a con- 
trating color. 

Besides the pleasure I get from 
working with my hobby, I also have 
the satisfaction of giving vases to 
my friends. Anna Mae Langford, 

De Soto County, Fla. 


@ A Foreign Correspondent 


My most enjoyable hobby is that 
of corresponding with my foreign 


| friend. I have been writing to a 


girl in northern England for three 
years and find it very interesting. 
This thrilling correspondence be- 


| gan by my answering a letter in a 
| newspaper. A little girl in a sani- 


tarium in Scotland was ill and 
wanted someone to write to her. 
She received so many letters that 
she could not answer them all and 
gave mine to one of her dear friends. 


From this pleasurable correspond- 
| ence I have gained a more thorough 
knowledge of the customs of our 
mother country, new ideas of the 
} English school system, how various 
i holidays are celebrated and histori- 
cal events. 
| This friend has sent me several 
photographs, pressed flowers that 
| ae native to England, flower bulbs, 
j rare British stamps, a coin, and very 
J attractive gifts. Bernice Hester, 
; Franklin County, Ala. 
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© Music Makes Life Richer 


i I'm afraid that my life would be 
jfather dull and monotonous if it 
Weren’t for my hobby. But thanks 
my mother who at an early age 
jitarted giving me piano lessons, it 
snow filled with many pleasant 
ind delightful hours. 


At first like most young boys I 


The Hobbies They Ride 


@ Hobbies and hobbies and hobbies—and ail interesting. These 
are some young folks told us about. More will appear next month 
together with announcement of final prize winners in the contest. 


thought it rather boring and didn’t 
want to practice, but my mother’s 
insistence overruled my rebellious 
attitude and now my life: is so much 
the richer for it. 


Music is a hobby which takes 
plenty of study and practice, but 
anything worth while is worth 
working for. On the other hand, I 
don’t consider studying music work. 
I think it is one of the most inter- 
esting arts that one could possibly 
apply himself to. 


The only thing that I had rather 
do than listen to music is to play 
it. It makes me feel that I am of 
some use and can contribute to the 
joys and pleasures of my fellow men. 

Marion Sullivan, 
Mobile County, Ala. 


@ Catalogs Help Her Budget 


Probably no one would think that 
looking at a mail order catalog 
could be at all profitable, but with 
my experience, I say it certainly is. 


Tust when I began this hobby, I 
can hardly say, but my memory of 
when. I began, to any extent of real- 
ity, was when I was quite young. I 
was planning to go away to board- 
ing school and had to budget every 
penny for expenses. I learned to 
look through catalogs and compare 
the prices with those of the same 
things in my home town. 


I learned to sew, thus causing the 
study of materials. With one pat- 
tern as a foundation, I could copy 
satisfactorily any garment I saw pic- 
tured. Now when a new “Wish 
Book” arrives, I study styles, the 
latest colors, and then materials. I 
get a thrill in looking at the new 
pictures; then I get another. thrill 
in picking my new material for a 
special copy and last but not least, 
I get a thriJ] in making my clothes. 

Beatrice Boyd, 
Whitfield County, Ga. 


@® Honorable Mention 


In addition to those whose letters 
are published on this page, the fol- 
lowing won honorable mention: 
Mildred Wood, Lillian Standfield, 
H. E. Owen, Effie Johnson, James 
A. Posey, R. C. Horn, Ruth Farrar, 
and Virginia Crump, Alabama; 
John Camp, Ruth Randolph, Wau- 
nelle Harrison, and Lillie Mae 
Whitaker, Georgia. 











Check carefully the conditions arid type of 
service your fence will meet. Then check 
the fence you buy to see whether that fence 
is built point by point, feature by feature, 
to meet those requirements. In DIXISTEEL 
you will find five fundamental features, each 
important in the long life and service you 
will get from it. Ask your DIXISTEEL 
Dealer to show you these five features and 
many others that make DIXISTEEL the 


ideal fence for Southern farms, 


Genuine copper bearing, rust resisting wire in 
which the right amount of copper is blended with 


the molten steel. 


2. Heavy, crack-proof galvanizing, evenly applied. 


Gives maximum protection. 


3. Four wrap, hinge-joint construction stay wires. 


Won't slip. 


4: Tension curves in line wires. Allow for expansion 


and contraction from heat and cold. 


5. Full size wire accurately and correctly spaced. 
DIXISTEEL remains straight and taut for years. 


By directly controlling every operation ‘rom raw mate- 
_ Fials to finished product, we can guar ntee the quality 
and value of every roll of DIXISTEE.. Fence. Just as 
DIXISTEEL Fence is rust-resistant all the way 
through, so is DIXISTEEL Fence highest quality 


through and through. 


FREE > Send post card with your name and 
address for DIXISTEEL Fence Book. 











#4 WAVY 
TENSION CURVE 


Note the wavy tension curves 
in the line wires of DIXISTEEL 
Fence. They allow for heat ex- 
pansion and cold contraction 
and act as shock absorbers, 
giving the fence greater resil- 
iency. DIXISTEEL Fence will 
solve all your fence problems. 


RUST-RESISTING 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE 


Better Farms. ts 
Dixisteel Fen® 
Better Fen 





ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. P-11 








Men Wante 


We pey your ralinead Save bedipon jp oto Let ie train you to be 
an iT . 

ce pier ntmment "Someate mat ness barb stetdte, «the 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 


EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL- 

UMNS for new offers by our ad- 
vertisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You’ll save money by it. 














The Book You’ve Been Looking For 


| RE you looking for a good program topic? Or funny stunts for your 


Next party? 
Mur group hasn’t sung? 


Or yells for the next club meeting? Or a peppy song 
Have you been puzzled about a question of 


cand etiquette? Is there a problem in common parliamentary law you 
amit sure about? Are you wondering about a play for school closing? 
to write up your last meeting? 


Then you want a copy of “The Community Handbook” just off the 


ms. 240 pages chock-full of helps 


for rural leaders. Prepared jointly 


Young People’s and Home Departments. Bound in durable covers 
scents per copy. Priced slightly lower in quantities. Send your order 








Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 






)j] CHECK SEED ROTTING 


REDUCE 
DAMPING-OFF 


=. by treating seed with 
== 492% CERESAN 


Stop that leak in your cotton profits 
caused by seed rotting and damping-off 
or coreg! Pear Save yourself the cost of 
replanting! Get a uniform stand at once, 
and get it with less seed! You can if 
you'll treat seed with 2% CERESAN, 
or buy only seed that has had thig 
effective dust treatment. 

Your saving in seed alone pays the 
cost of this protection. Your increase in 
yield is all profit! In 16 recent tests, 2% 
CERESAN gave these typical results 
—increased the average stand 62.3% 
before chopping; 25.4% even after 
chopping — and increased the average 
yield almost 14%! ; 

Recommended by U.S, Dept. of Agri- 
culture and many experiment stations. 
Use it this year! Cotton Pamphlet 
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sent free. Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


TREAT SEED IT NAS 
EVERY YEAR 














Spray 
NuREXFORM 


e Each succeeding year a greater 
number of fruit grvaees express defi- 
nite preference for and demand Nu- 
Rexform, the improved Arsenate of 
Lead. Here are some of the reasons: 
It mixes readily with Lime Sulphur; 
stays in suspension; spreads evenly; 
leaves no gaps; won’t clog screens or 
nozzles. That’s why growers call it 
the “Improved Arsenate of Lead.” 
Bordeaux Mixtare Manganar* 













Calcium Arsenate Paradichlorobenzine 
Dry Lime Sulphur Sulphate of Nicotine 
hutox* ‘oron*® 
Lime Sulphur Solution Zinc Sulphate 
and many others 





(* Trade Mark Reg.) 

THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
(Gpasseull) Founded 1839 
‘aeet Cleveland, Ohio 


Made by a Firm with 97 years 





Of Chemical Experience 





XU 
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FEED FOR 
PROFITS! 


Make Dairy Cows Pay with 


COTTONSEED MEAL! 


It takes good cows, good manage- 
ment and proper feeding to make 
profits in the dairy business. Proper 
feeding always includes a rich pro- 
tein feed. COTTONSEED MEAL is 
the South’s own rich protein feed .. . 
used by successful dairymen every- 
where. Cottonseed Meal, supplement- 
ing grain and pasture, has helped 
produce dairy profits for generations. 
Cottonseed Meal should be a part of 
your dairy ration every day .. . feed 
it for greater profits. Write for FREE 
folder, ‘Dairy Feeding Practices”... 
it tells how. Other 
feed bulletins on re- 
quest. 


TODAY! 


ABBBWBBWMeesweeeeeenae 





§ NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
4 ASSOCIATION 
1411 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
(Educational Service) 
t. PF-2. 


4 Sterick Building 
s 

, 

s Der 

4 

s 

s 


Memphis, Tenn. 
(Executive Offices) 


Without obligation, send me FREE literature 
on feeding Cottonseed Meal. 








§ Address. 
s 


State. 





s 
6 City. 
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It’s Good Sense te Save Cents! 


FEED COTTONSEED MEAL 





MAIL COUPON 
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Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 


Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing re og on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 











BIG PAY TO AGENTS 
aS J i ye on ont ve Bialghtoner, Bleach Cream, 
wy) gly wee! full time or $28 week 
) spare time. Noexperience nec- 
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Making the Best Better 
News from 4-H clubs and clubsters 


Flowers Furnish College Fund 


OUISE McKAY, Georgia farm 
girl, finished high school ‘last 
spring, and as she said, “I didn’t see 
how I could go to college.” Louise is 
now attending college, and how she 
did it was explained recently when 
she was announced winner of a 
state-wide 4-H club market contest. 
With encouragement from her 
family and county home demonstra- 
tion agent she decided to work her 


LOUISE McKAY. 





way through college. Her mother 
had been raising and selling flowers 
to Atlanta wholesale houses for sev- 
eral years. Louise decided to get a 
market space at the Atlanta farm- 
ers’ market and sell flowers retail, 
along with surplus vegetables and 
eggs from the farm. 


Louise entered the market con- 
test, and ran the market during the 
three months’ summer vacation. It 
meant giving up the summer rest 
and good times at home, a lot of 
hard work and cold lunches at the 
market, but she made a net profit 
of $90. That was enough to pay her 
fees to Cox College and she entered 
last fall. 


She received $25 from the Trust 
Company of Georgia as a prize for 
winning the market contest. She has 
already made plans for spending her 
vacation at the market to earn mon- 
ey for college expenses next year. 
Louise has a part-time job at the 
college, and is happy that she has 
found a way to earn her expenses 


and go to college. Ralph Fulghum. 


Alabama Club Notes 
ARION County farmers and 


4-H club members are now 
growing their own crimson clover, 
crotalaria, soybean, and lespedeza 
planting seed instead of buying 
them each year. 


County Agent W. P. Whitlock 
reports that last spring 54 4-H club 
members planted an average of one- 
eighth acre each of crimson clover; 
22 members planted one pound each 
of crotalaria seed, and 62 planted a 
quart each of Otootan beans. 


A recent check reveals that 120 
Marion County farmers planted 
3,000 pounds lespedeza on 120 acres. 


@ A profit of $4,337.20 was made 
by 334 Four-H club members of 
Shelby County in 1935. 


A. A. Lauderdale, county agent, 
reports that club members made 
$1,180.45 on cotton projects; $585.40 
on corn projects; $293.50 was made 
on peanuts; $1,009.80 on pig proj- 
ects, and $601 on calf projects. 

Among the leaders were Carey 
Thompson, Haygood Genery, John 
Wingard, James Minor, Coleman 
Moore, Jr., Junior Lyman, John 
Smith, Roy Simmons, Arch Payne, 
Inez Brown, Driscoll Bell, Billy 
Emons, Leonard Wyatt, Jr., Leon- 
ard Roper, Earl Williams, Howard 
Broadhead, and Clarence Hanna. 


@ Asa result of the work done by 
one 4-H club boy, farmers of Cull- 
man County, Ala., last year produced 
3,000 bushels of soybeans for plant- 
ing this year. 


In 1930 County Agent R. M. 
Reaves encouraged Hubert Heck, 
4-H club member, to interplant an 
acre of his club corn with Otootan 
soybeans as a method of producing 
seed for home use. Hubert produced 
37 bushels of corn and five bushels 
of Otootan beans on his acre. 

Seeing the results obtained by this 
4-H clubster, farmers in the West 
Point club area in 1935 produced 
sufficient seed to supply needs of the 
area and leave a surplus for sale. 


Elberta 4-H Club Outstanding 


THe Elberta boys’ 4-H club is now 
ranked as one of the best 4-H 
clubs in Alabama. The club has 
passed eight successful years, hav- 
ing been organized in 1927. 

The annual local and county-wide 
camps were held during June and 
July. This club was well represent- 
ed at both. 

On December 7 the club celebrated 
Arbor Day by planting trees along 
the streets of Elberta. This is to be 
an annual affair in coming years for 
the purpose of improving and beau- 
tifying the town of Elberta. 


On December 27 the annual ban- 
quet was held in honor of the mem- 
bers who have passed the club age. 


This club owes most of its success 
in the past year to the capable lead- 
ership of the president, John Gottler, 
and E. E. Hale, county agent. 

Charles Haupt, Secretary. 


© WY YQ 
BOBWHITES FOR GEORGIA 


HE still familiar whistle of the 

bobwhite as he calls cheerily and 
melodiously to his mate will resound 
more audibly than ever over Geor- 
gia’s hills and plains, if the plans 
contemplated by State Game and 
Fish Commissioner Zack D. Cravey 
are materialized. 

From the number of birds that 
the department has it hopes to se- 
cure 125,000 eggs for distribution to 
Boy Scouts, 4-H club members, and 
others for hatching under bantam 
hens. The birds will be released 
when 8 to 12 weeks old. 

Jack Paul, 
Worth County, Ga. 
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e Aremarkable fact 
—as the cutting 
edges of the New 
Nicholson, Black 
Diamond and Me 
Caffrey Files wear 
down -in use, new 
ones take thei 
places. e You con. 
tinue to use these 
NEW FILES for aif 


typesof farm repairing and maintenance 
long after you would have spent more 
money for old style files. e Save money 
by buying Nicholson, Black Diamond or 
McCaffrey Files. Your hardware store 


can supply you. 


Nicholson File Com. 


pany, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 





A FILE 


FOR 


EV ERY 


PURPOSE 





Read our advertising columns for new 
offers by our advertisers. Then write for 
their catalogs. You'll save money by i. 














Lustroas 
DIAMUNDS 


We welco 
you our Dian 

me—we 
approval = 
“One Look is Worth a Thousand Words” 


10 MONTHS TO PAY 


WRITE FOR 
DIAMOND BARGAIN BULLETIN 
rt and 


All the Beauty of $150 Solitaire 
Nine First Quality Blue White Dia- 
monds, set in 1936 Ring creation ,of 
white and natural gold. 

A value that cannot be excelled under 
$50.00 — remounted from diamonds 
pledged to our Gayoso Loan Company. 
HStablished 1869. ~ 


BUY UNREDEEMED 
DIAMONDS 


SAVE-25% TO 40% 
MAILED 
FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


ne the privilege of SHOWING 
nond Bargains. Just send 
e send 


escribes 
Diamomd Bargains from lest than $10 to 
over $1,000. 


PEREL & LOWENSTEIN 


144 5.MAIN__ MEMPHIS ___ 


d the ring on 5 days’ 





illustrates unredeemed | 


TEr 








septic, liquid D. 





STOPPED IN ONE MINUT 
Are you tormented with the itching tortures oon 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin alt” 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, #0 

D. D. PRESCRIPTION. ra 
world-wide success. Its gentle oils soothe the 1m 
tated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless ie | 
Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c i 
bottle, at any drug stores, proves it—or money "®% 


D.D.D. PAs of 
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WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PU" 


Only 1 moving part. Nothing to wear or cause 
28-foot suction lift. a ata cheap: 
‘ guarantee. Thousands sa users. 

-Li catalog. WESTCO PUMP CORP. 
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The Supreme Court 


(Continued from page 12) 





doctrine of judicial review (power 
of court to declare acts of Congress 


“nine old men”. voted on aN 
how these “nine unconstitutional) depends wholly 


’ i the at ee vat a. upon the willingness of the judges 

u me t pi eke include the NRA. 2° to insist upon the substitution 

These pees st) Triple A (63 of their private views as to what is 

aa ) gout devaluation (5-4 for), wise legislation for the view taken 

agains ee Valle Authority (8 to.1 by the federal legislature, granted 

ei Tennesse ; md ; (5-4 only that there is no obvious viola- 

¢ — apalg hes A ccm tion of the plain letter of the Con- 
it against. ) McReynolds, an appointee eetventcca:” 


of President Wilson, voted against 
all five of them. Brandeis, the other But it is well to bear in mind that 
Wilson appointee, along with Car- in this day of airplane speed we are 
dozo and Stone, voted for all of attempting to follow the guidance 
them except NRA. Van Devanter, of a “horse and buggy” Constitution. 


fact Sutherland, and Butler voted against The constitutional fathers could not 
al all of them except TVA. Hughes conceive of the problems with which 
lack favored three of them (TVA, gold we are faced today. As a result of 
Me: clause, and railway pensions), while the failure of the Constitution to 
weal Roberts favored TVA and the gold lay down rules of procedure that fit 
nef clause. So in three of the cases we present day conditions, the Su- 
con. find a sharp division of opinion be- preme Court is forced to use its own 
these tween the Conservatives — Butler, judgment. As Theodore Roosevelt 
or all Sutherland, Van Devanter, and Mc- pointed out in his message to Con- 
aa Reynolds—and the Liberals—Stone gress in 1908: “The decisions of 
loney and Brandeis and Cardozo—with the courts on economic and _so- 
nd or Roberts and Hughes voting first on cial questions depend on their eco- 
oan one side and then on the other. nomic philosophy.” And _ Lord 


Brice, the great English commenta- 
tor, in his work The American 
Commonwealth, says: “The Supreme 
Court has changed its color, i. e., its 
temper and tendencies, from time 
to time according to the political 
proclivities of the men who com- 
posed it.” 


Only Two Decisive Verdicts 


j Of these five decisions, only two 
were determined by margins that are 
conclusive. With all nine justices vot- 
ing against NRA, it is safe to con- 
clude that it was properly ruled out 
_as unconstitutional. Likewise, the 
*8 to 1 decision in favor of the . 
TVA with only McReynolds in dis- Court Not Infallible 

sent is decisive, especially so in view Of course if the Supreme Court 
of the obsolete social philosophy of had supernatural wisdom, its judg- 
the lone dissenting judge. ment would be infallible. But the. 


But of the other three decisions— Court is made up of certain men 
‘Triple A (6 to 3), gold clause (5 to who were partisan Democrats or 
i ), and railroad pensions (5 to 4)— Republicans before their elevation to 
}it cannot be said that they are either the bench. Some of them through 
Ticonstitutional or unconstitutional long experience as corporation law- 
[Vbeyond a reasonable doubt. Two of Y¢rs have come to think too highly 
them were declared unconstitutional of property rights as opposed to hu- 
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or new 
rite for 
by it. 





















only because there now happen to ™an rights. 

be four Conservatives on the bench Is it wise to give such a body, ap- 
nd only three Liberals. pointed to office for life, supreme 
It would seem to be an entirely rea- power over the economic life of the 
nable conclusion that an act passed nation? Should farmers be expected 
the direct representatives of the to accept without complaint the an- 
ple should not be declared un- swer of the Supreme Court to the 
istitutional by a body of men ap- farm problem? The Court’s answer 
ted to office for life unless the is that if the states can’t deal with 
$ unconstitutional beyond a rea- the farm problem, then no one can. 
ble doubt. Isn’t there a reason- Everyone knows that the problem 
doubt when four fine lawyers is beyond the power of the states. 
as Brandeis, Stone, Cardozo, 
nd Hughes, or when even three of 
four justices differ with their 
Mher five or six colleagues? 











In its decision on railroad pen- 
sions, the Supreme Court’ promul- 
gated a conception of property rights 
that has been obsolete in England 
for 40 years. The American people 
are not likely for any great length 
arold J. Laski, writing in the’ of time to permit a decision based 
ish publication, Manchester on an obsolete social and economic 
lardian, says: “The success of the philosophy to stay the wheels of 
a progress. Ultimately we shall do one 
of two things: (1) Amend the Con- 
stitution with sufficient frequency 
to keep it up-to-date. The Supreme 
Court will then be forced merely to 
interpret the Constitution and not 
foist its own economic and social 
creed upon the nation. Or (2) if 
the Constitution is not amended 
much more frequently than in the 
past, the American people are likely 
to demand that acts of Congress 
shall not be declared unconstitution- 
al except by a unanimous vote of 
the Court. 
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THE OLIVER 
“CLIP-CUT ” 


This is the mower that made history in 1935 and continues to make 


it in 1936. Its new “Clip-Cut” action is 10 to 15 per cent easier. 
There’s extra speed to make the most of good weather—extra 
speed to cover more ground and to lay down more hay in a day. 


The new “Clip-Cut” bar, with more knife sections and guards, 
starts cutting instantly and keeps right on cutting faster and 
cleaner. The new “Clip-Cut’” Mower takes smaller “bites” but 
more of them. Lifetime gears, back of the axle, take the weight 
off the necks of the horses and run in oil in a leakproof, dustproof 
housing. 

With its long, one-piece axle and a remarkably rugged 4-Square 

aT Hp» weeniy the “Clip-Cut” Mower leads Oliver’s 

Yo great line of Hay Tools. Now you can really 
make hay while the sun shines. See your Oliver 


Dealer at once or mail the coupon today. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 





See your Oliver Dealer or 

check and mail the cou- 

B n to Oliver, 29 Hotel pyame 
., Memphis, Tenn.;Wash- 

ington and 17th Streets, 

Richmond, Va. 
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O Thresher 











C1] Mower 0 Walking Cultivator 
OC Side Delivery Rake 0 Combine CO Riding Cultivator 
D Sulky Dump Rake DC Tractor CD Weeder PFSR-4-36 














When you buy trademarked merchandise you know the quality is 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. 








My own mount hada bad body sore 
from constantly swishing his tail. 
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*Green flies and mosquitoes raised Frag 


huge welts on our police horses. 





I recommend this safe, effective 
insecticide for horses, cattle, etc. 


We started using Gulf Livestock 
Spray—and our horses are now 
completely free from insects. 








NEW LOW PRICE 
-SAME HIGH 
QUALITY...! 
5 gal. Utility Pail 

















*Based on actual letter froma Philadelphia police sergeant. 


GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 

















Get it from your dealer 




























and W.R.F. sizes. 








YOUR .22s 
for “hell-diver" ‘chucks 


| igor a regular .22 bullet is traveling 80 
yards, your Winchester Super Speed .22 
Long Rifle hollow-point has gone 100! Carry- 
ing with it all the wallop needed to smack the 
toughest old grizzly woodchuck dead in his 
tracks. Beats his “hell-diver’” hole dive— 
stops him for g-od. That’s why for your 
Spring shooting at all such farm nuisances 
and enemies of nesting small game and useful 
birds, you want the super speed and super 
power of Winchester Super Speed rim fire .22s. 
. . . Cost no more than regular .22s and are 
Staynless, which means NO RUST in your 
rifle bore. Regular lead greased or Kopperklad 
bullets, sol'd or hollow-p>int (for pests use 
hollow-points) in .22 Short, Long, Long Rifle 
Ask your dealer for them. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
Dept. 72-F, New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


Yes, | would like more ia‘ormation on Winches- 
ter Super Speed 22s. Send me FREE folder. 
GMOs. 0.0 occ cc sees ecccceescctcedaneencesesoneace 
BEGTOES 60 ccc cccceccvcccscccccscescccecovcces e 


























Are the last word in rapid handling, 
thorough separation and cleaning of 
grain—your insurance of better profits 
and satisfied customers. 

Built to withstand hard service, with 
welded steel frame, simple construction 
and easy accessibility, Frick Threshers 
have a reputation for very low oper- 
ating cost. Roller and ball bearings 
mean light running. 


For better Threshers, Tractors, and 
Saw Mills, both new and used, get in 
touch with the Frick Branch at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., or Knox- 
ville, Tenn, They stock both new and 
reconditioned equipment; also spare 
parts and supplies. Write. 


WAYNESBORO, 


RICK 























Gets 10% More Wool 
From Same Sheep 
STEWART No. 9 


Shearing Machine . 


Turns easy. Shears fast. Easy to 
use. Gets 10% more wool than hand 
blades from same sheep. Wool grades 
better and gets better price. $22.95 
at your dealer’sorsendus$2.00. Pay 
balanceonarrival. Complete electric 
shearing machine only $21.00. Send 
for catalog of Stewart hand power 
and electric clipping and shear- 
ing machines. and guaran- 
eed by Ch Flexible Shaft 
Company. velt Rd. 
Chicago, U.S. A. — 46 

Making Quality Products. 
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Business News For Farmers 


ee “PIXHE Partner- 


ship of the 
Farmer and _ the 
Food Manufactur- 
er” was the subject 
of a talk recently 
delivered by Colby 
M. Chester, chair- 
man of the board of General Foods 
Corporation and president of the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Speaking on General Elec- 
tric’s “Farm Forum,” a weekly radio 
program, Mr. Chester declared that 
farmers and business men were 
common sufferers during the de- 
pression years and their partnership 
should be the most important rela- 
tionship in modern business, for the 
“economic destiny of almost the en- 
tire nation is involved in this rela- 
tionship.” 





A CORRECTION —In a para- 
graph in our last issue we attempted 
to enumerate the several divisions 
that go to make up Farm Tools, Inc. 
Successfully we named Vulcan 
Plow, Peoria Drill & Seeder, and 
Hayes Pump & Planter. But some- 
where down the line a slip was 
made. Perhaps it was at our pencil 
point. Or was it one of those much- 
maligned typographical errors? At 
any rate, as published, our story 
failed to include one of the very im- 
portant divisions, The Roderick 
Lean Company, of Mansfield. A 
great many of our readers are users 
of Roderick Lean harrows, culti- 


I See by 


WONDER 

how many of 
you folks recol- 
lect a fellow 
named Newman 
as used to write 
for this paper? 
I reckon I'd a 
plumb forgot 
him myself if he 
hadn’t up and 
wrote me a let- 
ter the other day. He said he just 
wanted to tell me this paper last 
time was the best ever and said 
something about what he called a 
slogan that if anybody wanted a bet- 
ter farm paper Progressive Farmer 
would do it for them. 


I reckon he thinks I kinda look 
after this paper and picks out what 
goes in it. I don’t. I just write my 
piece for it and mail it to the editor 
and let him run it. I wonder how 
he thinks I make a crop. 


I want you to read a part of Broth- 
er Newman’s letter. Here it is:— 








BILL CASPER 


I haven’t been mad at anyone since I 
ran through the March Progressive Farmer, 
so I do not recall that I found anything 
to cuss about. But J was delighted with 
Mrs. Anne Jackson Williams’ “A House 
Divided.” Of course you know that this 
little lady is a Georgia gal. We will hear 
from her again. I have not seen her since 
I read her piece but have been busy think- 
ing up something to say that will express 
my opinion of “A House Divided.” 


Brother Newman, I read that piece. 
Ain’t that just like a woman, want- 
ing to go along with her old man 


vators, weeders, and other tillage 
tools. These friends of Roderick 
Lean will pleasé accept our apolo- 
gies for this omission. 


NITROGEN—“A cotton farmer is 
better off to buy and pay for a 6 per 
cent nitrogen fertilizer rather than 
receive as a gift a 3 per cent nitrogen 
fertilizer,” says M. J. Funchess, di- 
rector, Alabama Experiment Station, 
Auburn. But if one has already 
bought a 3 per cent nitrogen ferti- 
lizer or anything under 6 per cent, 
Director Funchess is just as firmly 
convinced that he had better make 
up the difference by side-dressing 
with a good nitrogen fertilizer. 
Land subject to rust or infected with 
wilt can also be helped with a good 
side-dressing of potash if you failed 
to get enough under your crop. 


LIGHTNING RODS — The 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and 
insurance companies in some states 
give recognition to lightning procec- 
tion. Such endorsement from au- 
thoritative sources gives interest to 
the news that 12 manufacturers, 
makers of about 90 per cent of the 
lightning rods in the United States, 
have merged into one large corpora- 
tion in order to do a better job of 
selling and installing lightning pro- 
tection equipment and to eliminate 
waste in manufacture. The new 
firm will be known as the West 
Dodd Lightning Conductor Cor- 
poration, Goshen, Indiana. 


the Ads 


and too dog-goned stubborn to do 
it just because he didn’t say please? 
I’ve done learned long ago the best 
way to get along with ’em is to hu- 
mor them and I reckon you have too. 


Oh, oh! Here’s some more of 
Brother Newman’s letter. Read it:— 





I had overlooked the fact but this last 
issue of Progressive.Farmer reminded me 
that 1886 was the year I was graduated 
from Auburn and that in that same year I 
pitched 18 games of baseball, losing only 
one. That one was in a series of three 
games with the Columbus professionals 
and should not count. Ask T. D. Samford 
about those old baseball games at Auburn. 
He was the catcher of our team. 


Brother Newman, you must be a 
smarter man than I thought you was. 
I been thinking all the time you was 
one of them young fellows about 40, 
maybe 50 years old. But if you gradi- 
ated at college 50 years ago that 
puts you up around the prime of 
life. IT don’t know much about base- 
ball. The only playin’ I ever done 
was down in the cow pasture where 
had to be kinda careful how 


you 
you run bases. How come you to 
lose that game? Did somebody 


muff a fly-ball? You must of had 
some mighty good fielders on your 
side. 


I sure am proud to hear from you. 
I hope your old lady still grows a 
good garden for you to brag about 
even if she won’t let you write about 
it any more. Along with the ads I’ve 
seen your picture in this paper many 
a time. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


FOR ALL 









WORM CAPSULES 
(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C.T.) effectively 
DESTROYS STOMACH WORMS 
IN SHEEP — ALSO LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS & HOOK WoRms 
inOTHER LIVESTOCK, HOGS, DOGS, ei, 
Easy to give, safe, exact in dose—Nemg 
Capsules, properly used, do a thorough 
job without i 

Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


FREE 


WORM 










Worm Bulletin, No, 
650 tells you the right 
way to worm livestock 
way toworm Poultry, 


Instructive. 


BULLETINS 
NO. 650 
AND 
NO. 661 


PARKE, DAVIS &C9, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 












drug. effect — Low cogt, 


and No. 661, the right 
Helpful, Practical, 


WRITE TO DESK N-64-D f 
Animal Industry Dept) 
i 
ie 
! ; 


———— 










STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over Twenty Years 


PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
Larks, and all other corn-pulling birds 
and animal pests, such as Moles, 
phers, Woodchucks, Squirrels, etc, 
= 1 Quart) 
= (1Q enough $1.75 
(1 pint) Enough 
for 2 bushels seed 
for 1 bushel seed 60 
If your hardware, drug or 
in stock, order direct, 
*Money-Back’? guarantee, 





for 4 bushels seed 

1.00 
(3 pint) Enough 
seed store does not have it 





a 
Manufactured Only By 


CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 
Box .1129Y, New Britain, Conn. 

















Now You Can RENEW 


Any Tool Made by UNION= — 
Get 2 to 4 Times MORE Service 


No more need to fool with cheap 
tools or see good tools spoiled by 
misfit handles. Now you cal 
buy lighter, stronger, ‘ON 
made tools, forged by ON 
from one solid bar of steel, with 
handles Sot can a = 
exactly uplicate 

dealer. Ask him about this 
exclusive new service. 








Send 
SAVE MONEY.. Tells you how to 


Berry Box and Basket Factory in the 
country at Rock Bo 














Get LOW PRICES | 
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: Diseases and Troubles of 
| Baby Chicks 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


: Head, Poultry Department, University of Georgia 
vely . 
RMS TRONG, healthy baby chicks ing, chilling, and overheating the 
cen grow into strong, healthy chicks. 
— adult birds. No one should take in- Once you have established the 
Nema ferior chicks to feed and work with. fact that you have simple diarrhea 
rough Man, in domesticating chickens, has jn your flock, the treatment is to 
Cost, | lowered their vitality, so it is essen- correct the cause and destroy indi- 
" tial that we begin with strong vidual chicks that are spent. 
, No, chicks. 
bees Into this paragraph I want to Laryngotracheitis 
bi: ; crowd more thought Se on This is a disease of the larynx and 
“a a fact that 1S indisputab e. Given trachea. In an outbreak of this dis- 
"4 | good chicks to start with, use good case you will notice that chicks are 
1-64-D clean feed and water. Keep the suddenly stricken with a difficulty 
Dephi jae | proper temperature and keep rh in breathing; there is a rasping on 
£00. jouse dry. If you observe t 0 respiration. The chicks often cough 
11GAN simple rules, you have a oe ties “up blood and a mucus exudate. 
— ee Serene te SeoOrmRG. In case of an outbreak, the brood 


should be isolated. Keep the chicks 
warm, the house dry, and disturb 
the chicks as little as possible. Do 
not use sprays or drugs. 


Diarrhea in Chicks 


: Diarrhea in baby chicks is of 
two kinds: (1) inherited, or (2) in- 
duced. 
* The inherited diarrhea is com- 
jnonly called white diarrhea. This 
a bacterial disease formerly called 
‘ cillary white diarrhea but now re- 
: rred to technically as puliorum 
A | Bisease. Pullorum disease is gener- 
. ly transmitted to the baby chick 
the hen through the egg: The 
disease generally becomes localized 
in the ovary of the infected hen, so 
a hen may lay eggs that will hatch 
out many chicks in her lifetime that 
will have pullorum disease. Many 
of these will die, and here the poul- 
tryman sees his losses. Some chicks 
tvive to become carriers of the 
isease. 
Symptoms of the disease include 
droppings, generally white; 
chicks become droopy and mor- 
ity is high for the first three 
weeks. For proper diagnosis labora- 
| tory tests should be made. 
There is no known treatment for 
the disease. It can be avoided by 
sing chicks that are free of the dis- 
} ease. Don’t buy chicks from a flock 
i that has the disease. Practically all 
} States now have facilities for blood 
{| testing the breeders. By doing this 
bi and adult fowls are identi- 











































After the chicks are moved out 
of the house it should be thorough- 
ly cleaned and disinfected. It is ad- 
visable to wash the walls down. If 
the germ can be brought in direct 
contact with the sun rays it will be 
destroyed. 


Frequently there occurs in chicks 
in shipment a respiratory trouble 
which is similar to the above con- 
dition. Observations have shown 
that the trouble is generally due to 
fumigation in an incubator or ex- 
posure in transit. Such chicks are 
a liability and the responsibility for 
losses should not be assumed by the 
buyer. Treatment for these condi- 
tions are the same as given for laryn- 
gotracheitis. 





Roup and Cold 
Roup in baby chicks generally 


manifests itself in swollen eyes. 
Frequently the eyelids become stuck 
together. A nasal discharge accom- 
panies an outbreak of this kind. 
Most outbreaks of roup in baby 
chicks can be prevented by teaching 
the chicks to roost early. I have in- 
vestigated hundreds of cases of roup 
in baby chicks and invariably I 
would find that the chicks were not 
roosting properly. You could see 
where the chicks had packed up in 


the corners. 


and removed from the flock. 
ember you can keep out of a 
‘Tot of trouble by using chicks that 
ue from tested breeding stock. 


So I say, to prevent roup in baby 


Common or simple diarrhea is chicks, teach them to roost properly 


V similar to pullorum disease. This is at an early age. 

N= “aa oy management. How- What has been said about roup 
eg Hace EY ESE pli ly cls expe tha 
oiled OF Be have pull dj Th colds can occur as a result of drafti- 
better iat c _ asses ears f ” ness in the house and damp houses. 
he ee causes are faulty feed- 7 atment is the same as for roup. 


Correct the cause and teach the 
chicks to roost early. Also, don’t 
crowd the chicks in the house. 


/ Coccidiosis 


This disease now takes greater 
toll of baby chicks in the South than 
any other disease. An outbreak is 
most likely to occur when the chicks 
are between the ages of three and 
twelve weeks. The disease is caused 
by an animal parasite which infests 


(Continued on page 67) 










Ont see how they expect a little 
E me to take such big steps!” 











You 8€7/ (T's THE NUMBER 
OF EGGS AND POUNDS OF 
MEAT \T PRODUCES ~~ 
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‘THE COST OF A MASH 
1S NOT DETERMINED 
BY THE PRICE TAG 
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| GOLLY ! HAVEN'T 
WE GROWN FINE 

ON FUL-O-PEP 

CHICK STARTER? 









YOu BET/suSsT | YES! BUT THE 
SIX WEEKS OLD |] BOSS 1S CHANGING 
OUR FEED NOW 








1S ZAT SO? 
WHAT'S HE 
GOING TO 
FEED US? 


AND LOOK HOW 
BIG WE ARE 
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AH/ FULO-PEP } | THAT'S OKAY. | You WILL!|| SWELL! THERE 

DEVELOPER- | | WANT TO GROW |] IT RAISES || IS THE BOSS 

A LOW PROTEIN] | RUGGED SO1 |] BIGGER, || FILLING THE 

HIGH FIBER WILL LIVE LONG!) BETTER || RANGE HOP- 

MASH FEED TOY | AND LAY WELL |] PULLETS || PERS NOW 

CONTINUE “gs — AT LESS 

SOUND FEED COST ° 
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AISE a uniform, well developed flock of egg producing pullets for 
next fall. Begin now with your baby chicks. Feed them — 
Chick Starter—the Ful-O-Pep Way—for the first six weeks. They will 


surprise you with their husky growth and smooth feathering. 
hen ‘you put them out on range, feed them Ful-O-Pe Developer 

with lots of Ful-O-Pep Coarse Chick Feed and oats. This low protein, 
high fiber feed develops good chicks into big, sound bodied birds with 
the constitutional vigor to lay well and live longer—at a material saving 
in feed costs. eT b 

Read how successful poultrykeepers do it—in the new book ‘‘Ful-O- 
Pep for Better Chicks” sent free for coupon or postcard. 
NZ THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. 35-D, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
E MAIL COUPON NOW? 

FOR THIS NEW 32 PAGE BOOK e@ 
35-D 


Quaker Sy 
FUL 0-PEP 
Quaker ‘ DEVELOPER 
S] FUL O-PEP ,S 


Ra) CHICK STARTER 





Seem eee m eraser eeeeeeeesesessesseoesseseeessse® 
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Hatched in World’s Largest Incubators — All Bloodtested 


~ Back of our Blooded Chicks are the Famous Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel,’ Thompson, Holter- 

C.A. SIMS man and other world’s finest bloodlines. Sensational egg production and large, quick 
Manager le moi broilers guarantee highest profits.» Order now or send for our 

Big FREE 4-Color Poultry Book.. 100% live arrival guaran $ 50 to $150 

AA-Select 

PRICES PREPAID—PROMPT DELIVERY 100 MORE PROFIT 





* AAA-Exhibition 














Wh., Bf., Br. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mixed...§ 7-00 $34. $ 8-00 $38.00 2 to 4 dozen extra 
Bd., Wh., Bf. Rocks, R. I. ds, Wh. Wyandottes. 8.00 38. 9. 43:33 eggs per hen means 
Bf. oes Jersey Bl. Giants, White Minorcas..... 9.00 44. 19-08 48. $50.00 to $150.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Jersey White Giants.... 19-33 $: 11-00 52.00 move prods from 100 
Assor BARRIER SARE NP Rp ry ae epee * . ec) a = 
THORNWOOD, INC., BOX 101-R, LOUISVILLE, KY. (Formerly Crandall, Ind.) | 74 Cost to YOU! 














WITH EACH 
100 CHICKS 


FREE 


oy. a ele) 
TELLS ALL 


PUREBREEDS and CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
Sex Guaranteed or as Hatched. Lady Windsor strain White Leg- 
horns and all leading purebreeds and crossbreeé:/s. 
NEW BLOOD BREEDING METHOD 
We blend the high production bloodlines from internationally famous 
breeders to give you the most eggs_and meat in Superior Chicks. 
ur Super-cross Hybrids are EGG and MEAT Fortunes. 
Big FREE CATALOG tells all. Two weeks’ supply of America’s 
Finest Chick Feed. absolutely FREE with each 100 Wren Chicks. 
THE SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box 637, indsor, Mo. 

















CKS 
TEE 


tee 


ITY @ 


1. YOUR MONEY BACK! Calhoun’s Sve pure-bred 


ro- 

vides Va) this on any chicks not accor ment. 2. C cks LOWEST 

MUST LIVE! Any losses Ist 2 weeks rep! at 4 price! 3. We ‘antee PRICES 
100% live delivery anywhere in the U.S. Vigorous, healthy chicks from free- 
flocks that are stronger, healthier, because they are on free range yd the year around 
m ligreed m lo 
ks order. Prompt service. Write 
OUN’S POULTRY FARM, Box i14, Montrose, Mo. 
















Write today. 










Our careful breeding work and flock inspection assures quality. Every chick from 
Kentucky Approved stock, inspected under authority of Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. All stock B.W.D. blood tested by stained antigen method and reactors 
removed. Only eggs weighing 23 ounces per dozen or more used. 
ORDER EARLY — OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 
Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. Write for illustrated catalog and 
1936 prices. Also, information on sexed chicks if you wish. Also started chicks, 
D. D. Slade, Owner. 














KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 





352 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 























cost is 
so small it 
hardly need be 
considered. Thou- 
sands of successful 
Poultry raisers use— 


Dr. LeGear’s Chick Tablets 


An Intestinal Astringent 

Give your baby chicks a better chance to live 
and develop into strong, sturdy chickens by put- 
ting Dr. LeGear’s Chick Tablets in their drink- 
ing water. These tablets do not corrode metal 
drinking founts—dissolve easily—are very bene- 
ficial as an intestinal astringent. 

Here is one of many letters we get: 
many baby chicks, and tried different remedies 
until I was about discouraged, As a last resort I 
got a box of Dr. LeGear’s Chick Tablets. I raised 
300, never lost a single chick after the first dose. 
My chicks are larger and healthier than ever be- 
fore. I also use Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Prescription 
for growing chicks (6 weeks and older) with won- 
derful results.” Sherman Powar, 


DR. LEGEAR’S POULTRY PRESCRIPTION 
Mineral-ized 

To get bigger profits from your Poultry, keep 
them in good condition. Mix Dr, LeGear’s Poultry 
Prescription in all growing, laying and feed mash. 
It contains Tonics and Stimulants to the appe- 
tite—Laxatives for the bowels—Minerals for the 
feathers, bone and bone tissues. Buy from your 
Druggist or Supply Dealer. Satisfactory results 
guaranteed or money back. 


“T lost so 


Every Do) poul- 
























FREE Dr. LeGear’s Complete Ponltey Gut Guide. 
try raiser should have this be 
Stock Manual is a valuable book for penacoee of live stock. 
Send for either or both books. Write for Free cony today. 
DR. 


EGEAR MEDICINE Co. 
it. Louis, 


weGear’s Live 


: DR.LEGEAR'S 
LIVE STOCK 2nd POULTRY 
PRESCRIPTIONS 


(oko) Be-Vin eo} ee a 
INGREDIENTS KNOWN TO 
MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 














THE CHICK IS RIGHT! 


e ManAmar in the starting mash builds red 
ood and vigor. It supplies the mineral ele- 
ments perv the 2 to growth and health. With 
ManAmar Feeds, you raise a larger percentage 
of your chicks and have fewer culls. 
MANAMAR 
Nature’s Food Minerals from the Sane 
Coming from the sea, ManAmar amply su 
plies avery, essential mineral element in easi y 
assimilated, body- soluble form. Mixed in the 
ration, it provides a sure source of these min- 
erals, which now-a-days are 
frequently lacking in land 
grains. To insure rapid, sturdy 
growth, early maturity and the 
vigor that insures profitable 
poodecuon— start your chicks 
ona mar Mash. 
FER Oey rruit oor yt 
vocita Write forte Spathe, way % Desege 
PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


Dept. 12, 608 So. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
Manafacturing Plant: San Pedro, Calif. 


INSIST ON MASHES 
MIXED WITH MANAMAR 




















American Frog Canning Co. 






>... ROGS 
Wf = Y START BACKYARD! 
Big Profit Possibilities. 

Sreeder lays 10,000 eggs 

yearly. Frogs sell up to $5 

dozen. Market waiting for 

all you raise. Any climate 

suitable. Write for FREE 

BOOK today. 


(160-D), New Orleans, La. 











Build it Yourself—Broods 150 Chicks. FEW CENTS 
xentiy rene. Plans $1. Heater $3.50. CIRCULAR FREE. 


BECK, Box Sil. SULLIVAN, WISCONSIN 









ROWING turkeys for their 

beauty developed into an enter- 
prise that in two years replaced 
King Cotton for a cash crop on Col. 
Albert M. Deal’s 45-acre farm in 
Bulloch County, Ga. Col. Deal is a 
farmer, lawyer, and one of the 
county legislators for 1935. 


In 1935 Col. Deal finished out 311 
fancy turkeys that weighed as much 
as 24 pounds at eight months old, 
with an average of more than 20 
pounds at this age. This flock re- 
turned him the equivalent of 10 bales 
of cotton. Col. Deal planted eight 
acres to cotton but put the other 37 
acres in yellow corn and_ peanuts 
for his turkeys. One lot of 14 tur- 
keys sold for $68.50 after paying for 
delivery to market. 


In discussing his methods of 
growing and finishing turkeys, Col. 
Deal said he first went to visit flocks 
that were paying and picked up the 
better points of these poultrymen. 
Col. Deal uses turkey hens to hatch 
the eggs. The nests used are placed 
on the ground in a dry place with 
very little material in the nest for 


i eiviens was no moaning and self- 

pty on the part of Mr. and Mrs. 
N. A. Murphy, of Dade County, 
Fla., back in 1932 when the father 
lost his job. They were too busy fig- 
uring ways and means of carry- 
ing on. 

In spite of the fact that several of 
their neighbors had gone broke in 
the chicken business, their first move 
was to order 1,000 baby chicks from 
a North Florida hatchery. 


By following a rigid routine of 
sanitation, and by being sensible 
enough to take the advice of a man 
in their county who had already 
made a success in poultry, the end 
of the first year showed a cash profit 
of $125, after feed and equipment 
were paid for. By the expenditure 
of very little cash, Mr. Murphy re- 
modeled old buildings for the lay- 


CTUAL records show that a 

flock of 300 hens on the Wire- 
grass Subexperiment Station at 
Headland, Ala., last year made a 
total profit of $490.16 or $1.63 per 
bird above feed and labor cost. 
Looking at the same records in 
another way, the 300 hens paid $1.15 
for each bushel of corn consumed, 
and produced eggs at 12 cents per 
dozen. 

Total cost of the flock for the year 
follows:— 
425 bushels corn produced at 


46 cents per bushel...................... $195.50 
Shorts, meat scraps, oyster 

SRaeTIS. << GARE. CEG. (pec ciasdccoscceessacer 211.50 
Labor used in caring for flock........ 130.40 
500 day-old chicks to keep up flock 50.00 
Interest on poultry lay-out............ 70.00 








Turkeys Replaced Cotton 


By BYRON DYER 
County Agent, Bulloch County, Ga. 





protection. He wants the eggs to 
touch the ground. 
placed on green feed, such as rape 
and small grains. At all times these 
young turkeys are kept dry. Col. 
Deal believes that cleanliness is the 
key to raising turkeys, even if it is 
necessary to keep them in the par- 
lor. He finishes his flock on the 
corn and peanuts by letting the 
birds do their own _ harvesting. 
Growing mash as recommended by 
the College of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service is used for feeding the 
poults. 


Col. Deal says that if turkeys are 
kept dry and clean as children 
should be, you could buy all the 
feed and then clear one-half the 
value of the bird. 


The marketing system used is 
simple but effective and very efhi- 
cient—the “grapevine” telephone 
does the job. Col. Deal already has 
an order for all that he can finish in 
.1936 if he cares to accept it which 
was established by satisfied custom- 
ers telling a meat market operator 
the quality of his turkeys. 


‘ Murphy’s Hens Pay a Profit 


By RUBY SELF 


ing houses and built the brooding 
batteries from used material. 


The only trouble encountered has 
been chicken pox and feather pull- 
ing, but neither to any great extent. 
The pox has been prevented since the 
second season by vaccination, and 
the feather pulling reduced to a 
minimum by the use of curtains 


made of feed bags dyed red. 


Culling goes on the year round. 
When a hen stops laying, she 
forfeits her life immediately. Each 
year 1,000 chicks are brooded to 
replenish and enlarge the origi- 
nal flock. An accurate set of books 
is kept. The Murphys can tell you 
the exact cost of producing a dozen 
eggs for any given month, and the 
exact profit made. Not allowing for 
labor, the cash profit at the end of 
the second year was $1,500. 


Hens Net $1.63 Above Feed and Labor 


Returns from flock are summar- 
ized as follows:— 


4,320 dozen eggs sold at’ average 

7 OS SRE og Ray WA Se pO he $994.57 
328 pounds hens sold at 15 cents... 49.20 
193 pounds fryers sold at 13 cents 25.09 
458 dozen eggs used at 15 cents... 68.70 
100 pounds chickens used at 10 cents 10.00 





pilaip ee ogski isa Cada eae $1,147.56 

To be successful with poultry, 
farmers must have a good working 
kowledge of other farming opera- 
tions and “must surely know how. 
to grow a good garden so there will 
be extra green feed for the chicks,” 
says J. P. Wilson, manager of the 
substation, who has found that fig, 
peach, pecan, and other fruit and nut 
trees make good shade for poultry 
which is essential in summer. 





The poults are 






Keeps Your Chicks} 





















DR. SALSBURY 'S 


PHEN-O-SAL | 


TABLETS 


@ Most chicks begin life in a normal ang 
fealthy condition. Keep them that _way by 
regular use of Phen-O-Sal Tablets in their 
drinking water. This provides a medicinal 
fluid that goes to all parts of the intestines, 
where it checks and prevents bowel dis. 
orders such as constipation and diarrhea Eh 
. .. heals up any inflammation present , 


loss 
for 
lose 
“om 





































soothes the mucous membrane . and pro. , losin 
vides many blood-building elements neces. tell 1 
sary to good health and vitality. man’ 
Begin now to put your chicks on a Ph é 
O-Sal health-building program. A package seh 
of 125 tablets costs only $1.00. was 
@ Early worm control is important! sent 
Dr. Salsbury’s Avi-Tone to the maakt Wate 
check and prevent round-worm infestation, for u 
Avi-Tone is 100% medicine with no filler, I use 
16- book “First Aid 

F R E E Baby Chicks” P book on Worm Wy a 

Control; book on Vaccination. Write us! sick ; 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 

Qader ,bersonal direction of Salsbury, ens a 

and S in Poultey Diseases fore. 

116 Water Street, Charles City, fowa ough! 
\ Br dats m Take Your POUL’ UBLES 
Pout Peletiinia. The Dealer Who cal = by re 
EMSRS EE He Isa Member of Our NATION-WIDE Diage 

—— POULTRY HEALTH SERVICE, 








CUT PRICE 





Ow “in rais 
3c light male chicks up $1.00) 
eae hae | ie! 

: 8 
straight breeds. Also sults. 
brid and sexed, refund 
hing daiy. find it 
ever wu 
—_ the old 
Soe “maagy Towa, | 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 684, Pleasant Hill, Mo. or Box 684, Okla, 


» WAI 





CLOVER VALLES 


MASTER BRED 
CHICKS § 


Every chick backed by LIdvability 
Guarantee. Purebred, sturdy stock. 
Selected, Bred, Mated 30 years 4 % 
one of America’s oldest f 
firms. Assures more and larger eggs, bigger eas 
more profits. Blood Tested. Order Bs trom this 
Prepaid Prices. Can 5 
7 

























Barred, Buff, White Rocks..... $4.75 
S.C. Reds, Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orp. eH 8.45 
White, Buff Minorcas ... 4.9 

White, Buff, Brown Leghorns... 
New Hampshires, Wh. Giants.. 5.25 
All Heavy Breeds Assorted..... 4.20 7.40 37.00 
De, OE Re eee te er Cee. 3.50 6.00 30.00 
Guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any you lost | 
first two weeks, half price. Can make immediate e 
future delivery. Catalog Free. Order today. - 3 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 124, Ramsey, “7 


BOOTH CHICKS 


Great Money Making 
Get the best this year. Comparative tests 
R. GGS, pay 













SEXING booklet tells how to 
save money. FREE CATALOG. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 620, 


RIVERSIDE CHICK: 


Eighteen varieties. Every aes bird in: - 
spected and_ blood tested y licensed yer 
inspector. Ten oa cent discount 
two weeks’ supply feed free om fags 
placed three weeks or more 
vance. Write for 24-page 1 ae 
catalog and latest price list. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 
R. F. D. No. 4B, Knoxville, Team 
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How To Raise Turke 


You must keep turkeys from 
want to make money. Thi 















































. Trial size $1 
C. O. D. if 
. “How To 






















: Among Baby Chicks 


upo 
er i 
precaution 
drinking water. 





a generous supply of pure water. Drinking 
vessels harbor germs and ordinary drink- 
es ing water often becomes infected with 
7 disease germs and may spread disease 
— through your entire flock and cause the 
S loss of half or two-thirds your hatch be- 


fore you are aware. 
lose half your chicks. 


AL 


of the shell. 
















mal and 
in thet REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
cestiney In Raising Baby Chicks 
rhe “Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
ent ae losing their little chicks, so thought I would 
— . tell my experience. I used to lose a great 
many of the little downy fellows from 
a Phen. bowel troubles, tried many remedies and 
package was about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 290, 
tt Add Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets 
mash to —? ‘es = 
estation, for use in the drinking water of baby chicks. 
I used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 


10 filler, 





















fore. 


ROUBLES Te by return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
ATION: WIDE Diagonal, Iowa. 

;ERVICE, nay eRe 

Se ae 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


what a 


“in raising their little chicks. 


sults. 


Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 


_, WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 


Dept. 290 
Waterloo, Iowa 


ety Supply Dealers. 





Danger of Infection 


Success in raising baby chicks is dependent 
n proper care and management. Read- 
5 are warned to exercise every sanitary 
and beware of infection in the 
Baby chicks must have 


Don’t wait until you 
Use preventive 
methods. Give Walko Tablets in all drink- 
ing water from the time the chicks are out 


Wyandottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after using the Tablets and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever be-, 
I have found this Company thor- 
oughly reliable and always get the remedy 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely at 
ur risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 


So you can satisfy 
-@ ‘yourself as have thousands of others who 
“@ depend on Walko Tablets year after year 
Send 50c (or 
$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 
You run no risk. We guarantee tc 
refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 








+ EXTRA LOW PRICES on 


CARTER 


CHAMPION CHICKS 









500 

ait E Beat hard times with good layers. 
44.25 810 ”\ Branch of famous packing company writes 
39.25 7. \ mus f our customers saying 
47.5 ; \ that Carter’s Champions make the 
37.00 p finest fancy top-of-market broilers 
30.00 and lay biggest premium quality 

any you lose eggs. Leading Eastern Poultry house 

immediate @ establishes special branch to get pre- 


mium quality eggs and broilers from 
Carter Champions. Prompt service. 
100 per cent safe delivery, strong, 
healthy chicks anywher 


LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 
0 1000 


yang Prices 100 50 
Leghorns, Ancona, ..} $7-95 $38.50 $74.50 
red, White, Buff 
















































Rocks, S.C. Reds, wite} j e 
Yands., Buff Orps.... C8 9108... 
- 690 34.00 
Special Quality Chicks add Ic per chick; 
or male chicks — one 
Prices Per 100 Day Old Pullets De Old Males 
horn 4.90 1 
Guaran ¢ 





Columbian Wyandottes.. 8.90 43-50 85-00 
. For 
Extra Special Quality add 3c per chick. 
iy 
old; pay straight breed we 
h. Guaran 

Anconas.100 for for $4.45 

¥ 100 for 8-96 

: Money back for e 0 

not true to 


Heavy Assorted....... 67.00 
1 / » Sexed Chicks—either pullet 
Sf CK "0 

to sex. Prices given below. 

14. 

iy Heavy Breed.100 for x 

$15 92.0. 
t sex under 90%. 












shipped prepaid at above prices. 

e ip =. D.on paonne pbs per 100 
e pay age. Sen 
Your order today. Catalog free. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY 
t. 234, 


Eldorado, Ill 


free 
GTA 06 




























from U. S. Certified flocks. Males 200 





Southern 









iM EGG FARMS, 






UM M’S SOVEREIGN 
STRAINS 
fed on the Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding Farm 


th. For six years 100% free of white 
. United States pullorum clean. Select 


US-ege dams. Approved by Purina Research 
. C Pheseatog Layers Chicago 
Ss Fair. Prices Reasonable. Catalog Free. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Diseases and Troubles 
of Baby Chicks 


(Continued from page 65) 


the intestinal tract. One form causes 
the bird to pass considerable blood. 

Chicks with coccidiosis are droopy 
and pale in color; their wings drag, 
and they have a tendency to huddle 
together. Diarrhea often occurs. 
The disease is so devastating that 
perfectly healthy chicks can, in a 
week’s time, become emaciated and 
lose all pigment which is present 
in the yellow skin breeds. 


The best treatment for an out- 
break is to feed a laxative and move 
the chicks to clean, dry quarters. If 
this cannot be done the milk flush 
can be used (feeding 40 per cent dry 
milk in the ration for three to five 
days). Also sanitary measures should 
be practiced. 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


All of us are interested in pre- 
venting this disease. Especially is one 
anxious when he has gone through 
an epidemic and had _ two-pound 
chickens that were beautiful and 
healthy, only a week or two later to 
be diminished in number and the 
survivors weak and sickly. 

There are two schools of thought 
on the prevention of this disease. 
First, strict sanitation. Clean the 
house daily, keep all places near the 
brooder scrupulously clean. Remove 
litter at least once every five days. 
In some cases wire floors are used 
with no litter. 


The second system of prevention 
is to use a deep litter, forking the 
litter over daily and removing about 
one-half of the dirty litter every 
three or four weeks. Add clean, dry 
litter, mixing with the old litter in 
the house. Place feed troughs and 
water containers on wire covered 
frames so as to keep the chicks away 
from wasted feed and water. Keep 
the house dry. Disinfect the water 
vessels once every third day. 


Personally I like the latter meth- 


od. It seems strange that such a 
method should work so well. If 


you have been having trouble with 
coccidiosis, try this method of rear- 
ing chicks. Remember a dry house 
is essential with this system. If the 
litter becomes moist remove the wet 
litter. But always keep part of the old 
litter in the house. Use disinfectants 
in washing the water containers and 
not in the water, and whether you 
follow either method, don’t crowd 


the chicks. 


Parasites 


Roundworms and tapeworms are 
the two most dangerous internal 
parasites. Raise chicks early, keep 
house flies away as much as possible, 
and use clean ground for rearing. 
External parasites are very seldom 
encountered in growing chicks. An 
exception is the stick-tight flea 
which is prevalent in lower portions 
of Georgia and Alabama and in 
most parts of Florida. 


Greasing the heads or permitting 
the chicks to have a dust bath which 
has been treated with old motor oil, 
are the effective methods used in 
ridding chicks of stick-tight fleas. 





wr 


ms 


to no better way to get your 
chicks off to a good start than the 
Startena way. Startena has been 
known for years as America’s finest 
chick feed. Now it is made even bet- 
ter by the addition of PUR-A-TENE, 
the new feeding discovery. 

What is Pur-a-tene? It’s the concen- 
trated goodness that’s in most fruits 
and vegetables. Scientists call it Car- 
otene or pro-vitamin A. Poultrymen 
see it in bright red combs, smooth 
plumage, lessened colds and added 
vigor. Enough Pur-a-tene is added to 
each bag of Purina Startena to step it 
up 22 times in vitamin A activity. 

Don’t take chances with average 
feeds that may cost a few cents less. 


They so often “fall down” in giving ~ 


you the kind of chicks you want at 6 
weeks. Only Startena gives Startena 
results. Make sure that Startena is the 
feed your chicks get this year! 





PURINA MILLS 
968 Checkerboard Square, St.Louis, Mo. 


Off on the Right Foot with STARTENA! 


67° 





we ‘S 
—_ ys Dy 


Startena is the only 

chick feed on the 

market that contains 
PUR-A-TENE! 
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iy 


possibly tell you. 


LETTERS LIKE THESE EXPLAIN 


140,000 POULTRYMEN HAVE BOUGHT 
FORTY MILLION SIEB CHICKS 


“TI ordered 3600 chicks of you in April, 


“T consider your big type Leghorn 
Chicks the most profitable I have 
ever raised as the hens are not only 
great layers, but they bring me a pre- 
mium price as setting eggs. The cock- 
erels at 3 to 5 rcnths old will weigh 
an average of at least 1 lb. per bird 
more than the usual run of broilers at 


they were the finest I 





order again next year. 





lacing an order 
pped about the first week 
1935."’"—Mrs. Jake J. Aper. 






of April, 


WE HAVE ONE 


ordered from you for seven years, and will 


erels and all pullets but 900 for broilers at a 
nice profit. The 900 pullets I 
pens Sept. 1, sold them the following March at 
a profit of $1.00 per hen for 7 months. I have had 
people visit us from different states and they were all aston- 
ished at the success I have had with my pullets.” 


GRADE...ONLY THE BEST 






ERSIZE SIEBS/fi 


CHICKS 


You might doubt the wisdom of a few people, but you just can’t 
doubt the good judgment of One Hundred and Forty Thousand Honest 
Poultry Raisers. Their preference for SIEB’S OVERSIZE CHICKS is 
stronger proof of their remarkable value than anything we could 



















WHY 


ever saw. I have 
We sold the cock- 


ut into laying 


—K. M. Webb. 


Sieb’s Oversize Chicks Are One Grade Only, the Best! Nothing finer for profitable commercial 
poultry. Send for our new free Poultry Book, or order from this ad—100% live prepaid delivery 


guaranteed. 


AVOID DELAY...ORDER NOW... QUICK SERVICE 


PRICES PREPAID 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorns............ $2.24 $4.23 


Barred, White, Buff Rocks, S. C. Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons.. . 2.37 4.48 


White and Black Minorcas, White 

Orpingtons, S. L. Wyandottes, ‘sent 2.49 4.73 
Heavy Assorted for Broilers............+ 2.12 3.98 
Light Assorted for Layers..............++ 1.99 3.73 
Heavy and Light Assorted........ ; 2.04 3.83 
Mixed Sexed Chicks (All Breeds) 1.74 3.23 





SEXED CHICKS 





SIEB’S HATCHERY, 











Prices per 100: Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas—Pullets, $15.95; Males, $4.45. 
Any Heavy Breeds—Pullets, $12.95; Males, $8.95. 90% accuracy guaranteed. 


BOX 142, 


1 
$7.95 $38.50 $74.50 
8. 41.00 79.50 
43.50 84.50 


7.45 36.00 69.50 
6.95 33.50 64.50 
7.15 34.50 66.50 
5.95 28.50 54. 





LINCOLN, ILL. 
























Georgia, 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION, 
Alabama, 
other editions as per list below. 


covering 


and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use 


‘‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
Give two gooJ 
references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


including each initial in your name and address. 















































Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Ga.-Ala.-Florida..... 175,000 Ga., Ala., is ee Madisge és 10¢ a word 00 per inch 
—_ Pt bed Mississippi Valley... 160,000 Miss., La., Ar Tene. .... 9c a word 
you wish Carolinas- Virginia. . 215,006 North Carolina, 8. C., and Va 13c a word $1: 
te use. Kentucky-Tennessee. 125,00 Ky., Va., Mid. and E. Tenn. 8¢ a word $7.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER a ai iibaesiiiis LG og | a Dao, ia as see ane 8 Sond iy bs = inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
ALL nid BE BS are 45. 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our _ Your ad set in larger type is m 
office not later than the 1st of month Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. tinctive and attractive. "Note rates pe 
preceding the month of publication. + “i ig inch in table. 
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Farms for Sale 


New Farm Catalog Every Month, Frec—Diversified 
Furms—8 Mid-West Stites; many equipped, crops. 
United Farm Agency, 806-FP Times Star Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Alabama 


200 Acres Improved Valley Land—Near Birmingham, 





on good road; $5,000. 720 Acres, improved, near 

Tuscaloosa, on good road; $10,000. To buy and sell 

lands, write, Thos. H. Vaughn, Birmingham, 
Texas 


Why Pay Rent—When you can buy a farm in the 
Panhandle and South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 
‘pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level prairie lands—deep, rich 
and fertile soil. Good towns, good roacis, excéllent 
schools. Let me send you our agricultural publication 
“The Earth.”’ Write today. T. B. Gallaher, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 
21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 





Southeast Texas—Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming 
belt where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back- 





to-the-Farm movement and live at home. For prices, 
terms, location, ete., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum 
Building, Houston, Texas. 
Virginia 
Bargains Belt Realty, 


in Farms — Free Catalog. 
Va. 


Plants 


NOTICE: —IN THB PURCHASD OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless tke advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Chase City, 

















Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Quality Plants — Frostproof Cabbage— 
Charleston, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen— 
yeled, variety name !—500,60c; 1,000, 75c; 
{ 10,000, $5.00; ,000, $12.00. Onions— 
Cryst Wax, Bermuda, Swe Spanish, Prizetaker— 
500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 6,000, $2. Tomatoes—Greater 
Baltimore, Marslobe, Bonny Best, Earliana, New Stone 

500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. 
Improved Porto Ri Potatoes, from Certified seed— 
500, 75c; 1,000, .25; 5,000, $6 00. Big Stem Jerseys— 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. 100% live delivery guaran- 
anteed or duplicate shipment free. Fairview Farms, 
Inc., Quitman, Ga. 





Fairview 
oF ly sense? 
sed, la 

000, $300: 












Frostproof Plants—Cabbage: Jersey Wakefield, Char- 








leston Wakefield, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch—Select va- 
rieties wanted, marked sepearate; full count, 50 to 
bunch—Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50; express, 75c thousand; 5,000, $3.25. Onions, 100 
to bunch—Bermuda, Yellow’ or White, Crystal Wax, 
Prizetaker— Postpaid: 200, 30c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 


5,000, $3.00. Write for prices 
and other varieties Cabbage 
E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


express, 75¢c thousand; 
Tomato, Potato, arene 
P Plants; ready April 15th. 





~ Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, April shipment— 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25. Tomato—Mar- 
globe, Bonnie Best, Baer, Matchless, Baltimore, 
Stone—100, 30; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, .$1.50; 
5,000, $6.25. Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey, (har- 
leston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen—3500, 50c; 
1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00. Onion, Bermucdas—-Same price 
as cabbage. Prompt shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Johnson Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. 


GRADE A — CERTIFIED 
Porto Rico, Dooley, Triumph Potato Plants 
$1.35 per 1,000, delivered. April Ist delivery. 
CUPP PLANT CO., Cullman, Ala. 





Yellow Bermuda, Prize- 
-~Postpaid: 500, ‘0c; 
express, 6,000, $2.25. Tomato 
‘field grown, well rooted, hand 
arliana, John Baer, Marglobe, 
yaid: 300, T5e; 500, $1.00; 
00, $2.50. Prompt shipment. 
Culver Plant Farms, Mt. 





Onion Plants—Crystal Wax, 
aler, Sweet Spanish, pencil-size— 
1,000, 96c; 3,000, $2.25; 
Plants—Large, stalky, 
selected, roots mossed- 
Stone, Early Jewel—Pos 
1,000, $1.75; express, 2,5 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pleasant, Texas. 









Frostproof Cabbage, 200 
25 Eggplants, Cauli- 
$1.00 postpaid. 
1,000, $1.50, 
Large, tough, 
packed in 
Satisfaction 
Texas. 


Assortinent — 200 
Onions, 200 Tomatos, 25 Peppers, 
flower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts—All 
Mixed as wanted, 200, 50c; 650, $1.00; 
postpaid. Express collect, 5,000, $5.00. 
hand selected. Leading varieties. Mossed, 
ventilated containers. Prompt shipment. 

guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, 


Plant 





-Leading varieties. 
1,000. $2.75; 10,000, 

50,000, $18.00; 100,000, $35.00. 
000, $2.00. Tomatoes—500, 60c; 
50. Improved Porto Rico Potatoes 
$1.00; 5,000, $4.50. 100% satisfac- 
Clements "Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Onions— 
65c; 5,000, 


Cabbage ig 
50e; 


Frostproof 
Cc. ret 500, 





tion guaranteed. 





Bulbs 











12 Exhibition Dahlias, $2.85; others, $1.85; mixed, 
$1.00. Catalog free. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Plant Coke’s Gladiolus Bulbs — 100 bulbs, $1.00. 
J. B. Coke, Macon, Ga. 





Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Frostproof Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Copenhagen, Early Dutch, Late Dutch, Marion Market, 
Allseason, Golden Acre; Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, 
Collards—Postpaid: 200, 60c; 300, 70c; 500, 95c; 1,000, 
$1.65, Express collect, Cabbage, 2,000 or more, 60¢ 
per 1,000. Onions: Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, 
Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish—Postpaid: 500, 55c; 1,000, 
95c 500, $2.15. Express, prepaid, 6,000, $3.50; ex- 
press, “collect, 6,000 crate, $2.00. Sweet Potatoes— 
Certified: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Red Velvet; Toma- 
toes: Marglobe, Baltimore, Gulf State, June Pink, 
Earliana, Bonny Best, McGee, New Stone, Dwarf 
Stone; Cauliflower: Snowball, Larpe Te reg ond 
100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, 90c; 500, $1.20; express pre- 
paid, 1,000, $1.75 postpaid, 1,000, $1.95; 2,000, ex- 
prepaid, 3. 2. Pepper — Ruby King, World 
California ‘Wonder, Chinese Giant, 

Tabasco, Red Cayenne; Eggplant: New _ 
Black Beauty—50, 40c; 0, : 
500, $1.45; 1,000, $2. 50. 
riety labeled; roots mossed ; 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dany, Omaha, Texas. 






Open field grown; each va- 
packed ventilated cartons. 
G. Farrier Plant Com- 


~ Frostproof Cabbage—Each bunch _ 50, mossed, labeled 
variety name. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Dutch—Post- 
paid: 200, 65c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. 
Onion—Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, ‘Sweet Spanish, 
Prizetaker—Prepaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, 
$3.50. Tomato—Large, well rooted, open field — 
mossed, labeled with variety name—Livingston Globe, 
Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Earli- 
ana, Gulf State Market, Early eon —Postpaid: 100, 
50c; 200, 75c; 300, $1 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. 
Pepper—Mossed and labeled—Chinese Giant, Bull Nose, 
Ruby King, Red Cayenne—Postpaid: 100, 65¢c; 200, 
$1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50. Full count, prompt 
shipment, safe arrival satis:action guaranteed. Union 
Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 








“Plants 
labeled, 


of Quality’? — Open field grown, mossed, 
variety named. Frostproof Vases aa 


Frostproof Cabbage ant Saw Leading varieties: 
la eled, variety Cabbage—500, 60c; 
5,060, $3.00; 10. 300 $5. 00; 25,000, Su. 00; 
50, 000, $20.00. Onions—: 500, 50c; 1, 00 0, 75e; 6,000, 
$2.50. Tomatoes—500, 65c; 1,000, $1. 00; 5, 000, $4. 00. 
Improved Porto Rico Potatoes, from Certified seed— 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5.00. Full count, live 
delivery guaranteed. Sunnydale Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 








“One Cent Sale’’—Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, and 
Tomatoes—All leading varieties; mossed, labeled, va- 
riety named—500, 51c; 1,000, 76c; 2,000, $1.01; 5,000, 
$2.51. Improved Porto Rico Potatoes, from Certified 
seed—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; $5.00. Cabbage— 
10,000, $4.51; 25,000, $11 ‘01; 50, 000, $21. 01; 100,000, 
$40.01. Full count, prompt shipment, satisfaction 
guaranteed. South Georgia Farms, Quitman, (a. 





Government Inspected and Treated Red and 
Nancy Halls, and Triumph Potato 
Plants—$1.50 thousand. Marglobe, Breakoday, and New 
Stone Tomato Plants—$1.25 thousand. Royal King, 
Pimiento, and California Wonder Sweet Pepper—-35c 
hundred; $2.00 thousand. Black Beauty Eggplants—35c 
hundred. Prompt shipment. Guaranteed satisfaction or 
money refunded. L. C. Page, Graham, Ga. 


Improved, 
Pink Porto Ricos, 





Large, Healthy Plants, Prepaid—Certified Porto Rico 





Potato, 1,000, $1.50; Marglobe, other varieties Tomato, 
from certified seed, 100, 35c; 400, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. 
Pepper, 100, 50c; 1,000, $2.75. Cabbage, Onion, 500, 

1.35. Tomato and Potato, express collect, 


; 10,000, $9.50. Prompt shipment. D. J. 





Harrison, Blackshear, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants—Several Best Varieties—60c thou- 
sand. Tomato Plants, 75c thousind; Marglobe and 
Baltimore. Pepper Plants, Big Bell or Hot, 40c hun- 
dred; $2.50 thousand. White Bermuda Onion Plants, 
75e. Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.25 thou- 
sand. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Coker’s Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—Govern- 
ment inspected; most productive; best quality—1,000, 
prepaid, $1.75; express collect, $1.40 per 1,000. Reedy 
March 20th. Cabbage Plants—Five leading varieties— 








Charleston, Flat Dutch, ( press 
1,000, $1.10; 5,000, $4.50. Mail prepaid: 500, 

$1.35. Onions — Crystal Wax, Bermuda, 
Prizetaker—Postpaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, 
6,000, $4.00; 12,000, $7.50. 
Tomatoes—Greater Baltimore, Marglobe, Bonny Best, 
Earliana. New Stone — Express prepaid: 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50; 10,000, $12.50. Improved 
Porto Rico potatoes, from Certified seed—Express pre- 
paid: 500, $1.00; 000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Nancy 
Halls—500, $1. 255 1,000, $2.00. 100% live delivery 
guaranteed or duplicate shipment free and prepaid. 
Kentucky Plant Company, Owensboro, 

Place Your Order - with “Experienced Plant Grower— 
Genuine Improved Red Velvet and Yellow Skin Porto 
Rico, White Yams, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Potato 
Plants—$1.50, 1,000. Marglobe, New Stone, Break 0’ 
Day, Gulf State Tomato Plants—$1.25, 1,000. Royal 
King. Ruby Giant, California Wonder, Bull Nose Pep- 
0; $2.25 000. ‘f 
Black Beauty—35c, k 
treated. Prompt ship- 
J. H. Lord, Graham, 


Jersey, 

prepaid: 
85c; 1,900 
Sweet Spanish, 
$1.00. Express prepaid: 





10 








per’ Plants—35c, 100; 
York Improved, 
All plants Government inspected; 


ment, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Georgia. 














Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 
Cabbage and Onion Plants—$1.00 thousand, prenaid; 





not prepaid, 65¢c. Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants— 
$1.40 thousand, prepaid; not prepaid, $1.00. Pepper 
Plants, .75 thousand, prepaid; not prepaid, $1.50. 
W. J. Davis Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 





Quality Plants—Cabbage, Onion—Leading varieties— 








1,000, 50c. Porto Rico Pink Skin Potato—1,000, $1.00. 
Marglobe, Earlinana Tomato—1,000, T75c. Peppers— 
1,000, $1.00. Satisfactory delivery. Calvary Plant 
Farms, Calvary, Georstia. 

Special Selected Frostproof Cabbage Plants—All va- 
rieties—i00, 50c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.50, Early To- 
mato Plants— Pritchard, Marslobe, Bonny Best (erti- 
fied seed) —500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Ramsey Farms, 
Quitman, Georgia. 

Ready Now: Cabbage and Onion—500, 40c; 1,000, 
65c. Reaiy after the 15th: Tomato Plants—500, .70c; 
1,000, $1.25. Pepper—500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.00. "Write 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Millions Certified Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants— 
$1.00 per 1,000; any amount wanted. Cash with order, 
G, &. 











uality and count guaranteed. Carter, Rock- 
ingham, Georgia. 

Certified Potato Plants—Running and Bunch Porto 4 
Rico, Nancy Hall, and Dooley Yam—$1.50 thousan’', 
prepaid. Ready April 25th. Teem Plant Company, 
Cullman, Ala. 

Millions Plants — Leading Varieties Tomatoes, Tig 
thousand; Pepper, $2.00 thousand; Potatoes, $1.3 
thousand. Ready now. Gardner’s Plant Farm, Paro, 
Georgia. 

Porto Rico Potato; Marglobe, LEarliana, Greater 
Baltimore Tomato’ Plants—$1.00 thousand. Cabbage 


*lants—75e thousand. Strickland Plant Co., Mershon, 


Georgia. 





—_—_———. 
Tomato Plants—Millions Marglobe, Stone, ge 
Bonnie Best—75 cents thousand. Quality, cou 




















































































for free catalog. Parramore & Griffin Seed Co., 
Valdosta, Georgia. deliverey guaranteed. Colony Plant Co., Fitzgerald, ta 
Plants Ready—Cabbage: Jerseys, Chirlesion Wake- Certified Plants—Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1. 
field, and Flat Dutch; Cnions: Crystal Wax and Price- thousand. Marglobe Tomatoes, $1.00; Cabbage, 5c. 
takers—75e thousand. Potato, Tomato, Peppers ready Quick shipment. Vernon Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. 
April 20th. Write for prices. Tuten Plant Co., 
Baxley, Georgia. e Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants— 
500, 50c; 1,000, 85e. Roots packed in damp moss. Sat- 
Certified Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1. ae bE 000, isfaction guaranteed. Postal Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
f.o.b.; postpaid, 1,000, $1.40. Cabbage — K 1, - ipsa 
Dutch; Tomatoes— Mar lobe, Stone, aiatculeen. ‘Ba ti- Tomato Plants—Marglobe Wilt Kes‘stant or Ston— 
more—Postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, 90c. John B. Pope, 95e¢ thousand. Ruby King Pepper—20c hundred. Prompt- 
Fitzgerald, Ga. ly shipped. Prepaid. Dean Plant (Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Quality Plants Ready—All varieties Cabbage and Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000, 
60c thousand; Certified Potato and Tomato, Field grown Greater Baltimore and Marglobe Tomato 
thousand; Pesper and Eggplent, $2.00 thousand, Plants—$1.00 thousand. T. W. Ahl, Baxley, Ga. 
xpress; postase extra. Lakeside Plant Farms, —— 

Lakeland, Ga. Certified Porto Rico Potato, Cabbage, and Tomato 
— — —--- Plants—$1.00 thousand. Plants shipped twice daily. 
Cabbage Onion, and Certified Tomato Plants—Col- We are bonded. Modern Plaat Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

lect: 500, 65¢c; 1,000, $1.00; prepaid: 500, $1.00; —_ —__-—_——_ 
,000, .50. Potato Plants, all varieties, 500, 75c; Send No Money — C.o.d.—Frostproof Cabbage and 
Prompt service. Valdosta Plant Co., Onion Plants — All varieties now ready. 500, Gbe; 
1,000, 95e. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
Certified — Millions Frostproof Cabbage Plants — ‘Sweet Potato Plant s—Nancy Halls and Porto Ricos— 
Wakefielcs Dutch, Copenhagen Market — 500, 50c; Good strong planits—1,000, $1.25. Large lots cheaper. 
1,000, 7: 3,000, $1.75; 5,000, $2.50. Quality, count, Thompson's Plant Farm, Me Kenzie, Tenn. 
promptness guaranteed. American Plant €o., Alma, Ga, 
Certified Tomato Plants—$1.20 thousand.  Copen- 
New Crop Plants—Leading varieties Cabbage, Ber- hagen Cabbage, Bermuda Onions—95c thousand, de- 
muda Onions—75e thousand. Porto Rico Potato Plants, livered. TT. B. McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 
$1.40 thousand. Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore (Donny 
Best) Tomato Plants, $1.00. L. P. Legg, Ashburn, Ga. Certified — Frostproof Cabbage Plants — Wakefields, 
Dutch, Copenhagen Market—1,000, 75c; 3,000 up a 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000; 50c. National Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


5,000 up ae ax 00. T omato Plants—Leading varieties— 
500, ; $1.00; 5,000 up at 75c. Quality, count, 
aaietis ‘guaranteed “American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Quality Plants—Onion, Cabbage, and Collard— —$1. 00 














Frostproof Cabbage Plants—All leadering varieties— 
5,000, $2.00; 10,000, $3.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
South Georgia Farms, Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Plants—Absolutely free and 














per 1,000, prepaid. Pepper, Tomato, Sweet Potato, “Fairview’s’’ 
and Eggplant—$1.75, prepaid. Our business built on prepaid for few minutes your spare time. Write, 
satisfied customers. Parrish Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. Fairview Farms, Inc., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants — Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Early Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Pure and Improved; 
Jersey, Dutch, Charleston — 00, Se; 5,000 up, mossed—$1.00 thousand. Count and quality potenti 
60c. Yellow Onions, 50c. Write for prices on Certi- Colony Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 
fied Tomato Plants. Osteen Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. —— 

—————__—-—- - Certified—Frostproof Copenhagen Market, Wakefields, 

500 Frostproof Cabbage Onion, Potato, or Tomato Dutch Cabbage Plants— rae 75c; 3,000 up at 50c. 


Plants absolutely free and postpaid for selling only 50 
Coccnut Bon Bons at 5e each. Order candy today and 
and free list. Fairview Farms, Inc., Quitman, Ga. 


Millions Better Quality Plants—Porto Rico rotates, 








Southern Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.50, 
Write for quantity prices. 





~ Improved 
delivered. Prompt delivery. 
Geo, Thompson, Odum, Ga. 





certified; leading varieties Tomatoes— $1.00 
Frostproof Cabbage and Onions—75c; book now for 


date wanted. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 





Potato Plants—Millions ready. Pure and Improved 
Porto Rico Yams—$1.00 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000 
$8.00. Moss packed. Fresh delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Stokes Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


five | thousand, 





Potato, Pepper Plants—$1.25 thousand; 


$5.00. Tomato—$1.06; five thousand, $3.75 Cabbage, 
Onion—Sixty cents thousand. All leading varieties. 
B. J. Morris & Son, Baxley, Ga. 


Millions. 


Send no Money—Pay Postman. Frostproof Cabbage, 
Onion Plants—Prompt shipment—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c 
2,000, $1.50. Packed damp moss. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. _ Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Fresh | 








Cabbage, 
3,000, 
Pepper. 


Grown Plants — Leading varieties 
Bermuda Onions, c.o.d.—500, 45c; 1,000, 75c; 
$2.00. Get prices on Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Turner Co. Plant Farm, Rebecca, Ga. 





Millions—Leading Varieties Tomato, Cabbage, and 
Onion P!ants—$1.00 thousand, delivered; 75c, expressed. 
Porto Rico Potato—$1.50 thousand, delivered; $1.25, 
expressed. Ovie Crowe, Valdosta, Ga. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Count and qual- 


ity guaranteed—$1.15 thousand; 3,000, $1.00. Marglobe 
Tomato Plants, 75c thousand; Cabbage Plants, oc. 
Southern Farms, Rockingham, Ga. 





Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government inspected and 
treated—90c thousand. Leading varieties Tomatoes— 
90c thousand. Sweet and Hot Pepper—$1.50 thousand. 











Upshaws—Better Quality Yellow Skin Porto Rico 
Sweet Potato Plants—$1.75 thousand, delivered. Moun- 
tain View Farms, Rydal, Ga. 





Schroer’s Better Plants—Write for prices on early 
Schroer 





Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Potato Plants. 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 

Cabbage and Onion Plants—60c thousand. Sweet 
Potato and Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. Griffith 


Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Send No Money—C.o.d.—Frostproof Cabbage, Ber- 
muda Onion Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 85c; f.0.b. Tifton. 
Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


State Inspected Porto Rico and Early Triumph Potato 
Plants—95c per thousand. Any amount ready now. 
I. B. Jones, Screven, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion Plants—Ask for 
prices. Trucks and car lots our specialty, Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—From selected, 
large lots cheaper. 











Nancy 
treated " scod—$1. 40 thousand; 
Yancey, McKenzie, Tenn. 





Certified Porto’ Rico, ‘Nancy Hall, 
Plants — $1.35 per 1,000, delivered. ui 
Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


ae t 
and Dooley Potato « 
pn Buel Hudson, - 





Dooley Yam, Triumph Potato 
oley a i n, 


A-Grade Porto Rico, 
{ delivered. Livi 


Plants—$1.50 thousand, 
Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 















































1,000, postpaid, $1.00; express collect, 60c per 1,000. c. 
Redland Farms, Odum, Ga. Woodrow Thornton, Screven, Ga. 6.000 Crystal Wax or Yellow Berwude 2 Onion, Pll 2 
agli: Saakadlomaiees $1.75; 2,000 Cabbage Plants, $1.25 

Certified Tomato Plants—500, a 1,000, $1.50. had pal pg a ig or Pink Skin fie Spare bas Po- Carrizo Springs, Texas. 

Potato Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. Both ready tato Plants; arglobe Tomatoes. Satisfaction guar- Stone, 

about 20th. Ready now: Cabbage and Onion Plants— nteed. Government inspected. Prompt shipment. Tomato a Dy te eh neat 

500, 50c; 1,000, 75c. On all plants, write for special J. B. Eason, Screven, Ga. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. 

quantity prices. H. W. Parramore, Valdosta, Ga. - : - East Palatka, Florida. er 
Cabbage, “Onion, and Collard Plants—60c th ; nts—#0e 

Fresh Green Spring Cabbage Plants and Bermuda Tomato, $1.00; Sweet Potato, $1.25; Eggplant and Leading varieties Cabbage and ‘er bis Katie 
Onion Plants. Early Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch— Pepper Plants, $1.50 thousand. Dorris Plant Com- thousand, delivered; 60c , thousan 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.40, postpaid; 5,000, $3.75, onpaees pany, Valdosta, Ga. Crowe, Valdosta, Ga. eee 
collect. Tomato, Pepper, Eggplants—100, 75c; 1,000 . ship- 
$3.00. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala. High Quality Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, 50c; Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants —— Peat Grow- 

1,000, 75¢; 5,000, $3.00. Potato and Tomato Plants— ment—1,000, $1.10; 5,000, $5.00. n 
‘ Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, and ee end 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 10,000, $9.00. Bill Peters, ers, Alma, Georgia. = 
ng varieties; mossed and labeled—$1.00 thousand. Ray City, Georgia. —$1. 
Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.50; Nancy Halls, $1.75. All Leading Varieties Tomato and Cabbage Pe ate 1 
express prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Ken- Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—All varieties— per thousand. Berry Bros. Plan § 
tucky Plant & Seed Company, Hawesville, Ky. 500, 60c; 1,000, 80c; 5,000, $3.00. Catalog eg ian. Chipley, Florida. eee 
fied Tomato, Pepper, Potato, Eggplants. Sims an ants—500, 

All Leading Varieties Cabbage, Onions—75 cents (Co., Pembroke, Ga. . Frostproof Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Tien, Bee 
1,000. Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.2 ,000. otading 60c; 1,000, $1.00, delivered. Knud 
varieties Tomatoes, $1.00, 1,000. Peppers, $1.50, 1,000. Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants — 1,000, 75c; green, Alabama. a 
Write for prices on large lots. Satisfaction casbentend 10,000, $6.00, Roots packed in damp moss. Free cata- Ri Potato Pls Plants 
3. F. Howell Plant Co., Lakeland, Georgia. log. Tomato, Potato Plants. Jefferson Plant Farms, Government Tnaparied Porto es 

Albany, Georgia. thousand. Ready now, Curtis ones, 

Booking Orders—Yellow Porto Rico, Onions, Cabbage, rn 1 
Tomatoes, Sweet Pepper Plants—April delivery—$1.00 Porto Rico Potato Plants—Millions ready April 10th. Million Certified Porto Rico Potatt sley, Ga. ed 
thousand, express collect. W. H. Hamm, Ray City, Ga. $1. 00 per 1,000. Bristol Brokerage Co., Bristol, Ga. per 1,000, f.o.b. Kimbrel Plan 

si Rico # 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand, Sixteen Leading Varieties Sweet Potato Plants— Rockingham, Ga,—Parlg 
Write for’ prices. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. Keriy ¥ oe “Potato Plants— J 


delivered. Alabama Plant Co., Route 1, Cullman, Ala. 
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4 BERRY VINES—Blackberry, Dewberry vines—Each 3c 


 4SPPLE TREES — ‘cna Golden Grimes, Ark. 


Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato 


Cabbage and Onion Plants Now 


—Frostproof 
€.0.d. day's : Farmers’ Plant Co., 





Ready—500, 1,000, 95c;. 
Tifton, Georgia 
s yroved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Red or 
ae aki ase “thousand, f.o.b. James McLeod, 


Kin 
pink sk 8 
Sereven, Geo rgia. 





Frostproof Cabbage, sermuda | Onion Plants— 








6 1,000, 85c; f.0.b. Tiiton. Coleman, 
Tifton, Georgia. 

50 

ified Grade A Porto Rico Potato ‘Plants—$1. 5 

a cosind, postpaid. Prompt service. 3. E. Tucker, 
‘Cullman, A PAE ope Le Oe ee 

ia Grown ¢ nts, , Frostproof— 

cn ose $1.00. Lewis a Plant Farm, Lewis- 











ae >. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—From Grade ok “‘Seed— —$1. 50 
thousand, prepaid. Moss packed. ‘ L. Teem, Foley, 
Alabama ae at betes 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants— All ~Teading rieties— 





Sunnydale Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


2,500, $1.00 





Government Inspected— 


Bristol, Ga. 


Potato Plants 


Rice 
gee $ Boyett, 


$1.00 thousand We J. 





- aes 
y i P to. ‘Rico Potato Plants—Write for quan- 
ghar W. Ww. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 








tity P prices. Leto peek ee 
rto Rico Potato Plants - - Million Inspected— 
ae “s .75. Bristol Plant Co., Bristol " 











> —F 3rade —$1.50 
Se Porto Rico Potato Plants From Grade A Seed 
thousan, ‘prepaid. S. E. Teem, Foley, Ala. 





Improved d. Porto Rico Potato Plants - State | inspected. 
$1.00 per 1,000. H. G, Evans, Baxley, Ga. 





Pree. New € italog of Frostproof Cabbage Plants sent 
on request. P. D. Fulwood, 1 Tifton, Ga 





Tomato and Pepper Plants- —$1. 50 thousand. A. 
Youell, Plant Grower, Boynton, Florida. 


a dahaliaaaa 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 











“Tomato Plants - Leading wilt' resistant varieties. 


W. J. House, Gorda; Ala. 


Certified Marglobe Tomato Plants — $1.00 thousand. 
a P. Mullis, Baxley, Ga. 


Dahlias 
Extraordinary Offer!—8 Di‘ferent Exhibition Dahlia 
Roots, labe!e:I—$1. ie postpai:l. From largest growers 
in Central States. Catalog Free. Kunzman’s, Dablias, 
New Albany, Andiana. 

















Flowers 
Large Type Chrysanthemums—Sunglow Yellow, Snow 








White, Man O’War Pink, Tinted Flesh, Ball Yellow, 
Lavenler, C Rei, Ball Pink—20 plants, $1.10; 
small type. 35 plants, $1.00. Silver Floral Garden, 
Cuthbert, Georgia. 

Cannas—Apricot, Eureka, King E!umbert, President, 


cents dozen; 
Calfee, Bruns- 


fumbert, Wyoming 


Yellow King i 
delivered. S. 


two dollars hundred, 
wick, Georgia. 


Dahlias — Mixed, 
choice, labezed, $3 
s, $1.10 «dozen. 


Fifty 
L 





exhibition, $1.10 dozen; extra 
dozen. Chrysanthemums, all 
Stadler’s Gardens, Reidsville, N. C. 


Tink, 65c; Blue, 75e; 
Free. Cottage Gardens, 





Witer Lilics—White, 35c; 
Pink Lotus, 85c. Catalog 
Livingston, Alabama. 





Kudzu 


Kudzu Crowns—100, $1.00, postpaid. 
larkinsville, Ala. 


Luther She‘ton, 





Nursery Stock 
2-Year FIELD GROWN ROSES, 19c 


HARDY. MONTHLY BLOOMERS THAT WILL 
PLEASE THE MOST EXACTING. 
YEAR FIELD GROWN ROSES — Red, Pink, 
Shell Radiance, Talisman, Pres. Hoover, Supreme 
Premier, Rapture, Columbia, Briarcliff, Sunburst, 
Lady Hillingdon, Edel, Victoria, Druski, Claudius 
Pernet, Geo. Pernet, J. J. L. Mock, F. S. Key, 
Padre, Cuba, Mrs. E. P. Thom, Joanna Hill, Pris- 
tilla, Ophelia, Mrs. Chas. Bell, Mrs. Aaron Ward, 


Olympiad, Templar. CLIMBING ROSES — Pauls 
Scarlet, Talisman, Red Radiance, Marechiel Neil, 
Victoria, Meteror. 

All 2-Year Field Grown Roses..........+: Each 19¢ 


FLOWERING SHRUBS—Red, 
Red Dogwood, Althea Red, 
Purple, Bird of Paradise, Butterfly Bush, Bush 
Honeysuckle, Red Bud, Golden Bell, Forsythia, 
White Snowberry, Deutzia, Spirea Thunbergii, 
Spirea Billardi, Spirea Van Houtte, Mock Orange, 
Hardy Hibuscus, Silky Dogwood, Tamarix, Wegalia. 
All flowering shrubs. 

Price—2 to 3 ft. size, each, 19c; 


Pink, Crape Myrtle, 
Althea White, Althea 


3 to 4 ft. size, ea. 30c 


EVERGREENS—Eunonymous Japonica (the best for 
the South), Abelia, Nandina, Wax Leaf Ligustrum, 
zona Cypress, Italian Cypress, Rosedale Arbor- 








vitae, Lodense Privett, Yellow Jasmine, Santolina, 
Baker Arbor Vitae, Prices on Srerereen -Nice 
Strong Plants -Each 29¢ 
4MOOR RIVER tar Lab HEDGE PLANTS— 
SEE ROD £1, GIR ssp c'cdice sc vse ces ¢ess's Each 10¢ 
10 for 70c; 25 for $1.65; 100 for $5.50. 


and Otootan Soybeans—Write us for pr.ces. 
Denson Co., 


Nursery Stock 


Peach Trees — Leading Varieties—$55.00 thousand; 
$6. 00, hundred. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Apricot, Plum, 
Fig, Walnut, Pecan, Grape, Ornamentals—Right prices. 





Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 

Hedge Plants-Amoor River Privet — Evergreen, 
bushy, and strong. One year, $1.25; two years, $3.00 
per 100, delivered. Evergreen 


Guaranteed to live. 


Nurseries, Conway, 8. 






Beans 
5,000 Bushels Early Speckle tebe vid 70 cents; Bunch, 
$2.00; Otootan, $3. 50; Biloxi, -50; Laredo, $3.00; 
Brabham Peas, $1.7: Iron, $1.60: Mixed, $1.25. 


Jack 3urch, Chester, ‘Ga. 





For Sale—Genuine High Grade 

livered your station in two-bushel lots or more at 
$4.00 per bushel. Cash with order. Williams Store, 
Luthersville, Ga. 


Gtootan Beans—De- 








Twelve Roses, Everblooming, 2-Year—$1.50, post- 
paid. Assorted colors. The Flower Shop, Waxahachie, 
Texis. 

Strawberries 


Berry Plants of Superior Quality—5,000,000 Straw- 
berry Plants — Mastodon, Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, 
Premier, and other leading varieties. Raspberry «nd 
Blackberry Plants. Grape Vines. Currant and Goose- 
berry Bushes. Asparagus Roots. Our Spring, 1936, 
Catalog is chuck full of good things. It’s Free. Write 





for it. Bountiful Ridg2 Nurseries, Box C, Princess 

Anne, Maryland. 
See Strawberri es—Blakemore, Aroma, Mission- 
$1.: 000, $2.00; 10,000, £17.50. South- 





a 

land, att rfax 
80c; 300, $1.7 
Memphis, Tenn 


oo Jorsett, Progressive Everbear ing—100, 
1,000, $4.25. Shelby Plant Farms, 





Strawberri 
ma—500, $1. 
sive Evyerbearing 
85c; 300, $1.75; 
tiesburg, Miss. 





Certified—- Missionary, Blakemore, Aro- 
1,000, $2.00; 10,000, $17.50. Progres- 
, Dorsett, Fairfax, Southland — 100, 
1,000, $4.25. Cakdale Farm, Hat- 








Missionary 


$1.00: 1,000, 
$2.00. Bl 


Strawberry Plants — 500, 
, $2.50, delivered. 


semore, 500, $1.50; 1,000 












A. M. Kenan, Wallace, N. 

Millions Genuine Maryland Missionary Strawberry 
plants, $1.50 per thousand at Castleberry, Thurmond 
Farm, Custieberry, Ata. 

r : 
Youngberries 
Youngberries—Latham, Chief, Cuthbert, Raspberries 
—— McDonald, Eldorado, Early Harvest Blackberries. 

— Dewberries. Prepaid: 10, 75c; 25, $1 





50, 
2.00; 100, $3.25. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Tenn. 





Youngberry and Dewberry Plants—25, 65c; 50, $1.10; 
500, $6.00; 1,000. $11.00, prepaid. Hinkle Plant 
Farm, Cullman, Alabama. 


Seeds 
PLL CG BED 


LESPEDEZA— 


One of the best and one of the cheapest 
leguminous forage crops. No prepara- 
tion of ground necessary as is the case 
with most cther crops of merit. We 
have the highest quality seed and can 
supply your choice of varieties. 


COMMON — KOBE — KOREAN 


SEED CORN— 


All standard varieties. Hand butted 
and tipped. Also machine graded. 


SOY BEANS— 
Biloxi, Tokio, Virginia, Mammoth Yel- 
low, Mammoth Brown, Laredo (Gen- 
uine Southern), Norredo. 











Alfalfa, Cane Seed, Sweet Clover, Cow- 

peas, Sudan Grass, Other Grasses and 

Clovers. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with 

FIDELCO SEED, send us his name. 
FIDELITY: SEED: CoO., 


JOE L. MITCHELL, Manager, 
Box 1611-G, Memphis, Tenn. 


All Varieties 





Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, 





Chutas—Ouwier field seeds. Write for price list. Freda 
Bennett, Eastman, Georgia. 
For Sule—All types Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Biloxi 


Karsten & 
Macon, Ga. 





Sieg 


GEO. 


ALFALFA, $5.90 — GRIMM ALFALFA, 
$7.: - White Sweet Clover, $2.90—Yellow, $4.00 
Red “C lover, $10.30. All 60 pounds bushel. Triple re- 
c.eaned. Return seed if not satisfied. 


BOWMAN, CONCORDIA, KANSAS. 





Grass see! 


Common . eoetion Seed—$3.10 per bushel. Carpet 
7e per jound. A. R. Annison, Zachary, La. 





H. M. Franklin & Co., Tennille, 


For Sale—Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peas, Farm Seeds. 
Georgia. 





Shuler & Smoak 


Fulghum Seed Oats, CARESS | 


_ Soybeans — Write, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C. 





PEACH TREES — Elberta, Arp Beauty, 
berta, Late Elberta, E. Wheeler, 
Mamie Ross, Indian Cling, 
ure Prices—2 tO 8 ft......5-...00ccseeceee 
3 to 4 ft., 19¢; 4 to 5 ft., 26c; 5 to 6 ft., 33¢. 
PLUM TREES—Maeyanna, Burbank, Black Beauty, 

» America, Wickson, Niona, Abundance, Six 


Early El- 
Georgia, Slappy, 
Chinese Cling, og 


LEADING PASTURE GRASSES 
Crotalarias, Sesbania, Cane, Corn, 
D. & No. 11 Cotton, Beans, ete. 
Write for C atalog and Prices. 
R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 








et. Seid, Blue Damson. Prices—2 to 3 ft., 17c 














ft., 2lc; 4 to 5 ft., 28¢; 5 to 6 ft., 38¢. Wanted—Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Field Peas. Oliver 
PEAR TREES—Kieffer, Garber, Bartlett, Pineapple, Seed Company, Union Springs, Ala. 
Reonce, ai ponsade Gong ; Sesto —— 
a ¥ Harvest, Sugar. 5 I ic 2 to 3 tt., 25e Buchanan Sells Seeds — Catalog Free.  Buchanan’s, 
to 4 ft., 35e; 4 to 5 ft., 49e. Memphis, Tenn. 
arto rman, Concord, Niagara, Ellen foot. 
ampbell’s Early, yh: Bell rices on Strong ‘ 
‘lio BUN Wine cia, rok cca esa cas nise vs: Each 15¢ Artichokes 
'$—Magnolia, Brown Turkey, Ischia...... Each 19¢ Jerusalem Artichokes — One bushel, $1.50. Luther 


Sheiton, Larkinsville, Ala. 





_ APRICOTS—Early May, Moorpark, Early Gold— 
Ra atae 2 to 3 ft., 19¢; 3 to 4 ft., 24e 


Black, EB. Harvest, Red June. Prices. . 0 3 ft., 2le 





Seed Soybeans for Sale—Price and siuauity 
teed. W. F. Winstead, Lansomville, N 


guaran- 





et and Soybeans, Other Sceds — wrrice list. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga, 





Otootan. Soybeans 
* Lake Laniling, N. C. 


Write for prices. W. S. Dudley, 





High Germination Otootan Soybeans. L. Mercer, 
N. C. 


Selhaven, 





Beggarweed 


For Soil Improvement and a Plentiful Sunnly of 
tird Feed, sow your fields in Beggarweed when you 
Write for whoesale prices. W. H. ‘Chomson, 
Seed Grower, Lloyd, Florida. 


Bur Clover 


Giant Type — Write for illustrated 
prices. G. D. Perry, Jr., Ma ud, Miss 


pamphlet and 


Conn 
Scott’s Improved Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn—Big- 
eared type; 26 years—Peck, 75c, prepaid; not prepaid, 
half bushel, $1.00; bushel, $1.90. Pure Whatley’s Pro- 


lifie, same price. 
gia Exper iment 

Ww hips, New 

Concord, Georgia. 


Stoneville No. 2 Cotton Seed—Geor- 
ation variety—90e bushel. 
Unknown—$1.50. 2 ih 








Scott, 





PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB 


(THE SOUTH’S PREMIER SEED CORN) 


Two and three ears per stalk. _ hundred pounds 
in shuck shells six pecks. Mature y and one 
of the greatest drouth and weevil resisting corns 
ever developed in the South. Unable to fill one- 
half our orders last year. $3.50 per bushel. 


B. W. PIGOTT & SON 





(Originators), Tylertown, Miss. 

Seed Corn—C uban Yellow Filint—Especially selected 
for yield, deep grains, small cob, and weevil resistant 
qualities. Now selling in lots of ten bushels or more, 
$2. per bushel; less than ten bushels, $2.50 per 











bushel; all prices f.o.b. Hastings. Wetumpka Fruit 
Company, Hastings, Fla. 
Improved Jarvis Golden Prolific—The only prolific and 


highest yielding and best feeding Yel'ow Corn ever pro- 
duced. Also Paymaster, a prolific white of qu:lity and 
yielding that’s unsurpassed. Bushel, $2.00. Samples 





and circular upon request. Cloverdale Seed Farm, 
Bath Springs, Tenn. 

Quickest Growth White Corn — Forty-seven days— 
Good for field and table. Fi‘ty cents quart, here. 
Planters extremely Prolific Yellow Covn, twenty-five 
cents quart; four dollars per bushel, here. KR. A. 
Nants, Gleason, Tenn. 





~ Whatley’ s Prolific Seed Corn—First year r fro: nor’ gi- 
nator; field selected, hand shelled. Can supply 200 
bushels at $1.60 per bushel in quantities; $1.75 in 
Demonstration Farm, 











bushel lots, f.o.b. Wetumpka 
Wetumpka, Alabama. 
Whatley’s P rolifie Seed_ Corn — Grown on_ isolated 


farm in codperation with Extension Service. Peck, 80 
cents; half bushel, $1.40; bushel, $2.50; 5 bushels, 
$2.25 per bushel. All f.o.b. Clanton, Ala. H. S. Shaw, 
Clanton, Alabama. 





Whatley’s” Prolifie—P ield selected, . ft 
two to six ears each: weevil resister 
bushel; half ‘aie, $1. 25; peck, 75c, 


om stalks having 
» Price $2.00 
here. W. H. 











Solton, Griffin, Ga. 

Truly Fiel d Selected — Mosby's Prolific and Jarvis 
Golden — Entitled to cera ation anj revistration— 
Bushel, $2.75; half, $1.5 N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, 


North Carolina. 





Honey June Corn—Introduced by Texas Experiment 
Station—Sample free, for dime and ten farmers’ ad- 
dres s Burkett Nursery, Clyde, Texas. 


Thompson's s Prolific, 
bushel. From the 
Spring City, Tenn. 








$2.00; Fiell Selected, $3.00 


originator. J. Milo Thompson, 





Goods Golden Prolific—Heaviest yielding Yellow Corn. 
Sushel, $2..5. Circular Free. Goo.is Seed Farms, 
Cordele, Georgia. 





Hastings’ Prolific—One year from Hastings. 


Hand 
nubbed, seiected; $2.00 bushel. Ellis Farms, Cleve- 
land, Alabama. 





Tusti Big Ear- 


3 ears to stalk 
$1.00 peck; $3.00  ouabel 


Elisha Iusti, 


Weevil resistant. 
Altamaha, Ga. 





Seed Corn -$1. 50 bushel. 
Cyril Brennan, Girard, Ala. 


Guaranteed Pure Whatley 
Sericea, 25c pound. 








Cotton 
PEDIGREED 
D. & P. L. No. 11 COTTON SEED 


DIRECT FROM BREEDING FARMS OF 
DELTA AND PINE LAND COMPANY, 
ORIGINATORS. 

Guaranteed Pure and High in germination. 
LINT YIELD—40% to 43% 
STAPLE—1 inch full to 1 1-16 inch. 

DELINTED. 
WRITE QUICKLY FOR PRICES. 


J. R. BUFORD SEED AGENCY, 


Cotton 


W. W. WANNAMAKER'S 
WONDER-WILT COTTON SEED. 


Latest Improved Strains 4 and 5. 
A Wonderful Cotton because not only Pos:tively 
Wilt-Resistant but productive as any other cotton. 
1 1-16 inch staple, 37% to 40% lint, very large, 
5-lock, easy to pick, storm-proof bolls. 

OFFICIAL GERMINATION 85%. 

Plus Free Treatment with ‘‘Ceresan.’’ 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR CATALOG and PRICES. 

Be sure of the GENUINE anJ 


W. W. WANNAMAKER 
St. Matthew s, South Carolina. 
The “ONL 2 hte Orig’ inator and Lreeder. 


BEST from 


Buchanan's Recleaned Half and Half Cotton Seed— 
Grown slong northern edge Cotton Belt. Will mature 
10 to 15 days earlier than seed grown south; will pro- 
duce more dollzrs to an acre than any cotton. Our 37 
years’ reputation as Seedsmen back of these seed. 1060 
pounds, $5.00; 500, $23.00; 1,000, $45.00; ton, $85.00 
Catalog Free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
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RHYNE’S COOK and 
RHYNE’S CLEVEWILT 


Are the two best varieties, leading all others in 
the Georgia enti Alabama Experiment Station 
tests for years, 

RHYNE’S COOK is a good %” staple and 


CLEVEWILT is better than an inch. 

PRICE of either variety is $1.75 a bushel for 
seed of over 75% germination test and scale 
downward as test decreases. 

The Best Seed for wilt land obtainable anywhere. 

From Originator and Breeder. 
CL. RAYNE, AMERICUS, GA 


Mers-Rese Cotton Has Produced at the Rate of Four 











Bales per Acre—-High germinating and de- 
linted seed. Peck, $1.00; % bushel bushel, 
$3.00; three bushels, $7.50 For Ceresan ae atment, 
add 15¢ per bushel. Prompt shipment. Dese tive cir- 





cular Free. Fuller’s 


Tennessee. 

SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
IS STILL THE 

MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 

THE WORLD HAS EVER 
KNOWN. 
FOR PARTICULARS, WRITE 

Department B, 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY, 
NORCROSS, GEORGIA. 


Seed Farm, Dept. 7, Deesdni: 








Heavy Fruiter Three-Bale Acre Cotton—More lint. 
More money. Bigger bolls. Easy to pick. World beater 
in producing cotton. Write Originator for Special 
Prices and Free Seed Offer on Heavy Fruiter. 
Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga. 





Offering 15 Bushels, Ist year, Genuine Mars-Rose 
Cotton Seedi—Selected; privately ginned; high germi- 
nating Price $3.00 per bushel, f.o.b. Order direct. 
E. Dennis, Rt.1, Mountain Creek, Ala. 


B. L. MOSS’ D. & P. L. No. 11 | 
COTTON 


With a lint percentage like Half-and-Half, and an 
inch staple, here is the latest and finest strain of 
D. & P. L. All my seed are first-year, pedigreed 
stock, privately ginned, pure. The greatest cotton 
I’ve ever grown. Write for circulars and prices. 


_B. L. MOSS, _ Soso, Miss. 











Unmixed—Sound Farm Relief Cotton 
from breeder, from cotton 34 bales off 30 
1-16 inch; 42 percent lint. $3.00 ewt; 
here. 8. L. Thornton, Dewyrose, Ga. 

Cook’s “Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed-—-$1.00 busha 
Bred 12 years on heavily infested land for root knot 
and blight resistance. All seed grown our own farm, 
Ballard Brothers, Troy, Alabam: 


“PEDIGREED COTTON” 


Prize 


Seed— Direct 





cre up t¢ 
$55.00 ton 








Winners—Leaders in Station Tests. 
90% Germination. 

CLEVELAND 5-35 and CAROLINA DELL—1-inch 
staple. Also two other new strains cotton. 
Foremost Plant Breeders. Write for Illustrative Catalog. 
MARETT FARM & SEED COMPANY, 
K. W. MARETT, Directing Plant Breeder, 

WESTMINSTER, 8. C. 





Dixie Rose Cotton Seed—Direct from Galloway; pure 
as morning dew. Get start of this wonderful cotton. 
Bushel, 2 Also pure Rucker, bushel, one do lar. 
J. V. Sw ‘ndal, Blocton, Ala. 





Rhyne’s Cook is More Wilt-Resistant and Productive 


as Any Cotton—-On 175 acres I produced 188, 500- Ib. 
Bales. Get seed from the Breeder — $1.50 bushel. 
B. C. Rhyne, Benton, a. 


WHEN BUYING COTTON SEED 


Make Sure of Maximum Stands 
and Yields by Insisting on Seed 
Treated with 2% Ceresan, 
Better results more than repay the slight extra cost. 
Treatment prevents the seed from rotting under 
unJavorable soil conditions and also reduces seedling 
damping off. Write for list of breeders supplying 
2% Ceresan-treated seed; also Free Booklet 26-0, 
BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 











WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE. 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION OR yous 
MONEY BACK—SHIP TO YOU C.O. 


NAUGHTON FARMS, 
i WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 





of Select Quality—For Spring Planting—We 
for spring -planting 150,000 one-year Apple; 
Quantity two-year-olds; best new and older 
M 150,000 Select Peach Trees—One-year and 
Buss. Nut Trees, all kinds. Ornamentals of all 
We specialize in growing Apple and Peach 
“commercial orc gt mesg All stock thoroughly 








SOLE AGENTS, JACKSON, MISS. 
Beans é oa 
‘ Cook’s Wilt-resistant, Rhyne strain; Coker’s (Cle- 
WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us that Wilt, Half & Half, or D. P. L. Plinting Cotton Seed, 
it is difficult to tell the difference between Otootan $2.75 per hundred. Orange Cane Seed, Texas Ribbon 


and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may be 
substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
and responsible, but we are not liable for losses due 
to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans for Otoo- 
tans. Neither does our advertising guarantee cover 
Laredo Soybeans, since leading authorities advise 
us that Indiana Laredo Seeds and true Laredo 
seeds are similar in appearance. We are not liable 
for losses due to substitution of Indiana Laredo 
for the true Laredo Soybeans. 








for trueness to name. 1936 Catalog ready. 
Pountitul Ridge. Nurseries, Box C, Princess 
anc 





Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 


ceola 
$2.00 bushel. 
for prices Cowpeas, Soybeans. T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 


Choice Ninety-day Running Velvets, 65c bushel; Os- 
Running Velvets, $1.25 bushel; Bunch Velvets, 
All new crop; high germination. Write 





aren Trees. side line. Perma- 
or , particulars. Concord Nurseries, 





$2.00; Otootan Soybeans, $3.40. 
nille, Georgia. 


Select 90-Day Velvets, genuine Bunch, 


70 bushel; 
J. H. Palmer, Ten- 


Cane Seed, 


4c pound. Geo. M.. Callen, Selma, Ala. 





Catalog Brines Valuable Information and Free 
Bushel Offer Most Wonderful Cotton Known — Five 
names apprecia Stone Mountain Seed Company, 








Danielsville, Ga 





CROOK BROTHERS, BREEDERS OF 
CROOK’S IMPROVED HALF & 
HALF COTTON SEED and 
PROLIFIC GIANT.SEED CORN 


OUR HALF & HALF COTTON has proved to be 
the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton known. 
OUR SEED IS CULLED, GRADED, and RE- 
CLEANE!), and sold under our positive guarantee. 


D &-P. Le Noe 1 CoOTirON 
A VERY REMARKABLF COTTON. 
Easy Picked, Prolific in yield in field, Uni- 
form staple, inch to inch and Mapeceee, 

with average turnout per bale of 42%. 
First year run from Delta & Pine Land 
Co. A cotton that’ suits our climate. 

One Dollar per Bushel. 
E. P. KING, Leighton, Alabama. 





SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET which gives 
many interesting Testimonials and Experiment 
Station results. 


For Illustrated Folder, Address, 


pure through our own private gin. 
ecunt on quantity purchases. 
Rome, 


D.P.L. Planting Cotton Seed — Kept 
*1.25 bushel. Dis- 
Beechwood Seed Farms, 


Beechwoo'l’s 


Georgia. 





-CROOK BROTHERS, LURAY, TENN. 





(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Cotton 
L. B. WANNAMAKER’S 


WONDER DIXIE TRIUMPH 
WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 


Direct from Originators and Breeders. 
Made highest average yield past four years at S. C. 
Experiment Station—2,227 pounds per acre. 
Latest Improved Strain. Germination 88%; Treat- 
ed with ‘“‘CERESAN”’ free. Sim Il lots, $8.00 per 

100 pounds. Write or Wire for full particulars. 


WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND SEED FARMS, 





Box 147, St. Matthews, S. C. 
Early Yellow Seed Corn, $1.35 bushel. Farm Relief 
Cotton, Strain 2, 95% germination, $1.00 bushel. 
-~= ©. é Agricultural Teacher, Liberty, S..¢ 





No. 
recleaned; in 100 bags (3) 
here. W. H. Bolton, 


Stoneville 





4 bushe!s) 
Griffin, Gz 


gin; 
bushel, 








PIEDMONT PEDIGREED CLEVELAND | 


BIG BOLL—Brand New Strain. 


Two weeks earlier. 1-16” staple. Runs away 
from boll weevil. Increase in length of staple or 
of lint, either more than pays for seed. Increase 


in yield pays two fertilizer bills. 


1 to 9 Bushels, $2.00 per bushel. 10 to 49 bushels, 


2—Ginned at Orchard Hill one-variety 
3 *rice, 90¢c 








$1.90; 50 or more, $1.75. Small quantity increases 
many fold for next year. 
PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 

J. O. M. Smith, Owner, & Mgr. Commerce, Ga. 

Cook No, 12—Pure as morning dew. Culled, sacked, 
100-pounds bags, $4.50 per bag; ton lots, $80.00. 
J. G. Falkner, Headland, Ala. 

Stoneville No. 2 Cotton Seed—Ginned, recleaned, se- 
lected for planting—Dollar per bushel, here. E. G. 
Colvin, Locust Grove, Ga. 





HEAVIEST YIELDS WITH OUR COTTON 
SEED—BEST BY FIELD TEST 

Rucker, hoe Relief, and Wilt Resistant 
Write for Descriptive Folder and Price 

DIXIE SEDD COMPANY, Comer, 


Varieties 


Gesiuie. 





Recleaned Cotton Seed—Improved Rucker, first 


year 





from originator, $3.75 per hundred. Jcwell W. Pigott, 
Tylertown, Miss. 
Pure Farm Relief—Recleaned, even weight bags— 








$2.75 per ewt. §S. E. Lambert, Grantville, Ga. 

Half and Half—High Linting, Big Boll—Catalog 
Free. John M. Bligh, Decatur, Alabama. 

Manley’s Cotton—3 Bales per Acre—Get proofs and 
Free Seed offer. Box 1315, Atlanta, Ga. 





Stonev on —Recleaned, 
Colley, Grantville, 


even weight 
Ga. 


Pure 
per cwt. C. S. 


bags—$3.50 











Cotton Seed—Dixie Rose and Dixie Mars. E. A. 

Thomas, Rutherford, Tenn. 
Crotalaria 

6,000 Pounds Early Crotalaria Spectabilis Seed No. 
18096, also know as 64062—Hand picked and free of 
weed seed. 10¢ per pound, f.o.b. G. J. Sims, Uriah, 
Alabama. 

Crotalaria—Early strain; choice, clean, scarified. Less 
than 100 pounds, 14c; 100 pounds, 12%c pound, f.o.b. ° 
Farmers’ Exchange, A. Moore, Mer., Marion, Ala. 





Crotalaria Intermedi¢ a—New, | 


heaviest forage “and cover 





Watermelons 
SELECT WATERMELON SEED 
DE MPU Ck iwa ce mdb cndecevedeee 80c pound 
SELECT STONE MOUNTAIN .. 40c pound 
WEAVER WATSON .......... .. 40c pound 
IMPROVED TOM WATSO . 40¢ pound 
Po ie eres. Tree 40c pound 


All Prices are Delivered. 
BENJ. BUZBEE, Waukeenah, Florida. 





For Sale—Stone Mountain and Dixie 
melon Seedi—1935 crop, clean and pure. Fifty 
pound, delivered. Write for quantity prices. | 
Vanlandingham, Howard, Ga. . 


Selle Water- 
cents 
F. 





Early Market Queen Watermelon— 
ket. Ripe 60 days from planting seed. 
50c; acre, $1.50, postpaid. W. Thornton, 
Jesup, Georgia. 


For home or mar- 
Quarter acre, 
Seedsman, 





Watermelon Seed—Improved Kleckley Sweet, 
pound, prepaid, and special culture treatise. 
(. Moody, Box 623, Garden City, Kansas. 


75c per 
Ernest 





“Improved _ Watson 1 Melon Seed—40c pound, 
Any amount. “Marvin Gladin, Rt. 2, 





delivered. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 





“Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 
4,000,000 CHICKS ANNUALLY 


This huge volume has been reached 
space of 15 years. Here is the answer: 
only the HIGHEST QUALITY CHICKS, that are 
hatched in the most modern and _ scientific incu- 
bating equipment. Our chicks Live, they Grow, 
Feather Quickly, and make you a Profit. 


Repeat Orders from our customers and 
their neighbors have been so heav 
that we have increased our output each 
+ year right through the depression. 
ORDER DAVIS CHICKS THIS YEAR AND BE 


in the short 
We have 





SURE OF SUCCESS AND PROFITS. 
Only One Grade—MY BEST. 

(Sexed or Unsexed, whichever you prefer.) 
For Immediate Shipment. 250 500 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks... .$8.45 $21.00 $41.75 
S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes. 8.45 21.00 41.75 
Buff Orpingtons, White and 

SOMME ; OMEMOOD: 5.5 uc 4.3:0 ¢-9'4-:9:9 45 21.00 41.75 
(English) Wh. Leghorns, Buff 

and Br, Leghorns, Anconas... 7.95 19.75 39.25 
TAOATY ARUN eked cececsas ste bs TM ven0d . wapee 
MCG 0 96 hos whe tbaeeee es es Cee wacss- esau 
We Pay Postage, Guarantee 100% Live 


elivery, and Give Additional 
Protection for 14 Days. 


Catalog Free. 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, 
ROUTE 16, RAMSEY, INDIANA. 





Buy Dubois 
able. 14- 
chicks 


High Quality Chicks—Always depend- 
day guarantee which protects you. ll 
‘hatched in new Smith Electric Machines of 
latest type. All flocks blood tested and culled for high 
egg production. We have thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers who say Dubois County Hatchery Chicks make 
them larger profits. If you have never raised Dubois 
County Hatchery Chicks, send in your order today for 
our big, thrifty over-size chicks? hatched from old hens’ 
eggs. 100% live delivery guaranteed. We pay postage. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons—$7.90 
per 100; $23.25 per 300; $38.75 per 500. Buff Minor- 
cas, Black Minorcas, New Hampshire Reds, Silver 
Laced Wyandottes — $8.40 per 100; $24.75 per 300; 
$41.00 per 500. White Giants—$9.80 per 100; $29.00 
per 300. White Leghorns (Tom Barron English strain), 
Mottled Anconas, Brown, Buff Leghorns—$7.40 per 100; 
$21.75 per 300; $36.25 per 500. Heavy mixed—$7.00 
per 100; $20.35 per 300; $33.25 per 500. Assorted 
mixed—$6.50 per 100; $19.00 per 300; $31.00 per 500. 
Prompt delivery. For discount on larger orders, write 









crop for South. Three pounds per acre; 30c pound. for Free literature. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, 
#rand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. Huntingburg, Indiana. 

Crotalaria Spectabilis—Excellent soil builder. Ask 
for prices, any quantity. Scarified for quick germi- CHICKS OF DISTINCTION 





nation. Wight Nurseries, Cairo, Ga. 

Crotalaria bh conga ald — Soil builder — 8e pound, 
Limited quantit R. Baldwin, Rural Route, 
Fairhope, Ala. 





Crotalaria has Increased Corn Yields from 8 to 45 





bushels, Catalog. Lamberts, Darlington, Alabama. 
Ginseng 
Raise Ginseng—Roots bring tremendous profits. Il- 
lustrated circular Free. Fezler, Patchogue, N. Y. 





Make Money planting Ginseng Now—Free Seed— 


Booklet, dime. Box 446-F, Miami, Florida. 





Grass 
Carpet Grass Seed—New Recleaned, 
f.o.b. H. T. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss 


9 cents pound, 





Lespedeza 








Lespedeza — First quality. Lonok Seed Company, 
Mooresville, N. C. 
Lespedeza_ Seed — All varieties. W. P. Dearing, 
Covington, Tenn. 
Peanuts 


SEED PEANUTS — Order Now! 


BE SURE AND BUY YOUR PEANUT SEED 
EARLY TO GET THE BEST QUALITY. 

We offer Small White Spanish, shelled, 6 cents 

per pound; Spanish, in hull, recleaned, 5 cents per 
pound. Virginia Runner and Bunch Peanuts, in hull, 

4% cents per pound. Cash with order; f.o.b. 

FARMERS GIN COMPANY, 
Edison, Georgia, 





Fancy Improved White Spanish Peanuts at 4e pound; 
Small White Spanish or Runners at 3%c pound. Fine 
Whatley’s Seed Corn or Yello'v Indian Chief Seed Corn 
at $1.75 bushel. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Seed Runner Peanuts, $3.50 per 100; Seed Spanish 
Peanuts, $3.75 per 100 pounds in small lots ; larger lots, 
25e per 100 less. Cash with order. Planters Products 
Company, Donaldsonville, Ga. 








Two Hundred Bushels White Spanish Peanuts—Hand 
washed and hand picked—6 cents per pound per hun- 
dred. H. W. Whitworth, Lavonia, Ga. 





Peas 


Prown Eyed art Crowder Peas—Ten cents pound, 
here. E. J. Colvin, Locust Grove, Georgia. 





Cowp. Other Seeds — Price 


eas, list. 
Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Murphy & 





Pine 
for Sale—Slash, $3.00 pound; Long Leaf, 


Pine te 
$2.00. J. Vickers, Camilia, Ga. 


SEXED OR UNSEXED. 


THOUSANDS OF BLOOD TESTED BABY CHICKS 
HATCHING FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


We Guarantee Quality and 100% Alive 


elivery. 

Unsexed, POSTAGE PREPAID. 100 500 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds..... .% $41.50 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes... 8.45 41.5 
Anconas, beautiful Buff, S. C. Dar 

Br. and Wh, Leghorns (large type). 7.95 39.00 
OT a eae ei reer ee 7.95 39.00 
Giants, Silver Laced Wyandottes, New 

H. Reds, Wh., Blk., Buff Minorcas. 9.95 49.00 


Chicks from Standard Grade, Deduct 1 cent 
per chick from above prices. 
Assorted for Layers 100 chicks, 6.40 
Extra high producing Blk. and Wh. 100 500 
Leghorns, Wh., Blk. Saar. et 45 $56.50 
Day -old Pullets in Heavy Breeds. 2. 
Day-old Pullets in Light Breeds. 
Minorea and Fane nil i” A 
Heavy Breed Cockerels. Eac 
Leghorn Cockerels 





Each 5e 





Write for Illustrated Circular and 
urther Details. 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY, 
Box 1, New Albany, Indiana. 





AA Premium Quality Chicks—Low prices. U. 
approved, Blood tested. State Accredited. Prepaid, 
10 Buff, White Leghorns, Aconas — $7 

Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
Reds—$8.40. Silver Laced Wyan- 
White and Black Minorcas— 


8. 
per 
90. 
Barred, 


Wyandottes, R. I. 
dottes, New Hampshires. 


Baby Chicks 


Buy Our Master Bred Chicks — They cost you no 
more. Every chick is backed by a livability guarantee. 
You are always .protected with Clover Valley Chicks. 
Purebred sturdy stock. Selected, bred, mated 30 years 
by one of America’s oldest established firms. Assures 
greater egg production, larger eggs, bigger broilers, 
more profits. Blood tested 12 consecutive years. Master 
Bred Single Comb Reds, Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes—50, $4.75; 100, 
$8.45; 500, $41.75; 1,000, $82.50. Large Type White 
Leghorns. Buff Leghorns, Anconas—50, $4.50; 
100, $7.95; £ ny 1,000, $77. Silver Laced, 
al teaear Wyandot Ww hite, Buff, Minorcas—i00, 
$8.95; 1,000, $87.50. New te pee Brahmas, Aus- 
tralorps, Black, White Giants—$9.45. Heavy assorted— 
$7.40. Assorted—$6.00. We pay postane: Can ship c.o.d. 
We guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any you 


50. 





lose first two weeks, half price. Catalog Free. Can 
make immediate or future delivery. Order direct from 
this ad. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ram- 


sey, Indiana. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH CHICKS 


THOUSANDS HATCHING DAILY. 


SEXED or UNSEXED as you like them. Matured 

stocx rigidly culled and thoroughly blood tested. 

We guarantee 100% alive deliverey. Postage pre- 

paid. We also carry a_ livability guarantee. 
INSEXE 

eit Beds eae White Wyandottes, extra good— 

$8.45; 500, $41.75. 











Ww Atte, Barred and Butt Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, 
100, $8.45; 500, $41. 

White, Black, and a Minorcas (Big Type), 
real N. H. Reds—100, $9.45; 500, $46.75. 


Big English White, Beautiful Brown 


Golden Buff, 
Heavy Assorted—100, $7.95; 


Leghorns, "eeeianes 
500, $39.25. 
(For wuiltty Grade, Deduct 1 cent 
from the above prices.) 

100 500 


$ 6. 0 $32. 00 
2 " 





Assorted for Layers, unsexed....... 
Day-old Pullets in Heavy Breeds. 
Day-old Pullets in Leghorns 









Minorca Pullets ......cccccvccscvece 

Heavy Breed Cockerels ...........-- 

English Leghorns Cockerels . ch 
Assorted Light Breed Cockerels. 4c each 


Sexed 90% Accuracy and when better chicks are 
hatehed, Atz’s will hatch them. For prices for 
Hi-Record Chicks and other information, write for 
our Big Beautiful Illustrated Catalog. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES, 
Box 5, Huntingburg, Indiana. 





Blood Tested—Barred and White 
White Wyandottes, Big English 
$4.35; 100, $8.50; 500, 
AA Mayhood Rhode Island Reds, AAA 
Mysner i ene, Tormohlen Brown 
Leghorns — 25, $3.2 50, $6.35; 00, $12.50; 
ae 00 Brown, Buf Leghorns, “anc onas— 
$2 ; 50, $4.35 100, $8.30; $41.00. 
Butt Orpingtens, Silver Laced 5 Wvandottes, Holly - 
White Leghorns—25, 2.55; 50, -85; 100, 
500, $45. ie Jersey Wh ‘ite’ ‘and Ah ack Giants, 
Light Brahmas—25, $3.00; 50, $5.60; Je. 50; 500, 
Blackbreasted Red Games—25, $2.60 ; 50, $4.90; 
Heavy assorted—25, $2.50; 50, 
$40.00. Assorted, all breeds— 
100, $7.50; 500, $37.50. Pre- 
delivery guaranteed. Free, 25 
with each 100 ordered three 
for thousand lot prices, and 
Tenn. 


ae Chicks —100% 

Rock . I. Reds, 

White Leghorns—25, $2.45; 50, 
1.75; 


AA 











500, 
$3.80; 
q alive 
pounds Purina Startena 
weeks in advance. Write 
catalog. Palmer Hatchery, Shelbyville, 


100% IDEAL CHICKS 


All chicks hatched in our own most mod- 
ern electric hatcheries in the city of Bir- 








mingham. Place your order now for 
IDEAL BABY a 

Prices Postpaid. 50 500 =: 1,000 
Hollywood White Leghorns. . . $5.50 sito 43.50 
English White ee ee 5.50 11.¢ Z 
eee tes Die sie ewes 4.75 59 

Wh. & B'd Bigaicuth Rocks. 4.75 8.9 
Wh: Wyand” ts, Buff Orps... 4.75 8.$ 
Minorcas, Black and White.. 6.25 12. 
Giants, Black and White.... 6.25 12. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes..... ie? Se cco a sehen 
Heavy Mixed ...scccccccvces 4.25 7.95 39.00 75.50 


are offering 


We want YOUR chick business! 
Order 


We 
both QUALITY and the PRICE to get it. 
Now for Immediate or Future Delivery. 


100% Live Delivery—Prepaid to Your Door. 


IDEAL HATCHERIES, 
210-11 North 24th St., Birmingham, Ala. 





profits this year and use our Hi-Grade Chicks. 
Barred, 
tons, 

$39.25; 000, .50. 
Anconas, 
500, $36.75; 
Wyancottes, 
100, $8.95; 

Australorps, 
Assorted—$5. 90. 
Baby 
c.o.d. 
alog Free. 
Box 38, Milltown, 


Use Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks—They make you big- 
ger broilers, better layers. Livability guarantee de- 
scribed in catalog. Why gamble with chicks else- 
where when such low prices bring you chicks from 
Indiana’s leading breeding stock? Be sure of your 


Buff Rocks, Single Comb Reds, Buff Orping- 
White Wyandottes—50, $4.50; 100, $7.95; 500, 
1,000, $77 Large type White | Leghorns. 


Brown, Buff Leghorns—50, $4 
si Columbia 


1,000, $72.50. 

New Hampshires, 
1,000, $87.50. Jersey White, Black Giants, 
Brahmas — $9.45. Heavy assorted—$6.90. 
Blood tested. Get prices on Sexed 
Postage paid. Can ship 
as you wish. Cat- 
Glendale Hatchery, 


Pullets and Cockerels. 
Immediate or future delivery, 
Order direct from ad. 
Indiana, 





Leghorns. 


Chicks—Dark Cornish, White 


Reds, Barred Rocks, 
Harris Farm, 3 


Pelham, Ga. 





CRANE’S POULTRY FARM 


SINCE 1904 CRANE’S BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS and SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
have been winning the shows and laying them- 
selves into popularity with our customers. 

Get Full Information about our BRE« 
STOCK, HATCHING EGGS, and BABY Chie RS 
by addressing a postal to 








Baby Chicks 








CHY xX as VIM, VIGOR, —CHIX 


VITALITY 

Tested and a by 10,000 Poultrymen and 

Farmers since 1922 ‘EGGLINE—QUAL ITY » 
Prepaid, 100% Safe, Live Delivery. 








Tancred_or Big English 25 50 300 
Witte Emagen sy 6565-63355 $ 
Black or Buff Minorcas....... 2.2 
I. Reds, White, Buff Rocks 2. r, 
Orpingtons, Barred Rocks. 
White or S. L. Wyandottes.. 5°39 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. 200 
White Giants, N. H. Reds.... 2.75 
Hamp. Hybrids, all pullets.... 3.00 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted....... 1.85 3 
All Breeds, Assorted. oe es 7 
AAA Special, any breed. 00 .50 


5.50 9.9 
delivery, 
On our Special AAA Grade Chicks we will refund 


3. 
le per chick more for April 


your money for all chicks that die (covers ty 
weeks). A better guarantee was never made. 
select hens producing these AAA Chicks are mated 
to outstanding male birds. Many R.O.P. and high 
pedigreed males used. 

‘The Best for Less’’—Order yours today! 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Ala, 
—— 





Pinaire Pay Chicks are Best by Test — Livab 
guarantee covers every chicks. Why risk your money og 
ordinary chicks when Pinaire Chicks make you bigger 
broilers, lay more eggs, and make you more profits, 
Don’t fail to try an order this season and be convinced, 
Blood tested. Single Comb Reds, White, Barred, Butt 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons—50, ‘$4.50 


100, $7.95; 500, $39.25; 1,000, $77.50. Large 

White Leghorns, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas—59, 
$4.20; 100, $7.45; 500, $36.75; 1,000, $72.50. White, 
Buff Minorcas, all Laced Wyandottes—100, $8.95; 
500, 44. Ne Hampshires, Brahmas, Austra. 
lorps, Black, White gee — $9.45. Heavy 





assorted—$6.90. Assorted—$5.9 We guarantee 100% 
live arrival and replace any ae lose first two weeks, 
half price. Can ship c.o.d. We pay postage. Immedi- 
ate or future delivery. Order direct from this ad 
Pinaire Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, 
Indiana. 


“JUST CHICKS”—NO!—OURS ARE 
U. S. APPROVED AND 


PULLORUM TESTED 
Buy These and You Will Be Satisfied, 












25 50 100 300 
Rhode Island Reds........ $2. 50 $5.00 $9.00 $25.00 
BOGEVO SRIOOR. ane sicee suse ce 5.00 9.00 25.00 
Buff Orpingtons ......... 5.00 9.00 25.00 
White Wyandottes ....... 2. 5.00 9.00 25.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes.. 2.50 5.00 9.00 25,00 
Witte: Giamte:: 5 sto. 3.5 sss 3.00 5.50 11.00 32.50 
Big English or Tancred 
White Leghorns 4.50 8.50 24.00 
3rown Leghorns 4.50 8.50 24.00 
Mottled Anconas 4.50 8.5Q 24.00 
ORDER TODAY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
25 Pounds of Purina Startena FREE with each 
100 chicks ordered three weeks in advance of 


rr nt" 
and Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 
(U. 8. Approved. ) 





Bagby Layers Were 
Laid Biggest Eggs at 
Contests—1932 World’s Champions. 317.8 Egg average, 
Insure bigger profits 1936 with Bagby Chicks. Liva- 
bility guarantee. 12 Breeds «nd Sex Guaranteed chicks, 
Low prices. Big discounts advance order. Free catalog. 
Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 713, Sedalia, Missouri. 


2nd for High Production and 
t Texas and Georgia 1934 Laying 





MISSISSIPPI’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
BABY CHICKS OFFERS YOU OUT- 
STANDING VALUES IN 
HIGH QUALITY CHICKS 
Thousands Hatching Weekly. 
Prompt Deliveries—100% Live Delivery. 
U. S. Approved — Pullorum Tested. 


100 500 
$ 7.90 $38.75 





oR GRO® © so 0st sh,enans 5 
““AA’’ Grade 9.40 46.25 
“AAA” Grade 10.90 53.75 
Ileavy Mixed 7.00 35.00 
Every Chick inspected before shipment. 


Do not gamble with baby chicks — Play 
safe and send your order to 


J. P. CLAYTON, 
MISSISSIPPI HATCHERIES, 
512 E, PEARL ST., JACKSON, MISS._ 





Strong, Healthy, Blood Tested Chicks—White ine bane 
horns—50, $4.25; 100, $7.50; 300, $21.50. Barred, Buff, 
and White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Rhode Island Reds, Black Giants—50, $4.75; 100, 
$8.50; 300, $24.50. White Guiants—50, $4.90; 100, 
$9.00; 300, $26.50. Maple View Hatchery, Henshaw, 
Kentucky. 





85,000 SEYMOUR CHICKS ir 
From Big Eggs, Blood Tested Stock, and High 
Producing Strains. Hatched in newest type 65,000 
egg-unit Electric Smiths. 

I can give you Immediate Shipment of Barred, 





Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyan:lottes, and 
Buff Orpingtons. Prices :— 2 
$7.45, 100; $22.20, 300; $29.00, 400; $36.50, 500. 
English or American Strain White Leguorns, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, and Anconas. Prices:— 
$6.95, 100; $20.75, 300; $34.25, é oe 
VY. MIUXCd 2. nce ecereenececvcvees 5.45 pe 
Heavy. Mixed ......ccceeeees $A ber 108 


Assorted 
FOR LARGER QUANTITIES, WRITE FOB 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 

I Pay Postage, Guarantee 100% Live Delivery, 
and Replace at Half Price any Chicks you 
Lose First 14 Days. 

BUY SEYMOUR GUARANTEED CHICKS this 
year and be sure of SUCCESS. 


SEYMOUR ELECTRIC HATCHERY, 














$8.90. Golden Buff Minorcas, Light Brahmas, Black 
Giants—$9.90. White Giants—$10.90. Assorted—$6.95. CRANE’S POULTRY FARM, Box 26, Seymour, Indiana. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 210, Route 6, hattanooga, Ti ee 
Nokomis, Illinois A Hatch Every Week in the Year. “More Fried Chicken in 1936’? was Bill Cosme 
SOP PPOCOCOOOO OOOO reason for buying more baby chicks this yest. ae 
Pee a es nO POLLLLOOLOOPIIODOLOD ODDO DL OO ODDO ODOOOOOOOOOO NY Martha knew that 100 laying pullets would bung of 
: > — spending money. An extra $10.00 a mo Baby 
2 gs will surely pay lots of pills. Buy you! they're 
. 4 Chicks from — Farmer advertisers 
Before Answering Advertisements } “=~ 
4 
: 30,000 SALEM CHICKS EACH WEEK 
‘ All chicks hatched in a Sant ei 
from eggs grading ounces an . 
Always read the advertisement very carefully and be sure that ‘ Line, Gam and Make you Mone 


you understand it perfectly. 


before placing your order. 





ovrvw o ou o 


If there is any part of it that you 
do not understand, write the advertiser for an explanation 
This practice will prevent many 
$ misunderstandings between advertisers and subscribers. 


Know the Terms Before You Order ; 








Fully Guaranteed for it Days. 


ks 
WE PAY POSTAGE. e cme 





Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds.....--- 7:90 
Wh. Wyand’ts, Buff Orps., Wh. "Minoreas. 8:10 
Silver Laced and Columbian Wyandotter.» 8:40 
Buff and Black Minorcas, N. H. Reds.- 9:95 
White Giants and Brahmas * 740 
White, Buff, Br. Leghorns, 6°95 Py 
Heavy Mixed .......ccqeceeseceersnseeee® 6.00 
ASSOTEOd occcccc ces eededewencne sss tes shane ‘ 


WRITE pane OUR CATALOG. 
We can Make Immediate Shipment. — 


SALEM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 
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- INSURE YOUR PROFITS in 1936 










Baby Chicks 


CONTINENTAL CHICK 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Prepaid — 100% Live Delivery. 









100 
r Brown eae 30 $4.25 $7.90 
Waite eghorns, Anconas ..... 4. 25 7.90 
Rhode Island Reds, B’ ‘a Rock 4.45 8.40 
White, Buff Rocks ........ 4.45 8.40 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orps.. 4.45 8.40 
§. L. Wyand’ts, Black Minore 4.75 8.90 
Buff Minorcas ...-..++--0. esses 2 4.75 8.90 
, Light Brahmas, Jersey White, ie ale 
Black Giants seeeeeeeeeeeeeess 289 5.25 9.90 
Heavy Mixed ...ccccccccescsreee & 15 4.00 7.50 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 


Baby Chicks 


Buy Monarch Chicks—Flocks culled, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
paid; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
from ad: Monarch Hatchery, Route 11, 


S 


flood tested. 


New Albany, Ind. 


Baby Chicks 


> ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORNS 
PULLORUM TESTED CHICKS. 





QUALITY Blood Tested CHICKS 


100% B.W.D. Tested—They are Purebred. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, S. C. Reds, R. I. Reds, 
From AA Matings—Are from hens laying 00 eggs 
or more per year. Matings with R.O.P. Production 
of dams’ dams 253 eggs; 25.4 ounces per dozen. 
Average R. O. P. production of dams’ sires 282 
eggs; 25 ounces per dozen. We pay postage. Guar- 
antee 100% Live Delivery. Immediate shipment. 

Low Price — Write Today. 
ALABAMA POU LTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
Route 1, Box 90, Calera, Alabama. 


Southeast’s largest importer of Tom: Barron's best 
Cockerels, and oldest State Accredited exclusive 
Leghorn Farm and Hatchery. 

Individual and pen pedigreed. All hatching eggs 
are produced on our farm. We can furnish you 
QUALITY CHICKS that are profitable at a mod- 
erate price, Catalog Free. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, Champion, N. C. 


71 


Hampshires 


Registered Hampshire Hogs. Jess Frazier, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn 





Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, 


0.1. C. 


O. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Choice Pigs—No kin, Pedigreed, prolific. Fred Rue 
bush, Sciota, Illinois. 


Cleveland, Ala. 











Rocks, Reds, 
quality right. 


Giants, and Leghorns — Prices 
Hamilton’s Hatchery, Grove Hill, 


and 
Ala. 


O. I. C. Hogs—On time. Pigs no relation. Pedi- 
greed. Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio. 








HUI.L’S DELTA BABY CHICKS 














BOX G, MEMPHIS, TENN. Boemiation am — Parks Barred, Poltl. White Leading Breeds — Attractive Prices. 
ocks, Sicer Reds, Demberger V yyandottes, aa Ose~ ) J “HE 
Schlichtman Square Deal Chicks— Missouri approved. lawn Leghorns. Photos, literature, prices. Campbells- 3 : J. C. HULL HATCHERY, 
Blood tested. Leghorns, $7.25; Rocks, Reds, Orping- burg Electric Hatchery, Campbellsburg, Indiana. 3361-C; Summer Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wyandottes, $7.50; betes ae ag GEORGIA UALIT — 
ti assorted, 5; mixed assorted, $5.90. I 
nah a Free catalog explaining 2-week replacement me “ : Q : Y c H I Cc KS Ss Baby Pullets 
Prep Liege Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, Purebred, Blood Tested—Prepaid—Live Arrival. 
guarantee. one Chicks Ww whit Rocks $845 oft LOOK! BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
BIRMINGHAM eds, Barred and uite Rocks....... 8.45 $41.06 In 40 breeds: pure breeds and hybrids. Best Layers. 
DIXIE HATCHED CHIX Rg Oa + ee Finest Quality. B.W.D. Tested. 
Increase your 1936 Poultry Profits with our AAA Heavy Assorted “45 36.50 Deteitt’ tod unt enbieet Cin tek Be 
Hollywood White Leghorns. | From, flocks | which AAA’ Selections 45 46.00 = NABOB HATCHERIES, “Box Ii, Gambler, Ohi 
won ist and 2nd High Pens in 1935 Florida Na- (Effective until April 15th, ) rite = ic i leet cia a ah 
tional Egg Laying Contest. CUSTOM CST ae Cee lots, 14%c per egg. 
THEY ARE U. S. APPROVED. GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, _ Games 
50 100 == 500 128 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. - 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. + 4 $12 — $55. My Blood ene ' Cornish Game—World’s ie Chicken— 
Large oy Veter Geek ry Pe naa ie 25 Heim’s Husky Chicks—From healthy blood tested BSSE Ate eas Ok 35, WaThew, NN: 
Reds, me . 4.00 7.50 36.75 stock. Quick growing chicks. Make good broilers a mn p 
Heavy Mixed .....-+++++++++- e sayers. 100% Live arrival. Postage paid. Heum’s War Horse Pit Games—15 Eggs, $1.50, postpaid. 
(Special and AA Selections slightly higher.) Hatchery, Box 343, Lamar, Missouri ts. J. W. Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 
reeds are Missouri’s hardiest blood tested : 
_ 100% Vitality. Easy to raise. Profit Payers. CHIX— at-Eiose Service on _CHIX Red Pyle Pit Game Eggs — $2.00, 15, postpaid. 


50,000 Chicks Weekly—No Delays. 
Prepaid—100% live delivery in good order guarant’d. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 























any Varieties 


SEXED, STARTED and DAY-OLD CHICKS 
From LINDSTROM—one of World’s Largest Model 








Free!—To Make More Friends for Mor-Eg ‘aes 

n- 
literature 
Assorted at $6.50 per 100. 
tested. Big discounts. 


Back Guaranteed Chicks—64-Page Poultry Guide. 
teresting, complete. Also get lowest prices, 
Mor-Egg money-making chicks. 

ding breeds. 100% Blood 
Hatcheries, Box 116, Mexico, Missouri. 


Poultry Plants. Latest scientific equipment for a8 

creasing egg production. noes awards in 

tional Egg Contests. ONE MILLION CAPAC ry. 

Quick Service. LOW PRICES. Write Today. 

Lindstrom’s Big 1936 Bargain Chick Book Free. 

LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
317 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri. 





QUALITY (be ey De testea CHICKS 


Our AAA Hollywood or Tancred LEGHORNS 
have ape Length, Depth, and Width; are real 
EGG CAPACITY; 4% to 6% pounds each. Trap- 


nested oni 250 and up. Laying Large White 
Eggs; winning first and second premium, Alabama 
State Fair, 1935 
MATED WITH PEDIGREED COCKERELS 
From hens with records between 300 and 315 eggs, 
sired by sons of hens with records over 320 eggs 
that holds World’s Leghorn Record 
Production of Large Eggs. Highest records ever 
made in Georgia-Florida Contest, as many others. 
WRITE TODAY FOR LOW PRICE. 

Immediate shipment. Prepaid. 100% alive guaranteed. 


ALABAMA POULTRY FARM & HATCH- 
ERY, Route 1, Box 9, Calera, Ala. 





Here’s a Bargain!—Per 100: Brown, White Leg- 
heavy assorted, $7.40; Barred, White 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
$1.90, prepaid. Big, strong, livable chicks. Order from 


Catalog Free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 110, Wells- 





the Missouri. 
We are NOT connected with any hatchery or FARM 
in Birmingham or any other city, using names very 
much similar to our. Be sure to NOTICE our name 
and address—and get a square deal when you are 
buying chicks. 

L. A. CHEMELL, Manager, 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Route 1, Box 90, Calera, Ala. 


(Located Four Miles South of CALERA on Mont- 
gomery State Highway.) 





Harrison County Blood Tested Chicks—c.o.d.—Barred 
Rocks, Reds, $7.50; White Leghorns, $6. 95; heavy 
mixed, $6.75; assorted, $5.95, postpaid. 100% live de- 
livery. 4- day guarantee. Catalog free. The Harrison 
County Hatchery, R.R.4, Corydon, Indiana. 


PUREBRED, BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 
Thousands Hatching Weekly 
Prepaid—100% Live Asrival _ Guaranteed. 





Prompt Delivery. 100 500 
Heavy Mixed (no Lag. incl’d). $4. tr 7 A oe. 25 

, Barred and Wh. Rocks.. 4.95 95 43.75 
White Wyand’ts and Buff Orps. 4.95 Fy ‘95 roe 
Wh. and Br. Legh. (large type) 4.95 8.95 43.75 
AAA Hollyw’d Wh. SAEROENS. 5.50 10.00 48.75 
Buff Minorcas, veseseee 5.50 10.00 48.75 


Ancona 
“Deliveries after "April 25th, $1.00 per 100 less.’ 
SOUTHERN HATCHERIES, Dept.A, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Write for Amazing New Breeding Program for Giant 
Type Bush Chicks—No hokus-pokus. Catalog, price list 
50 Breeds. C.o.d. Immediate ship- 
guaranteed, $5.40 up. 





Postpaid. 
assorted breeds, 
Clinton, Mo. 





With Blue Ribbon Better Chicks 
BIG CHICKS FROM BIG EGGS. 
Personally blood tested. It will pay you 
to buy these Healthy, Vigorous, Quality 
icks from this modern, sanitary hatch- 
ery, Write for Free circular and Low prices, 

Department A. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Atlanta, Ga. 


First Quality Chicks—All 





Popular Breeds—Hatches 


twice weekly. Every chick selected for size and vigor. 
Siraight breeds, $7.50 per 100; heavy mixed, $7.00, 
telivered. Liye’ arrival guaranteed. Woodlawn’ Hatch- 


tries, Atlanta, G Ga. 
Ns cella 





_ GORMAN’S STURDY CHICKS 


They’re home hatched and acclimated. Prompt service 





™ all orders. 100% Live cere Guaranteed. 
: Postpaid. 50 100 500 
| Big Eng. Wh. Leghorns. $3. 35 $5.50 $11.00 $43.50 
~ Bhode Island Rec 4.75 8.95 42.50 
Barred and White 3 $00 95 42.50 

Buf Orpingto 3.00 8.95 42.50 

# Bl. Minorcas, Giants 3.25 $260: i usane 





B. GORMAN & SONS, Hatchery Dept., 


au) Second Ave., No., Birmingham, Ala. 





a Years of Rigid Culling and Testing 
of High Quality Chicks from Sterling. Leading 
Prompt shipments. Write for catalog and 
a. prices. Sterling Hatchery, Box 19, 
na. 


assures 





MATHIS CHICKS 


4-311 EGG PEDIGREED MALE MAT- 
nly le per Chick Extra. 

- Leading Breeds — Thousands Weekly. 

: Guaranteed Sexed Chicks. 

FREE CATALOG — LOW PRICES. 

Special Offer. ‘ 
THIS POULTRY FARMS, 

Moute 2, Parsons, Kansas. 





Sex Guaranteed Chicks at Lowest Prices — Day-old 
= and Pullets — All leading breeds. Highest 
. Missouri accredited. Free catalog. Clardy 
atehery, Route 5, Ethel, Missouri. 
HUSKY, VIGOROUS SATILLA CHICKS 
Are Dependable and Easy to Raise. 
BLOOD TESTED—QUALITY GUARANTEED. 





Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 50 100 500 
AAA English White Leghorns. .$4.75 $8.45 $41.25 
Golden Buff Minorcas, Anconas.. 4.75 8.45 41.25 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks..... 4.75 8.45 a 4 
R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes.. 4.75 8.45 

Heavy Breeds, Assorted......... -50 7.95 39. 00 


Special Selected Chicks, $1.00 per 100 higher. 
SATILLA HATCHERY, Box 835, Waycross, Ga. 





Chicks—From Fine Blood Tested Flocks—All breeds. 


Sent prepaid; 100% live delivery. Hatching weekly. 
Write for catalog, prices, and Free Feed offer. Jones 
Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 





125,000 SUNSHINE CHICKS WEEKLY 


Order your Chicks from SUNSHINE if you want 
immediate delivery. SUNSHINE Chicks Pay 
Profits because they’ve been bred RIGHT. 
All flocks blood tested and raised on free range 
the year around. Plenty of pep and vitality. 
18 PROFITABLE rigors PRICES, 


We Pay the Postage. y $1.00 books your order. 
14-Day ir ae “Guarantee. Write Today for 
Big FREE Catalo; 


SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, Box 331, Corydon, Ind. 





Prompt Shipments — Smith’s Large 
Chicks—Order direct—100, $7.90; 500, 
Pullets—100, $16.80. Smith Chickeries, 
Mexico, Missouri. 


$6.75 PER HUNDRED 
Small Deposit—Balance C.O.D. 


Type Leghorn 
38.50. Sexed 
Box S-262, 





Reds and White Rocks.............. $7.65 per 100 
B’d Rocks, Wh. Wyand’ts, Orpingtons 7.65 per 100 
White and Brown Leghorns 54 4cduibaean i 65 per 100 
Heavy SM cra oa eh va pW a ate ae bok 6.75 per 100 


Specially Selected Chicks, slightly higher. 
Prepaid, 100% live delivery. You take no chances. 
Backed by an organization serving 30,000 customers. 


JEFFERSON FARMS, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pedigree Sired Chicks—Eleven years rigid culling and 
testing. Leading breeds. Low prices. Free circular. 
Special offer. Cox Hatchery, Hume, Missouri. 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Produced on the Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding Farm of 
the South. For six years 100% free of white 
diarrhea. United Pa pullorum cleaned. Select 
Chicks from U, Certified flocks. Males 200- 
to 315-egg Phy, " Approved by Purina Research 
Service. Southern Champion Layers Chicago 
World’s Fair. Prices reasonable. Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Large Type White and Buff Leghorn Chicks—Best 


blood lines. Breeders blood tested. Oriole Farm 
Hatchery, Pontotoc, Miss. 


FOUR- AND SIX-WEEKS-OLD 
PULLETS, Sexed CHIX from RUSK 


Pullets of Pedigree-Sired Breeding. 
ized, Day-old Cockerels. Also regular Sexed and 
non-sexed Chicks. Popular breeds. Started Chicks. 
All produced by Rusk’s Famous 7-Point Breeding 














Sexed, Capon- 








Control tatu BAe Consecutive Year Blood 
Testing. ALOG FREE. 
RUSK FARM, Box 6727-D, Windsor, Mo. 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns — Three weeks old, 15¢. Or- 
der in advance; 10% deposit. Ramsey’s Hatchery, 
Atmore, Alabama. 
LEGHORNS— ‘From Flocks —LEGHORNS 


Headed by Cockerels with 259 to 300-Egg 
Pedigree Records. 
BARRED AND WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, NEW HAMPSHIRES. 
Write for Prices and Further Information. 
U. 8S. and Alabama Approved Hatchery. 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY, Collinsville, Ala. 





For Low Prices, Prompt. Service — Write, Smith 
Chickeries, Box S-262, Mexico, Missouri. Also selling 
Sexed chicks. 





SOUTHLAND CHICKS—Buy Southern chicks. 


We offer you choice of 8 popular breeds. All stock 
carefully Culled and Blood Tested. Write today 
for our FREE FEED offer. and price list. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51-G, Bristol, Va. 


Grace Hall, Route 2, Scottsboro, Ala. 





Black Breast Red barry Eggs, $1.50, postpaid. 


Alva Shelton, Larkinsville, A 





Jersey White Giants 











Poland-Chinas 


Big Bone Black Poland China—10-weeks Pigs, males 
and Gilts, 0 each; $6.50 with papers. Tri B Po- 
land China Farm, Irwinton, Ga, 


% 











Quality Poland China Breeding Stock—Disease free. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 








Medium Type Registered Sot Pigs. Miss Margaret 


Blevins, Route 1, Galax, 





Registered — Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Bros., 


Sevierville, Tenn 





Herefords 


For Sale—31 head—% to purebred; 


2-year-old Here- 
ford Heifers. 


Will weigh 850 pounds and every hei er 
M 











selected and a good individual. M. McConnell, 
Livingston, Alabama. 

Polled—Registered Bulls and Heifers—6 to 12 months. 
For sale. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 

Registered Polled Herefords—Get best blood lines. 
J. J. Chambers, Hustonville, Ky. 

. 
Dairy Goats 

Dairy Goat. Journal, Dept. 610, Fairbury, Nebraska. 

Monthly magazine. 25¢ yearly; 5 months, 10c. 





High quality milk producers. Tenney, Levy, Ark. 











gen ae Black; Buff stage sere ee. 
1icks, gs. Purebred Durocs. nomas Farms, 
Pleasanton, Kansas. Horses 
7 = ; Draft Horses—Registered Percheron Brood Mares, in 
White Giant Eggs—30, $1.90; 100, $4.95, postpaid. foal, broke to work: Filli “ 5 
° ; es, Breeding Stallions—De- 
Mrs. Boss Hockaday, Selmer, Tenn. scribe kind of horses you want to bey. Ask for Free 
= z copy 0! ercheron News—only draft horse paper pub- 
Black Giant Eggs. Dodson Bros., Gallatin, Tenn. fished in United States. Write Percheron Horse Asso- 
ciation of America, Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. Dept. Q. 
Leghorns 
Brown Leghorns—Proven merit—Eggs and _ Choice Jacks 
Breeding Stock — Very reasonable. J. B. Howser, Eighteen Big, Guaranteed Jacks — Write, Harry N. 
Booneville, Miss. Bell, Texarkana, Texas. 
Minorcas Two or More Breeds 


Pape Mammoth Black Minorcas—Non-setters—Amer- 
ica’s greatest producers “premium’ white eggs; delicious 

meat. ‘ree literature describes stock, eggs, chicks. 
Charles Pape, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Partridge and White Plymouth Rock Eggs—From 
champion blood lines—$2.50 per sitting. W. J. Stod- 
dard, 713 West Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rhode Island Reds 


Mahoods 285-Egg Strain Reds—Fancy color—Special 
Pen, 15 eggs, $1.50, postpaid. Oscar Brown, Fyffe, 
Alabama. 











Hybrid Cockerels 


Sunflower Hybrid Cockerels Will Make Two Pounds 
When Seven Weeks Old—Broiler raisers prefer them 
to pure breeds. 10,000 hatching weekly. Healthier, 
grow faster, easier raised, fewer runts. Parkin Hatch- 
ery, Box 261, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Highest Quality tage Guernsey Bulls and Heif- 
ers. Hampshire Boars and Gilts. Reasonable prices. 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





White 
Florence, 


Pigs—Eight weeks old. John D. Weeden, 
a. 


Alabam 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time ac- 
cording to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise 
stated in ad, buyer pays express charges both 
ways on returned dogs. 











large size; wide 
tree barker. Rabbit 
Twenty days’ trial. Customer 
oran, Murray, Ky. 


Sportsmen—200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds—Cheap, 


Male Coon Hound—3% years old; 
hunter; open trailer; true solid 
fox, deer proof. $15.00. 
pays express. T. 








Hybrid Pullets 


Hybrid Pullets Are Money-makers—Start laying when 
four months old. Lay like Leghorns and average nearly 
two pounds heavier. More healthy and vigorous. Send 











your name. We want to tell you about these wonderful 
birds. 10,000 pullet chicks hatching weekly. Parkin 
Hatchery, Box 26, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
Guineas 
Guineas — Pair, $3.00. Winners. Sittings. Cyril 
Menges, Turbotville, Pennsylvania. 
Turkeys 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — From two of greatest 
flocks in America. Eggs, 30c; lots of 50 up, 25c. 
Poults, twice egg prices. Duncan Farm, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 
Turkey Poults — Bronze, Narragansetts, Blacks. 
Chicks—Buff Orpingtons, Minorcas, Brown Leghorns. 


Behring Hatchery, Seguin, Texas. 


List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 
Purebred Collie Puppies—2-months-old males, $7.50. 
‘oy Fox Terrier, $5.00 each. Ship c.o.d. Collie 


Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 


Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers—Free folder. Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. 


Bull Pups—Beautifully 
$5.00. Quinten Long, 








marked—Males, 
Bremen, Ga 


Registered 
$7.50; females, 





Rat Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, 5 


Kansas 





Canaries 


Wanted—Singers and 
i Bartels, 45 Cortlandt St., 


Hens—Breeders Sot 
New Yor 


Canaries 
in touch witi us. 





Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—-Get a Ferret—Clear your place = 
rats; chase rabbits out 4 burrows. Send for book 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults and Hatching Eggs. 

















Write for prices. Whispering Pines Turkey Roost, 
Route No. 2, Ocala, Florida. = 
g Type, Exhibition and Utility Bronse—Kass, 30c 

a i older free. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 

Bronze Eggs—$3.50 per dozen. Miss Ethel Reich, 
Route 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Large Blocky Bronze—For sale: Eggs, Poults. Lusby 
Turkey Farm, Owenton, Ky. 

e 
Livestock 


Hogs 
* “Southern Serum for Southern Hogs’? — Manufac- 
tured by the South’s oldest and largest producer— 
complete line of veterinary products for hogs, sheep, 
cattle, horses, chickens, and dogs. Write for big 186- 
page Veterinary Handbook. Globe Laboratories, Dept. 
P, 168 Monroe, Memphis, Tenn. 





magnetic 
to ‘Hog 


Hogs 
breeding 
Breeder,”’ 


Profitable—Dollar brings marvelous 
calculator and year’s subscription 
Stockyards, Chicago. 





Sell Your Farm Products ‘‘The Classified Way’’— 
Bee rates and circulation at the top of first Classified 
age. 





Duroc-Jerseys 

Have Added to our Herd a Boar by the present 
World’s Grand Champion Boar, New Era, recently sold 
for $2,000. This addition gives us four herd boars, one 
each by last four World’s Grand Champions. Now offer- 
ing young boars and gilts from this championship 
breeding, the best blood of the Duroc breed. Southern 
bred, Southern acclimated, for Southern breeders. 


Huie Bros., College Park, Ga. 





Registered Durocs—Fine Pigs—Reasonably priced. 
Sheffield Bros., Lewisville, Ark. 





Essex 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 








care and working, free. Farnsworth, Route 1- c. 
New London, Ohio. - 
s 
Miscellaneous 

Profit Gathering Roots, as Details, 10c. B. 
Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Loui 

Quit Tobacco — Easily, inexpensively. Send address. 
John Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 





Agents—Salesmen 


Wanted — Salesman, Dealer—Selling experience un- 
necessary. Only reliable people need apply. We supply 
everything—Products, sales outfits, and methods that 
get the most business. Superior Rawleigh Quality, old 
established business, guarantee of satisfaction or no 
sale, makes quick sales. 200 farm and home necessi- 
ties, all guaranteed best values. If you want steacy 
work every day for good pay, write, how to start your 
business with our capital. Rawleigh, Dept. D-R-PGF, 





Memphis, Tenn. 
Make Big Profits—Sell Dunlap pans, jackets, uni- 
forms, raincoats, shirts. Sanforized pants, $1.39 and up; 


other values to $4.95. Largest commissions; cash bonus. 


Garments free to producers. No experience needed. 
Selling outfit Free. Dunlap Pants Co., Dept. C-3, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Free Trial Packages and Display Case—Biggest mon- 
ey-making agents proposition yet. Extracts, medicines, 
household remedies. New and different. No experience 
or .money needed. Write, Lucky Heart Co., Dept. A-41, 





Memphis, Tenn. 

Agents!—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, c Db. 
4-Oz. Vanilla, 8%ec. Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c. 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 150 Other bargains. Experi- 


ence unnecessary. Write, Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


Sales Kit Free—Write for our free offer and catalog 
of household deals, cosmetics, extracts, etc. Make big 
money selling your friends and neighbors. Clyde Col- 
lins Chemical Co., Dept. 6-D1, Memphis, Tenn. 








Man and Wife—To run ‘ocal coffee agency. Earnings 
up to $300 in a month. I send everything needed. No 
money risk. Ford Sedan given if you qualify. Details 
free. Albert Mills, 2774 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 











Classified Ads 


———e——————E—E—E——————ea—EE——EeePeEeaEeEaEaEaararEeESoOEON' 


How 
growing the 


is Your Garden?—Bill Casper has a nice one 
year ‘round. Yes, he orders his 
right from the ads in this paver Order your 
from these reliable advertisers — mention Progressive 


Farme: 





Agents—Salesmen 


Love and Success — Sell Cosmetics 
Spare or full time. No money or e 

Write. Free samples and s:mpie case. 
Lab., Dept. 8-D-4, Memphis, Tenn. 


and Medi- 
perience 


Key- 


Win 


stone 





Shirts, 
pants, 
Department 





ties, un 
uniforms. 
150, 


Make Good Money aking Orders 
derwear, dresses, hosiery, raincoats, 
Sales Kit Free! Nimrod Company, 
4922-28 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 








Bargains—Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, 
Novelties—-Agents undersel] stores. Free 
Dept. 1809, 504 S. Crawford, Chicago, 
Daily Silvering Mirrors At Home 
tableware, ete. Combination out- 
Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. 


1,000 
Specialties, 
catalog. Jobbers, 





Cash Income 
Plating auto parts, 
fit. Write, Sprinkle, 





We furnish 
‘rite Southern 


Girls—For Route 
and pay cash 
Company, Ince., 


Loys, 
capital 
Jewelry 


Retail Candy. 
commission. 
Saitaian, Ga. 

away ois ure 
Valmor, 2241-NW 


Coin Money Selling Colored Give 
Joe Louis, with hair straightener. 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 

Earn up to $100 Weekly— _Underselling Stores—Fast 
pea necessities. We furnish stock. Write today 
for Catalog-Agency offer. National Products, 106, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 

Soaps, Flavorings, Sundries, etc. — Unusually low 
prices. Rainbow Soap Company, Atlanta, Ga. 














Cleans everything. Sample 


Park, Chicago. 


New Washing Compound 
free, 


Bestever, 5011- Cc Irving 


vlesmen - Books and Bibles 
R. Moss, Chase City, Va. 





— Fast selling line. 








‘ruit Trees for she oat ag wanted. Concord Nur- 


it 
ser! ios, Dept. 25, Concord, 








Auctioneering 
American Auction College, Arlington, Texas.— (World 
Fair Term) June 15th. Established 1906. Acquire 
homestudy Free. 
Batteries 
Farm Light Plant Owners—Don’t throw away your 


battery in your old jars 
you. Beckman Mfg .Co., 


build new 
surprise 


old batteries. We 
at prices that will 
B-8, Lima, Ohio. 


Order Your New 
Light Battery Co., 





Plant Batteries from Home 
Illinois 


Light 
Albers, 





Bees and Bee Supplies 


Bees—Fasy, pleasant, profitable work. Honey for 
the table. Write today for free booklet. ‘‘A Hobby That 
Pays.’’ Free catalog Dadant & Sons, 


bee supplies. 


Box S, Hamilton, Illinois 





Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price" Write for 





catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, 

Buggies 
Buggies, Spring Wagons, Harness. Split Hickory 
Factory, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 





Facts and Figures 


An Apple Tree Needs About 40 Leaves to Each Ma- 
uring Apple—Cultivation of your orchard will pay you 
big dividends. Regular reading of the Classified Ads 
will help make your farm a better farm. Patronize 
our advertisers—always say, “I saw your ad in Pro- 
gressive Farmer.’ 





Formulas 
Formulas—All Kinds!—Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 





Frog Raising 


“Frog Raisers Needed!’’—Start backyard. Write for 
Free Frog Book. Amerigan Frog Canning Company, 
(161-D), New Orleans, Louisiana. 





Furs 


Let us Tan and Make up your Furs and Hides and 
turn your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
Mineral, Virginia. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Position Open—-Ambitious Women—Showing stunning 
new Fashion Frocks—Can earn $22 weekly; get all your 





own dresses without cost. Experience unnecessary. No 
investment. Fashion Frocks, Dept. DD-1030, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 








Married Woman—To Give Away Free Samples Qual- 
ity Flavoring and make customers. Up to $3.00 in an 
hour. Fasy, ATA samples free. Send no money. Write 
Blair, Dept. 237-S, Lynchburg, Va. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted with Fair Education, Mechanically In- 
clined, now employed, desiring to better their positions 
by qualifying as Installation Experts and Service En- 
gineers in Electric Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. 
No experience necessary, but applicants must be will- 
pd to train spare time for a few months. Write giv- 
yhone, present  occuption, and address. 

Inst., 404 N. Wells, Dept.PF-4, Chicago. 





age, | 
Utilities Eng. 


Hosiery 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Silk Hose- 


pairs, postpaid, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hosiery Co., Asheboro, NG 


—Imperfects—Five 
Economy 





Hosiery—Five pairs, $1.00. sample, 
Broad, Savannah, Ga. 


tp be 1utiful Silk 
fi Direetco, AP-221 W. 





Instructions 


Jobs Start $105-$175 Month— 
now for next examinations. Ex- 
Full particulars, list positions, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 


U. S. Government 
on-Women. Qualify 
perience unneces 
Free. Write tod 

2, Rochester, N. 




















Lighting Plants 
Batterles—For Delco light plants. 
Richter Pump & Equipment Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Repair Parts and 
Write for catalos. 
3001 Wainut Street, 





Machinery 


MAKE MONEY GRINDING with our Wood 
Frame STONE BURR GRIST MILL. 


Zest for grinding bread meal. Low factory prices. 








AMERICAN MILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 37, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Save Money on Tractor Lugs, Pulleys Flywhce's, 
all other Tractor 4 Srand new. Av d y 
50%. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for SE pane ree 

Galesburg, Illinois. 


catalog. Irving’s Tractor Lug o., 





Photo Finishing 


Introductory Offer—Send negative with 15c, coin, and 








receive a beautiful 5x7 en:argement on double weight 
potrait paper. Franns Studio, P. O. Box 148, Cin- 
cinnatl, ‘Ohio. 

Daily Service! — Roll developed, 16 guaranteed 
prinis, 25¢ Valuable enlargement coupon, 16 Re- 
prints, 25c. Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, 





Minnesota. 





Tobacco 
















Kentucky’s Best—-Guaranteed Good Red Leaf-—-Chege 
ing or mild mellow Smoking, 12 pounds either, $1.00, 7 
Double-bladed pocket knife Free. Kentucky Farmg, 
Murray, Ky. ! 
ai Sandell s ¢ 

Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed- fee Mellow Chew. 
ing, 5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, Es Smoking, § 
pounds, 90c; 10 pounds, $1.50. i 3 Adams Pook 
Sharon, Tenn. 












ee, 
handpicked, mellow— 














Rolls Developed — 2 Beautiful Nu-border En/arge- Tennessee Redleaf — Choicest, 
ments, $8 Nu-border prints, guaranteed fadeless, 20c, Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10 pounds; post- 
coin. iant Snapshots, Inc., Dept. PF, Greenbay, paid. Guarantee satisfaction. S$. Gallimore, Dresden, 
Wiscon Tennessee 
oa | 
Roll Developed—Two double weight professional En- Postpaid—Long, bright, mellow, agsed—Quick ship. 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Natiopwide | ments. Satisiaction guaranteed. Chewing, 10 pounds, 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Harold Adams, Dresden, Tenn, 











Two. Professional Enlargements with each roll devel- 
oped and printed, 25c. Eight reprints, two enlarge- 
ments, 25c. Hygloss, River Grove, Illinois. 











Enlarge- 











———. 
Guaranteed—Best Grade Tennessee Red Leaf—Chey. 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.30; 10 pounds Smoking, Ree. 
Flavoring free. Collier Tobacco Pool, Mar in 





























-World’s largest 
ears. Also, will 
phone. Elmwood 
Illinois. 


Low Pr 





Used Tractor Parts at 
wreckers. 22 Acres tractors, trucks, 
buy all makes tractors. Write, wire, 
Auto Wrecking (Co., Inc., Galesburg, 





110 Volt, Al- 
$19.50. 
Com- 


Clearance—100 Generators—500 Watt, 
ternating, $22.50. 1,000 Watt, Direct Current, 
Many other generators, motors. Electric Surplus 


pany, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


Make Big Money “Crushing Limestone 
Limi stone Pulverizer—Five sizes. AW 
quick for special offer. J. B. Sedberry, Inc. 
F ranklin, Tennessee. 





Heavy Duty 
Ng. Write 
Dept. 38, 








condition— 
Hatch- 


class 
Woodlawn 


Plant r irst 
$125.00. 


One Farm Lig hting 
Complete with batteries, 
cries, Atlanta, Ga. 





Mineral Water Crystals 


Buy Genuine Texas Mineral Water Crystals 
Send $1.00 for two $1.00 size packages. We 


Direct— 
pay post- 






ge. Money back guarantee. Get catalog of home neces- 
sitie Arbee Products, Dallas, Tex, 


at cut rate prices. 


Motorcycles 


Reconditioned Motorcycles—New and used parts for 





all makes. Complete service, Whitman Motorcycle & 

Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Blyd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Of Interest to Women 

Beautiful Combed Cotton Broadclot!is—Boil-fast col- 

ors, bleached — pre-shrun:i:—feur yards, one dollar, 

postpaid. Mon satisfied. Ernest 


reiunded if not 
€. 


Moore, Huiheetordtus, N. 





Of Interest to Women—Dress Materials and Hosiery 
direct from mill. Write for samples. Virginia Mills, 
psonville, N. C. 


oniicereaengpoentinepintonn 


Old Books Wanted 


We Pay up to $5,000 Each for Old Books—Also high 
cash prices for old magazines, letters, newspapers. A 
single story book, school book, old Bible, travel book, 
almanac, etc., that looks worthless may bring you $50, 
$100, $500 or more cash. Thousands wanted! A small 
town barber discovered a valuable edition of ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’ and sold it for $4,000. Two boys playing in 
an old barn found a valuable edition of ‘‘Venus and 
Adonis’’ for which we pay $5,000. Send 10c now for 
big price list. American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn, 
Dept. 942, Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Gold is $35.00 Ounce—Cash for goid teeth, watches, 
jewelry. 100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received, Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfuliy 
returned, Chicago Bankers or Chicago Association of 
Commerce are your references for honest dealings. 
Licensed. Information free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
& Refining Co., 300-G Champlain Bidg., Chicago. 

$35.00 Fine Ounce for Gold Teeth, Crowns, Bridges, 
Jewelry, Watches—We are sme.ters and refiners and 
pay the most because we refine into dental gold. Satis- 
faction guararteed or shipment returned. Licensed. 
Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 155) lennepi Minneapolis, _Minnesota. 

















“Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay Fifty Dollars for 1913 
Liberty Head nickel (not Buffalo). I pay cash premi- 
iums for all rare coins. Send 4e for large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 645 
Mehl Bldg., Forth Worth, Texas. 





Patent Attorneys 


Inventors—Write for new Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien and Hyman Berman, 77-W Adams Building, 
Washington, D. . (Registered Patent Attorneys Be- 
fore U. S. Patent | Office. ) 





We Successfully “Sell Inventions—Patented 
patented. Write for proof, and tell us what 
for sale, Chartered Institute of American 
Dept. 85, Washington, D. C. 





and un- 
you have 
Inventors, 


Coleman, 
Washing- 





Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. 
legistered Patent Lawyer, Victor Bldg., 
ten, y 





Men Wented at Once—To call on stores with biggest 
line 5e and 10c necessities. Self-selling counter dis- 
plays: Asvir'n, razor blades, handkerchiefs, househo'd 
cement; 101 different items, many new, exclusive. Up to 
125% profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog Free. 
Procopax, Dept. 105-YD, 1956 S. Troy, Chicago. 





Men Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you 
is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet, write 
Nashville Auto School, Dent. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Big Advance Cash Profits — Selling 
hats, made-to-measure, rain-proof caps. 
Your own hats, caps Free of extra 
Free. Taylor Hats, Dept. they 18, Cincinnati, 


Need 


Pictures 
Chicago. 





men’s quality 
Bargain prices. 
charge. Outfit 
Ohio. 





Cash?—Grow Mushrooms for us—Cellar, shed. 
Free. United 3848-A-259 Lincoln Avenue, 





Hosiery 


Five Pairs Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Chardonize. Postpaid and guaranteed. 
Bargain Sheets now ready. If interested, 

Cc. 


Hosiery — $1.00. 
New 1936 Hosiery 
write for one. 





L. S. Sales Company, Asheboro, N. 
Six Pairs Ladies’ Rayon ‘‘Knee Lengths,’’ $1.00. 
Five pairs Silk Hose, $1.00; slightly imperfect. Post- 


Carolina Hosiery Company, Greens- 


paid. 
boro, 


Satisfaction. 





unpatented. 
Louis, Mo. 


Inventions Commercialized—Patented or 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. 





Patenis — Reasonable. terms. Book a and stavtee | free. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 


Photo Finishing 





Finer Finishing — Rolls developed and_ printed. 
Colored enlargement, or two double professional en- 
largements. All for 25e (coin). Genuine, Nationally 
known, _ ie Photo Serv- 


Moentone Superior quality. 
ice, Box 867-A, LaCrosse, W 








Seautiful Easter Cards from your Negatives—60c per 


dozen, with envelopes. Roll developed, two sets dated 
prints plus enlargement coupon, 2%¢ Reprints, 3c; 
over 19 reprints, 2%ec. Jones Studios, Davenport, 
Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’ 





Amazing Value—Send 10¢ (dime) for two Enlarge- 


ments, 2%x4 only. made from miniature negatives, vest 

pocket size (15¢x2%) or smaller. Ask for Bargain 

List. Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 310 Bell 
Roanoke, Va. 


Avenue, 





Any Size Roll Developed and Printed for 30c, coins. 
Enlargement included. Beautiful border prints. Fast, 
dependable service. Radford Photo Service, Box 775-B, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 





































































































Roll Developed—Beautiful Hand Colored Postpaid, Guaranteed—Best : year- ‘old bulk” sweet- 
ment, 8 never-fade border prints, 25e, coin. Sun Photo ened—Chewing, 10 poun:ls, $1.35; Smoking, $1. 10;- 50 
Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. sweet twists, $1.00. A. Brown, Sharon, Tenn. ] fa 
Genuine Velox Prints—20 Reprints, 25c. Roll de- ‘Postpaid 3-year old juicy mellow Red Leaf—Chew- ; ei 
veloped, 2 sets prints, 25c. Two enlargement coupons ing, 10 poun!s, $1.35; real Smoking, $1.10. Satis- j 
free. Photoshop, Sweetwater, Texas. faction guaranteed. B. Moon, Sharon, Tenn. ; fa 
oni . - ——_—.. 
pecial Trial Offer—Your next kolak fi‘m deve‘oped, Postpaid—Trial Offer: 10 pounds Kentucky Red Leaf Wi 
5c; prints, 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut Chewing or mild Smoking, box home manufactured 
His, Cincinnati, Ohio. twists, $1.00. Farmers Club, Milburn, Ky. rec 
(Films | Developed—Any size, 25c, coin, including two 20 Vounds, $1.25 — Guaranteed extra cle in mild ju 
entury Photo Service, Box 829, Smoking; or 15 pounds of Old Kentucky Mellow Chew- 3 ° 
facr rosse, Wisconsin. ing. Wholesales Tobacco Co., Milburn, Ky. iff 
30 Reprints, 25c—Larger orders, le per print. Trial. Postpaid—RBest grade large leaf, sweet and jul mz 
Rolls developed and printed, 10e. Reliable, River- Chewing or Smoking Tobacco, 11 pounds, $1.00. Gears 
Grove, Illinois. a anteed. Woodrow Thornton, Screven, Ga. qu 
Roll Finished, 25 Enlargement coupons given. Postpaid, Guaranteed — Flavored, aged, waxy =I rr 4 for 
Twenty-four hour service. The Pioto Shop, Union pounds Chewing, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 50 Twists, ; f 
Springs, Ala. $1.00. Tobacco Growers, Gleason, Tenn. 3 0 
ee Developed, Complete, with High Gloss Prints, Postpaid—Two years old, high-grade R a 
25e, coin. Eastern Photo Service, Box 728, Hopewell, Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking: ate oun! 
Virginia teed. Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. far 
Films Developed—8 Guaranteed Prints, 2 Enlsrge- Guaranteed, Postpai Selected—C1 “4 ale 
ments, 25e coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg ing. 10 fas 4 By, moking, $1.00. ag -- on 
Illinois. sae $1.00. Reuben Taylor, Fs Tenn. ; rett 
Han:t Colored Enlargement with each roll, | 25c. 40 Postpaid—24-28 inch ich 1 ‘ate siol 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago. Chewitte. 10 pounia. 1.355 aie yae sie. Maan { 
% : ma 
Free!—Two Artistic Enlargements with every roll teed Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Teun. ° 
printed for 25c. Griffin Studios, Winona, Minnesota. Posteald, Guaranteed — Aged mellow Chewing, 10 ing 
an i wre $1.35; No. 1 Smoking, $1.10; one-pound sam- : 
20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, two prints each John B D “ d tial 
negative, 25:. Skrudland, 6970-1 George, Chicago. stat RSD adn: stonhal a Tae : ___ ee f 
Guaranteed, ?P alid—Verv 24-2 ula 
Roll Developed, two Prints each, two Enlargement ouaranteed Postpald- fgg 24-28 Inch, sweet, 
coupons, 25c. Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. $1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. resu 
Roll Developed and 10 Glossy Prints—20c. Reprints, — Postpaid, Guaranteed—24-30 inches, juic ; bett 
* 2 5 y Red Leaf 
Pilgrim Photo Service, C Charlotte, N. C, Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.45. Best Smoking, $1.20. Try t 
: it. Cleburn Kelley, Dresden, Tenn. ucts 
Trial Offer—Your first roll film developed and print- A nati 
ed, 20c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala Tobacco—Chewing, 5 pounds, 90c; 10, $1.70. Mild 
Smoking, 10, $1.30. Guaranteed. Pay postman. United The 
Beautiful Colored Enlargement with each film, 25c. Farmers, Bardwell, Kentucky. 
‘rosse Film Co., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. for 











Postpaid—Rich Redleaf, mellow—Chewing, 8 pounds, 


$1.00; Smoking, 10 pounds. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
































































































Rolls Developed, 5c; Prints, 3c. Returned sealed. R. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. @ ( 
F. tt. I. Photo Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Special Offer, Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good red juicy 
One Dime (and this ad) Finishes Your Trial Film mellow Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.30; Smoking, $1.00. C 
Roll. Fifico, Yale, Okla. (30.) Tom Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 
S: 
i ss Postpaid, Guaranteed — Rich, mellow, hand picked _— 
Quilt Pieces Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1,00. our 
Lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn, 
Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), large size, col- any 
or-fast prints, 59c; 4 pounds (30 yards), only $1.15. Postpaid—Very zr eee Rich Mellow Redleaf—Chew- 
Beautiful Silk or Velvet-—2 pounds, only 89c. Sent c.o.d. ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; good Smoking, $1.00. Elms 
plus postage. Useful premium with 4 pounds. Patty Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
Company, 4264 Carpenter Ave., Dept. R, New York. . 
. poems apd Gunton et manufactured twists, yr m, 
£.¢ . 
Quilt. Pieces — 4 pounds (30 yards) for $1.00. Aine "Dreatad, og $1.00; Smoking, 10 
Newest 1936 patterns Colorfast Prints. Sent c.o.d. ae 
Home Supply Co., Fairview, Birmingham, Ala. Postpaid—Aged Redleaf Chewing. 10 pounds, $1.35; 
a i Smoking, $1.10. Guarent eed satisfaction. Buford 
Free Samples. Variety Stores, Decherd, - Tenn. Tilley, Dresden, — Tenn, 
ATS 2 ene Lt Postpaid, Guaranteed — Clean Burley Smoking, 10 ( 
Radios pounds, $1.00; mellow Redleaf Chewing, 7. Z, Sum- 
mers, Dres:ien, Tenn. instez 
“Pocket _Radio’’ — $3.85, complete. Catalog, 10¢. wat Postpaid—Ni 1 Chewi Smoking, 
American Business Service, 353-PFM, Shamokin, Pa. ‘obaceo, Postpaid—Nice clean Chewing or § . 
Reinet = : aie 10 yaa, 22 00; cheaper grade, 10 pounds, $1.00 pure 
J. Usry, Fulton, Ky. : 
Schools and Colleges - futrat 
Postpaid, Guaranteed—Juicy Redleaf — Chewing, 10 titi 
Get U. S. Government Job—Start $105-$175 Month— pounds, ; Smoking, $1.00. Ed Thomason, Dres- es 
Men-Women, age 18-5 Short hours; annual vacation den, Rt ment 
with pay. Are you eligible for qualifying test? Get nts 
our Questionnaire—find out. No obligations whatever. > = me 
Write ia thy oy today. Instruction Service, Dept. Bs See he. yolley, Dees: a 
225, St. Louis, Mo. a 
oere id . J den, Tennessee. Plant. 
Spray Materials Postpaid — Selected Juicy Redleaf — Chewing, 10 simila 
< pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Max Jolley, Dresden, 1 
Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion — 87% Active or Lime- Tennessee. ettuce 
Salon Solution Controls San Jose Scale—Gallon, 65c; trat 
$2 10, $4.00; 25 gallons Oil, “ST. 00; 50-iallon Tennessee Redleaf Chewing—7 pounds, $1.00; Smok- c 
drum, “gio. 06. 25 Gallons Lime-Sulphur, $6. 50: 50 ing, 8; postpaid. Walter Crews, Dresden, Tent 2 
gallon drum, $9.50. Bluestone or Bordeaux combined ee DO : be 8, erent, i mangi 
with Oil Emulsion will control peach leaf curl. Spray & a i th 
materials for every purpose described in Free Catalog. Select Quality Chewing or Smoking—10 pounds of ese « 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 50 twists, $1.00. Bill Bailey, Martin, Tenn. tities ; 
Tobacco Tombstones gen ne 
Save on Your Tobacco—Buy Direct from our our Fac- $9 Up—Delivered, Guaranteed—Thousands on does I 
tory—‘‘Kentucky Pride’ manufactured Chewing, 30 alog Tree. Marble-Granite Factory, A- 6, Oneco, 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Florida. | nese fc 
Smoking, one mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full size 
sweet Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray “ 
Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. W agons Wi 
Seago ‘ert White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for an 
Postpaid—10 hands, 50c; 25, $1.00 — Special Trial catalog and price list; also for buggies. White Hickory d cr 
Offer. Satisfaction guaranteed. Four-year-old mellow Wagon Mfg. Co., East Point, Ga. Straine: 
Chewing or air-cured Smoking. Send h or money 
order. Farmers Tobacco Exchange, Milburn, Ky. “ 
—— Water Systems The 
Postpaid—Special Trial Offer—Box home manufac- Water pumped with Rife Ram from spring. ¢ creek, or Sensitiv 


and 20 hands guaranteed aged mellow Chew- 
$1.00. Send cash or M.O. 
HicKory, Ky. 


tured twist 
ing or mild Smoking, 
Kentucky Tobacco Growers, 





—, Guaranteed Best Grade— 


Favorite’ 
$1.00. Juicy Red Chewing, 


12 pounds. 


“‘Kentucky’s 
Mild Smoking, 








10 pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe, flavoring, box 
plugs .Free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Free Box Plugs or Sacks with 10 pounds Finest, 
Sweet, Redleaf Chewing or mild, mellow Smoking— 
Only Guaranteed. Pay when received. Morris 
Farms, Fulton, Kentucky. 

White Burley Cigarette Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.25; 


10 pounds, $1.50; flavor- 


heavy red air-cured Chewing, 
Pay postman. 


ing and manufacturers: formula free. 
Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 





Postpaid—Rest grade, large leaf, sweet and sete 


Chewing or Smoking Tobacco, 11 pounds, $1.0 5 
pounds, 50c. Prompt shipments. James McLeod, 
Screven, Georgia. 





Postpaid—Very finest 28-inch sweet juicy Redleaf— 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; extra Smoking, $1.25. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Ernest Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 





Postpaid — Box Home Manufactured Twist and 10 
pounds Kentucky Red Leaf mellow Chewing or mild 
Smoking, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pete Smith, 
Hickory, Ky. 


2 feet fall or more, flow! 4 
To your house, barn, OF : 
Saves labor. Saves money. 4 | 


artesian wel, having 2 
lons per minute or more. 
irrigation. No rower bill 
Saves time. Money’s worth or money back. Sen¢ 
alog No. 5. Rife Ram & Pump W orks, Waynesboro, V& 


replied. 
that bo 


the gro 





re- 

Buy Your Water System Now—Direct, from old cr 
liable company at attractive wholesale factory aes Ops. 
save the difference. Easy installation. Ask tn es on then 
5090. Address Pump Company, P. 0. Box 





Wayne, Indiana. a7 


Waterproof Truck Covers 


ite for 
Buy Direct from Factory—Save money. WY 
prices. Hoosier Tarpaulin (o., 1302 W. Washington 


St., Dept. 1, Indianapolis, ee 
Weeders 
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New! Saw Tooth Weeder — Made of Pa Joy in above, 
Steel. Get one, early. Mailed, postpaid, | me, ( 
50c. H. Woodruff, Cherry Lane, N. C. Q ° 








s—Try one is te the next 
t is low—#0° 





Classified Ads Produce Result 
issue of Progressive Farmer. The cos 
of first Classifiea rage. 


Writers—Songs—Poems 


Wanted—Original. Poems,. Songs. MMM 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
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far as that is possible. Since the for- 
eign nations cannot pay cash for our 
farm surpluses, the only feasible 
way to stimulate trade is through 
reciprocal trade agreements. By a 
judicious lowering of industrial tar- 
ifls, we can make it possible for 
many nations to trade moderate 
quantities of manufactured goods 
for some of our exportable surpluses 
of farm commodities. 


In the Canadian trade agreement, 
farmers have given up a trifling per- 
centage of their domestic market in 
return for very considerable conces- 
sions on the part of Canada in the 
matter of industrial tariffs. Reduc- 
ing these tariffs will permit substan- 
tial increases in the volume of man- 
ufactured goods sent to Canada. The 
result is more employment here, 
better demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts; and the net result is that both 
nations have shared in real benefits. 
The American farmer should fight 
for more such trade agreements. 


® One Rule for Both Groups 


Conditions abroad make it im- 
possible for us to dump all of 
our surpluses in foreign lands at 
any price. Out of our experience 


Policies Farmers Should Fight For 


(Continued from page 14) 


emerges the clear principle that the 
only effective way to handle the vex- 
ing surplus problem at home is to 
dump it before we have produced it. 


This philosophy conflicts in no 
way with the philosophy of abun- 
dance, with the principle that wealth 
comes only through greater produc- 
tion and use, to which principle I 
subscribe. I will also say that agri- 
culture is willing to go along with 
the rest of the country on a program 
of expanded production just as soon 
as the other great groups of our pop- 
ulation agree to go along on the same 
basis. Agriculture will produce to 
capacity during the worst depres- 
sion, allowing prices to seek their 
natural levels, provided manufac- 
turers of motor cars, clothing, fenc- 
ing, frying pans, and whatnot will 
do the same thing. But farmers are 
no longer willing (1) themselves to 
operate under a system of free and 
open competition, producing to full 
capacity at prices so low that farm- 
ers cannot buy the products of in- 
dustry, while (2) industry operates 
under a totally different system, a 
system which permits the manufac- 
turer to maintain high prices for a 
small output. I favor heartily a sys- 
tem of planned abundance—so long 
as all groups follow the same sys- 
tem. But I fail utterly to understand 
how any man who is the beneficiary 
of a system of artificial control can 


deny the benefits of a similar system 
for agriculture. 

The farmer is entitled to no great- 
er favor than any other class; but I 
maintain that he is entitled to every 
bit as much. I maintain that it is to 
the best interests of the nation that 
he be accorded rights and privileges 
comparable to those enjoyed by oth- 
er groups. “Tariff for all or tariff for 
none,” is certainly right in principle. 
@ Fair Balance Necessary 

It is only by maintaining a fair 
balance between the great groups of 


our people that we can maintain a’ 


permanent general prosperity. The 
great nation of which Jefferson 
dreamed is still a possibility; but it 
never will be realized until agricul- 
ture is given a fair opportunity to 
earn its rightful share of the nation- 
al income. That is the objective of 
the great fight that organized agri- 
culture has waged for these many 
years. That is the goal of the great 
Farm Bureau movement. 


The definite program to accom- 
plish the principles set forth in this 
article is contained in the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation submitted to the 
National Agricultural Conference in 
January at Washington. We are 
working day and night to secure en- 
actment of legislation to carry out 
these policies. 


Nitrogen, P hosphorus, Potash—and What Else? 


(Continued from page 34) 
instead of coming from chemically 
pure sources was supplied from 
nitrate which contains small quan- 
tities of the so-called minor ele- 
ments. You will note this plant is 
even superior to the other good 
plant. Judging from the results of 
similar tests with cotton, tomatoes, 
lettuce, and nasturtiums, this ni- 
trate contains sufficient boron and 
Manganese to supply the needs of 
these crops when supplied in quan- 
tities sufficient to supply the nitro- 


| gen needs. Apparently, however, it 


does not contain sufficient manga- 
nese for radishes.” 


“What about corn, wheat, oats, 
and crops like that?” we felt con- 
strained to ask. 

“These crops are not nearly so 
sensitive to boron deficiency,” he 
replied. “In fact we are not sure 
that boron is altogether essential for 
the growth of corn and other grain 
cops. Further work must be done 
on them.” 


Cotton Needs Boron, Too 


Then we took a look at cotton 
that had been given the same sort 
of treatment described for tobacco 

ve. The results were about the 
“ime. Cotton without boron sick- 
tned early. The terminal bud died. 
shoots put out around the 
only to have their terminal 
die. It was a sorry looking 


called minor elements? 
know. We do know if this thing 


mess. Companion stalks treated bet- 
ter, as indicated in the case of to- 
bacco, were strong, vigorous, thrifty, 
and well fruited with some bolls be- 
ginning to open. 

Dr. Shive led us to another part 
of the greenhouse. There was a 
series of eight or nine pots each with 
a single tobacco plant. One was 
strong, vigorous, and healthy. It had 
received all the food elements need- 
ed. All others were weaklings. One 
had failed to get phosphorus. 
Whew! What a phony! Another 
was not supplied with nitrogen. 
One was left without lime, another 
without potash, one without boron, 
and one without magnesium. The 
purpose of this was merely to show 
that plants must have at least a little 
bit of each of the several essential 
elements if they are to grow prop- 
erly and produce profitable crops. 


Now, Back to Georgia 


And now then, back to Georgia. 
What of that field of 40 years ac- 
quaintance? What has happened to 
it? What have the years of crop- 
ping and washing and _ leaching 
taken from it? We don’t know. 
Perhaps it’s magnesium. If so, per- 
haps the use of fertilizers with dolo- 
mitic limestone as filler will correct 
it. Or is it boron or manganese or 
some two or more of the several so- 
We don’t 


keeps up, the business of fertilizing 
is going to get complicated. 

J. S. McHargue, head of the de- 
partment of chemistry, Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
wrote this significant paragraph in 
reply to an inquiry from us:— 

“In answer to your question per- 
taining to areas deficient in minor 
elements which are constantly being 
revealed from time to time, it is my 
opinion that such areas are more 
numerous than we realize at the 
present time. Furthermore, it is my 
opinion that much of the soil area 
now in cultivation in the humid 
portions of this country are deficient 
in both major and minor essential 
chemical elements, to the extent that 
such crops as are produced upon 
them are of inferior quality from 
the standpoint of adequate nutrition 
for livestock and man. The produc- 
tion of foods of high quality is still 
an unattained art in agriculture.” 
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LEAFLETS FOR FARMERS 


LABAMA farmers interested in 
finding out the best cotton and 
corn varieties for their section or in 
obtaining information on growing 
soybeans, peanuts, and lima beans 
may obtain mimeographed and 
printed leaflets by seeing their coun- 
ty agent or by writing to the State 
Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala. 


Pickin’s 





“Ol’ Terrapin’s been in the spinach 
patch again.” 


FOUL! 
Sunday School Teacher: Who was Eve? 
Bright Scholar: The first chicken that 
ever ruined a man’s garden. 


GLIB FELLOW 


Salesman: ‘“These stockings are the very 
latest patterns, fast colors, holeproof, won’t 
shrink, priced far lower than elsewhere, 
and a very good yarn.” 

Co-ed: “Yes, and you tell it well.” 


WON’T GO ANY FURTHER 


The following notice was inserted in an 
Arkansas weekly: 

“Anyone found near my chicken house 
at night will be found there next morning.” 


CAST IRON ALIBI 
Clerk: “Can you let me off tomorrow 
afternoon? My wife wants me to go 
shopping with her.” 


Boss: ‘‘No, indeed! We are much too 
busy.” 
Clerk: “Oh, thank you, sir. You are 


very kind.” 


A PROMISING POTION 


Lady Customer—I see this medicine is 
advertised as good for man and beast. 

Druggist—Yes. 

Customer—Gimme a bottle. 1 believe 
it’s the right combination to help my 
husband. 


JUST CAN’T WAIT 
Two spinsters were discussing men. 
“Which would you desire most in a 
husband—brains, wealth, or appearance?” 
asked one. 
“Appearance,” snapped the other, “and 
the sooner the better.” 


AS GOOD AS ANY 
Billy’s mother looked at him accusingly. 
“What have you done with all your 
money, son?” she asked. “Your little bank 
is empty.” 
“Well, mother,” answered the boy, “yes- 
terday was a rainy day, sol spent it.” 


EXPECTING TOO MUCH 


“What shall I do?” wailed the sweet 
young thing. “I’m engaged to a man who 
just cannot bear children.” 

“Well,” remarked the kindly old lady, 
“you musn’t expect too much of a hus- 


band!” 
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Hambone’s Latest Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1936, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Ef folks gits talkin’ bout you, jes’ leave 
‘em be; any kin’ o’ talk die jes’ lak a 
fiah w’en hit ain’ poked up!!! 


Young Boss went up to Chicago en got 
he yeahs froze—uh-huh! I knowed he 
gwine git inter sump’n up dar!!! 























N A thriving Southern city a 

large audience of voters had 
gathered for a public occasion. Sel- 
dom have more tremendously im- 
portant issues engaged the attention 
of Congress and the White House 
than at that time. Seldom had there 
been greater need that every Sena- 
tor or Congressman discuss these 
momentous issues with his constitu- 
ents and thereby help them perform 
one of the chief duties of every good 
citizen. That duty is to help develop 
a well informed public opinion in 
support of wise national policies. 
And a United States Senator—a 
_man to whom the voters had given 
greater power and _ responsibility 
than ever Cato or Cicero exercised 
in’ ancient Rome—was listed with 
other speakers on the program. 
After being appropriately introduc- 
ed, according to a reported verbatim 
account, this is what he said and 
practically all he said:— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I’m hungry as 
hell. . . . . You know why I’m here. I 
can’t fool you and I’m not going to try. 
I’m here to shake a lot of hands because 
I'm going to run for re-election within a 
few years. That’s what I like to do and 


I hope you like it too... . If you've got 
any babies you want kissed, bring ’em up.” 


@ How Shall We Select Candi- 


dates? 


Reading this quotation, we do not 
see how anybody can fail to draw 
one of two conclusions. Either— 


1. This Senator had no mastery 
whatever of the gigantic problems 
affecting the people’s welfare and 
therefore wished to avoid discus- 
sion; or— 

2. He was virtually saying this to 
these people: “I don’t believe you 
have intelligence and _ character 
enough to want to choose a Senator 
on the basis of his mastery of na- 
tional issues. On the contrary I be- 
lieve you have the minds of children 
who can be won with a stick of 
striped candy—and that an appeal 
to your pettiest personal vanity will 
influence you more than any evi- 
dence of brains or character. I be- 
lieve the way to a statesman’s seat 
in Washington is to shake hands 
with more voters, kiss more babies, 
slap more backs, and remember 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


more names and faces than any 
other candidate can possibly do.” 


@ Increasing Government Ex- 
penditures 


In selecting public officials it has 
always been important to choose 
men distinguished for ability and 
character. But this is now more 
important than ever before. Our 
lawmakers need greater ability than 
ever before because the issues in- 
volved are incomparably more com- 
plex than at any past time. High 
character in public officials is more 
important now because the amounts 
of money dealt with are larger than 
ever before and the temptation to 
spend it for personal or political ad- 
vantage correspondingly increased. 
Below, for example, is what the 
United States spent in each of the 
years indicated:— 


UBB caikiassasccossehacess $ 15,143,066 
POO aycissscisscstssadeceineses 63,130,598 
PRM ss cstss;cisseoseseessie ek 318,040,711 


760,586,802 
3,529,643,446 
7,375,825,166 





The federal 
spends more each day (including 
Sundays) than was spent each vear 
a century ago. Under both political 
parties expenses have gone up, 
up, up. Nor are state legislatures 


government now 


any less prodigal. The World War 
and World War debts, it must 
be admitted, account for a large 
share of increased federal expense. 
But take the State of New York, 
which like every other state has 
conducted no war and had no war 
debts. Yet in the 20 years 1915- 
35. New York State appropria- 
tions increased over 400 per cent. 
And so on for probably nearly every 
other state. No matter which party 
is in power in state or nation, more 
and more party workers are re- 
warded with public jobs until one 
can almost accept as truth a farm- 
er’s joking remark: “We made a 
census in my county last summer— 
and found seven more public em- 
ployees thanthere were boll weevils!” 


The result of all this of course is 
that taxes, visible and invisible, mul- 


tiply on every hand. “How much 
taxes a year do you pay Uncle Sam 
on your cigarettes?” we asked a 
friend since beginning this article. 
Getting out his pencil he answered 
with some surprise: “At 6 cents a 
pack and one pack a day, it’s $21.90 
a year!” And this is but one illus- 
tration of hundreds of our concealed 
taxes—taxes that never reveal them- 
selves on any tax collector’s receipt 
or on any income tax return. In fact, 
the greatest tax danger is that of our 
insidiously concealed tariff and reve- 
nue taxes. Many a man who pro- 
tests vehemently against paying his 
just share of the taxes for educating 
his own children and building up 
his own community pays twenty 
times as much, indirectly and un- 
complainingly, for past wars and 
preparations for future wars. 


@ When.We Sign Blank Checks 


And this sort of condition is going 
to continue, we might as well admit, 
until our voters, men and women, 
resolutely set out to remedy this 
situation. We must wake up to this 
tremendous fact, that when we elect 
any man to Congress or the legisla- 
ture these two things happen:— ~ 


1. To-all intents and purposes you 
and I sign and give to the elected 
candidate a blank check payable for 
whatever amount of tariff taxes, in- 
come taxes, property taxes, and 
levies growing out of unjust legis- 
lation that he and his branch of 
government may help enact; 


2. By the laws he votes for, he 
then proceeds to fill in the blank 
check—and the government (or the 
special interests, monopolies, etc., to 
whom favors may be voted) proceed 
to cash and collect this check at our 
expense. 


This for all practical purposes is 
exactly what happens. And if once 
this truth can sink into the conscious- 
ness of each and every voter, per- 
haps we shall all. be more careful 
about what kind of candidates we 
vote for. Perhaps we shall be less 
concerned about whether he remem- 





bers our names, splits our sides, ap- 
peals to our prejudices, shakes our 
hands, or kisses our babies, and more 
concerned about what he is going to 
do with that blank check we sign 
for him to fill in. 


@ Character, Ability, Platform 


But the trouble by no means ends 
with taxes alone, serious as they are. 
The truth is that Congressmen and 
Presidents who lack adequate brains 
or character may draw a_ check 
on us for an amount far greater 
than all the taxes, visible and invisi- 
ble, we have just discussed. In times 
when a bankruptcy of statesmanship 
in Washington brings on a great 
depression or financial disaster, our 
failure to have men of great brains 
and great character in Congress, in 
our legislatures, and in the White 


House may cost us our farms, our . 


homes, our jobs, or even take away 
proper food, clothing, and education 
from our children. 


Under such conditions is it not 
indeed high time for every Ameri- 
can citizen in 1936 to test every can- 
didate by the three point score card 
The Progressive Farmer has repeat- 
edly recommended: (1) character, 
(2) ability, (3) platform? 


In other words must we not ask 
ourselves these things about every 
candidate: “Has he high character 
and integrity so I can absolutely de- 
pend on what he says? Has he great 
ability so that I can depend on him 
to master the now tremendously 
complicated national and _ interna- 
tional issues he will be called on to 
deal with? Has he a sound and 
progressive platform so that I can 
depend on him to use his great 
ability and high character to save 
America from disaster and instead 
promote the greatest possible meas- 
ure of progress and improvement 
for all the people?” 


But we can never depend on 
enough citizens doing this to insure 
the election of able and capable men. 
Such voluntary action is not enough. 
The machinery of government itself 
must be greatly improved. And this 
we hope to discuss in the May Pro 
gressive Farmer. 
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MODERN REFRIGERATION 
Kural Homes... by PERFEC : 





Deep, roomy adjustable shelves accommodate the 
largest turkey—in addition to your regular food 
supply. Handy door racks permit small articles 


to be kept within easy reach. 


First placed in rural homes more than eight years 
ago, Superfex, today, brings you modern refriger- 
ation in its most economical form—oil burning 
refrigeration that is both proved and improved. 


Superfex makes cold by burning kerosene oil No 
electricity is needed—no running water Superfex 
is quiet. There are no moving parts. An exclusive 
Super Condenser Top insures efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. Burners stay lighted only about 
two hours out of twenty-four to produce a whole 
day and night of refrigeration. Everything 


of Qualily 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


about Superfex is designed to save you time, steps 
and trouble for a long lifetime. Five models offer 
you a size to fit your needs. Let us send vou all 
the facts Mail the coupon for free booklet today 
DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: Write for details 
The territory you serve may still be open. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7682-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
| want to know more about Superfex—Refrigeration in 
its most economical form. Please send illustrated booklet. 


Name____—_._ __ eee 
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THIS ISA 


NGOLEU 
£0? RUG 


Easy to clean—of course—this Gold Seal Rug. 
Sturdy, with all the built-in service only genu- 
. ine Congoleum can offer. And outstandingly 
ad, a smart and beautiful in color and design! Notice 
CLM eo how the rich rust tones are accented by the 
striking border. The pattern is “Arazzo," 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rug No. 426. 
x * * 
The better stores are now showing special dis- 
plays of Gold Seal Rugs—the genuine Congoleum. 
Don't miss them! Every colorful, new pattern is 
styled right up to the minute. There's an appro-— 


priate design for any room in the house. Sizes 
range from 6 x 9 to 9x 15 ft. Prices begin at $4.50. 


and Congoleum By-the Yard 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY Also manufacturers of the famous Adbesiwe Scalex Linoleum and Sealex Wall-Covering. 1N CANADA: CONGOLEUM CANADA, LTD., MONTR 





